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PREFACE. 



This book is designed to supply a want long felt by 
the public as well as in the schools and umversities 
of England. Works are certainly to be met with, 
devoted to the elucidation of particular branches of 
British Archaeology, and full of interesting matter 
and laborious research ; but these are in general 
costly, bulky, and inconvenient ; and hitherto there 
has been no treatise which exhibited, in a form 
adapted for general use, the results of the labours 
of modem antiquaries upon the various subjects 
embraced by the comprehensive term of " English 
Antiquities." 

Under these circumstances it seemed likely thi^ 
at a period like the present, when a great and grow- 
ing taste for the relics o^the past has sprung up 
among ell classes, a work illustrating the aatiquities 
of England from the earliest times, and comprising % 
general account of its Political Institutions, Religion, 
Leaniing and Arts, Naval and Military Affairs, Com- 
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merce and Agyiculturc, Manners and Customs, Avould 
form a useful acquisition to all who wish to obt^iin 
information on this important, but hitherto much- 
neglected, branch of study. In its compilation, 
the main object has been to present a convenient 
manual and ready guide for the young student, or 
for those who, having but recently commenced the 
pursuit, might feel embarrassed by the riches around 
them, and be desirous of some compendious digest 
upon which they could consolidate and arrange the 
stores of information gleaned from various quarters. 
But the Author, though he does not profess to in- 
struct the Antiquary, ventures to hope that even he 
will derive some advantage from the systematic form 
into which the enormous mass of existing materials 
haf e here been reduced. 

■ 

As most debateable questions in British archaeology 

hme already been settled by competent authority, or 

at'^least left in such a state that all mere conjectures 

ajte now precluded to any commentator, it has not 

IJfeemed necessary to encumber the book with constant 

[references, as it professes merely to lead the reader 

jiiito th^way of studying and judging for hin^elf. 

* Copiou^M^ts, however, of such authors , as may best 

*si8t tnose who have 'taste and leisure for more 

extensive investigations, are given in the Appendix, 

and it will be understood that it is upon their 
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authority generally that all stateinen^^^te made in 
the text. The introduction of illustrations in such 
a work is by no means new, but it is hoped that 
the number and arrangement of the engravings here 
presented, with the care that has been taken to 
* procure them from the most authentic sources, will 
tend to give a clearer and more picturesque idea 
of the several subjects to which they are annexed, 
and with which the original design is invariably 
contemporary. 

The work has been materially benefited by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Hawkins, Keeper of Antiquities in the 
r British Museum, and Mr. Newton, of the same depart- 
ment, with other distinguished Antiquaries, to whdpfi 
the Author desires to return his most sincere thanks 
for their many invaluable attentions throughout its 
progress ; and would add that he will be happy to 
receive from his more experienced brethren any hintd 
of correction or addition which their research may^^ 
supply, in the evjnt of a future edition being called 
for.' 
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BRITISH PERIOD. TO A. B. 44§. 



CHAPTER L 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

I. The history of most nations commences with a confession 
of ignorance ; nor is that of the British tribes exempt from 
the general rule. Down to the 17th century, indeed, our 
ancestors were content with the sufficiently extravagant belief 
that they were descended from a colony of Trojans, headed 
by a leader of the name of Brutus, a grandson of ^neae, 
whose mighty exploits have been recorded at great l^^k^h in 
high-sounding verse and no less magniloquent prose. TThere 
is no doubt, however, that the original inhabitants of these 
kingdoms were a Celtic race, which had in all probabflity 
migrated hither in successive swarms from the opposite coast 
of GauL* The name of Britain, which they gave to the 

^ The word Celt has been 'derived from Caoiltich, a woodlaaif^opU$: 
from rA^Ci a horse, and from Gaeltach. Gael is perhaps connected with 
Waelflch, the German for strangers. The Celts and Teutons jk Goths, 
the two great peoplers of Europe, though widely differing in many re- 
spects, belong to the same Caucasian family, and their languages sprang 
no doubt from the same ancestraHbngue. 

B 
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Heaven, were couched in mysterious verse, and forbidden to 
be committed to writing. We may discern, however, the 
institution of marriage, a provision for children by equal 
division of the father's property, and the traces of a rigid 
criminal code. The revenues of the kings were apparently 
acanty and precarious, and the Druids took care to exempt 
themselves from any contributions to these or to any other 
public burdens. 



3. The invasion of the Romans at length substituted the 
r^ular forms of civilisation for these rude arrangements of 
barbarous life, and introduced personal security, arts, letters, 
and elegance into the wild retreats of the uncultivated Briton. 
Alliances were formed with several tribes, and their chiefs 
encouraged to put themselves under Roman protection. These 
0Oon became mere vassals of Rome, and even gloried in the 
title : their subjects learnt to speak the Latin language, 
adopted Latin names, clad themselves in rich raiment, and 
vied with the conquerors in every Roman luxury. In other 
districts, particularly toward the eastern side of the island, 
it would seem that the British nobles were wholly swept 
away and the land allotted to Roman colonists, under whom 
the meaner class of natives were soon reduced to the con- 
dition of slaves of the soil. Nor was it only Roman citizens 
who obtained these grants and privileges on the conquered 
territQiy) for the barbarians of various countries also, who had 
served under the imperial eagle, were often presented with 
whole districts in the hope of retaining their faithful services. 
These Liuti or people, as they called themselves *, were 
planted, indeed, throughout the empire upon the Lsetic 
lands, of which they received possession by the direct writ 
of the Emperor. In Britain, upwards of forty barbarian 



• In Anglo-Saxon, Leod (German, leuli), whence our English word 
lewd, which for a long time meant ^fl|ply a man of low station — ** certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort." It w probably from the same root as 
Xahc. Hetychius calls public lands \aira. 
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legions, some of Teutonic origin, others Moors, Dalmatians, 
and Thracians, were thus settled, chiefly upon the northern 
and eastern coasts, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Roman walls. In these border plantations may be found 
the germ of the feudal tenures (of which more hereafter), 
every successor to property being obliged, at eighteen yean 
of age, to join the legion to which his father had belonged. 

4. The city of Verulamium, near the present St. Alban's, was 
made a municipium or free town, and London was admitted 
to similar advantages. Both were soon crowded with in- 
habitants, zealous partisans of Home, and the latter place in 
particular became a town of great trade and consequence. 
The wise Koman system not only filled the towns with people, 
but in a short time adorned them with temples^ theatres, and 
public buildings, and all the monuments of Italian magnifi- 
cence. Before the arrival of Agricola, however, their govern- 
ment was extremely oppressive ; but the Perpetual Edict of 
Adrian (a. D. 131) restrained the tyranny of the provincial 
presidents, and laid down a uniform system for the adminis- 
tration of ju8tic64hroughout the empire. 

5. Britain was at length divided into five provinces, extend* 
ing, as it appears, from the Firth of Forth to the English 
Channel, and embracing the seventeen South British and 
five of the North British tribes. For the purposes of govern- 
ment they were comprehended in the prefecture of Gaul (one 
of the four great divisions of the empire under Constantine), 
and, taken collectively, were called a diocese, and governed by 
a vicar or deputy, who resided chiefly at London, in great 
pomp and state. Under him were placed the five governors 
of provinces, called presidents or consuls, who collected the 
revenues and administered justice, without any appeal save to 
the Emperor himself. 

6. The military command was intrusted to three principal 
officers, the Comes (count) of the Saxon shore, the Comes of 
Britain, and the Dux (duke) of the Britains.* The entire 

♦ The Comes August! at first m%t only the confidential friend of 
the Emperor ; but afterwards these companions were promoted to every 

B 3 



6 BRITISH PEKIOD. [Book !• 

force under these officers is supposed to have been about 
19,200 foot and 1700 horse. 

7. A considerable revenue, calculated by some writers at 
not less than 2,000,000t a year, was raised by the conquerors 
of Britain from the land tax, pasture tax, and customs; 
besides legacy duties, and those levied on the sale of slaves, 
auctions of goods, &c &c These were collected by an im- 
perial procurator, and generally let out to public farmers, at 
a certain yearly rent. 

8. The influence acquired by these important revenues, 
and the forces placed at their command, induced some of the 
generals stationed in Britain to throw off the yoke of Brome, 
and to set up a little special tyranny for themselves. 

The most remarkable of these was Carausius, a native of 
the country, who assumed the purple and title of Augustus, 
and reigned for some time in great splendour. After the final 
departure of the Bomnns (a.d. 420), a Koman and a British 
party were formed in the southern parts ; the one headed by 
Aurelius Ambrosius, a descendant of one of the emperors, 
the other by the well-known Vortigern. .The rest of the 
island was divided amongst a multitude of petty chiefs, who 
wasted their strength in mad contests with each other, whilst 
religious discord lent her fatal aid, and famine and pestilence 
demoralised the people, until they sank at last under the 
wasting forays of the Picts and Scots, and the more perma- 
nent invasion of the ivarlike Saxons. 

dignity, still retaining their title. In particular, the Comes Stabuli be- 
came the modem constable. The Saxon shore was the south and east 
coast of Briton, which was much infested by Saxon pirates from the 
time of the third century. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
RELIGION. 

1. In the history of this country, religion seems at all times 
to have been mixed up with civil affairs, and the decided ten- 
dency of the people, whether under the reign of Paganism or 
of Christianity, to have been towards a National Church. 
Among the ancient Britons the ministers of religion were 
also the chief legislators and administrators of law, and 
almost the sole depositaries of such knowledge and civilisa- 
tion ^«s the country possessed. Corrupted and false as was 
their religion, they at least deserve the praise of having stu- 
died it with such care that the Gauls, when they desired to 
know its principles more perfectly, usually took a journey 
into Britain for that purpose. The priests who performed the 
rites of this peculiar superstition are well known by the 
name of Djciiids, a word of which various derivations have 
been given.* 

To this body, which occupied by far the highest position 
in the country, was intrusted the performance of sacred 
ceremonies, the instruction of youth, and the execution of the 
judicial office, in almost all disputes, both public and private. 

2. The religious system of the Druids, like that of most 
ancient priesthoods, was probably twofold, containing one set 
of doctrines suited to the people, and another only commu- 
nicated to the initiated, who were bound by oath to keep in- 
violate the solemn secret. It is said that this esoteric or 
inner teaching was based on the unity of God and the future 
existence of the immortal soul, whilst their exoteric or outer 

* The most probable, however, seems to be that which brings it from 
the Celtic word Drui, an oak^ in tl^e plural, Druidhe. This is evidently 
the same as the Greek ^prc, and eifti the English word tree^ which in the 
Mcesogothic was written triu. 

n 4 



8 BRITISH PERIOD. [Book I. 

discourses were filled with fables fitted only for the ear of the 
vulgar. The simplest and earliest form seems to have been 
the worship of the sun and moon, and of fire. The sun was 
adored under the name of Bel or Baal, and the moon regu- 
lated the times of their four great religious festivals.* Another 
remarkable principle was the worship of the serpent, and it 
has been conjectured that the great druidical temples, such 
as Stonehenge, were constructed for the united worship of 
the serpent and the sun. Afterwards, however, the number 
of deities was considerably increased, amongst whom the 
chief were Teutates, who resembled the Egyptian Thoth and 
the Latin Mercury ; Hesus, the god of warj ; Jow {young\ 
or Jupiter ; and Taranis, the ruler of thunder. 

The early system docs not seem to have admitted covered 
temples or sculptured images of the gods ; but, at a later period, 
material representations were freely introduced. 

3. Their religious cere^nies were performed amidst the 
deep gloom of the dense oak woods, or within huge circles of 
upright stones % , watered by a holy fountain. Near the site of a 

* These were held on the sixth day of the moon nearest to the lOth of 
March (which was their New Year*s day), when the mistletoe was 
gathered ; on the 1st of May (still called in Ireland and Scotland Bel- 
tein or Bel fire), when all fires were relighted from the sacred hearths of 
the temples ; on Midsummer eve, when fires and sacrifices were made for 
a blessing on the crops ; and on the last day of October, when they were 
kindled in token of thanksgiving for the harvest. 

f In Hebrew, Hizzuz means very strongs and is applied as an epithet 
to the Almighty, Ps. xxiv. 9» 

X The celebrated druidical monument of Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
Plain, consisted of a double circle of huge stones, in the outer of which 
seventeen still remain in their original position, each fourteen feet in 
height. On their tops a continuous impost of large flat stones, carefully 
fitted in with mortises and tenons, was laid. The inner circle seems to 
have had much smaller stones and no imposts, and within it were five 
distinct erections, each consisting of two very large stones with an im- 
post, and three smaller stones in fronts which have been callecl trilithons. 
The largest stone in the edifice is twenty-one feet six inches in height. 
Within these was a stone now called the altar-stone. The conjectures 
with regard to the character and use of this vast monument of ancients 
times are sulFiciently nuuicruuH ; but it seems most reasonable to 8up[)08^ 



t •temple often rise* a sncrcd mount, from whicb it is coiijeciured 
L that the priests used to nddrcss tlie pGopIe,and iu the centre ia 
L«0inetime8 found the crumlecli, or »tone ofbounng, a flat stone 




laid upon others set pcrpcndiculnrlj in the esirth : on this rude 
altar tlieir 8acri£ccs weru offercil, ofteu of humao beings, wlio 
were sometimes aUo burnt alive in colossal images of wicker- 
work, Tbe gatheving of the mistletoe was an occasion of great 
pomp and show. A solemn procession was made to tlie sacred 

, cnk ; two wliite bulls were bound to the tree by the liorna ; 

' tuid a Druid, clothed in white, cut the plant with a knife of 
gold, while it was received hy another standing beneath in his 
prifiBtly robe. The sacrifice of the victims and festive rejoic- 
ings followed thi#^cat event. 

The origin of Druidism has been sought in the Eiwt, 

f eepecially in Persia and India; in Europe it was prolmhly 

\ confined to Ireland, South Britain, and Gaul, until the 
. aeverily of tlie Roman edicts drove its priests into Scotland 
and the Isle of Man. It^ memory is still preserved in bon- 

I fireti, the tricks of Ailhallow-Kve, and other traditional 

r aostouiB of tbe peasantry, 

4^^hc whole body of priests was divided inlo three elaeses. 



Uial it hftd a religious ylmnicter, ponnucted iicrbiips wilh ihe rites or the 
Eiul. in whiub Konicvtiiit similar ramains are still to be fband. It might 
also havoilmun used ooi;ii!iiDiiiill^ as a sent of jimtioc. 
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Druids, Yates, and Bards. The Bards were poets and musi- 
cians ; the Yates, priests and prophets (in Celtic Faidh) ; and 
the Druids, the highest order of priests and sacrificers. Over 
the entire order presided the Archdruid, who was elected from 
among the most eminent of his fellows by a plurality of votes. 
This station was so honourable, powerful, and lucrative, that 
the election sometimes occasioned a contest of .^lurms. The 
Druids proper seem to have lived in a kind of monastic or 
collegiate life, and were allowed particular privileges in dress. 
6. This native priesthood was violently attacked by the 
Emperors Tiberius and Claudius, on the alleged ground of 
their atrocious sacrifices, but in reality, perhaps, from jealousy 
of their influence. The Roman subjects were henceforth 
obliged to build temples, erect statues, and worship after the 
Roman manner ; but the ancient faith long survived in spite 
of persecution, and even after both forms of heathenism had 
ceased to exist, continued to plague the Christian bishops and 
kings by the occasional appearance of its idolatrous rites. 
There is a law of King Canute against the worship of the 
sun, moon, &c., so late as the 11th century. 



6. The precise date of the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain cannot be determined ; but it appears certain that it 
was at an early period. Before the close of the first century. 
Christian refugees may have fled thither fr|pi the persecutions 
on the Continent, and Christian soldiers and civilians may 
have accompanied the Roman armies. Thus might Christian 
communities be gradually formed, buildings appropriated to 
Christian worship, and the necessary ecclesiastical govern- 
ment established. It has been often ascribed indeed to one of 
the apostles, and especially St. Paul, or to some of the early 
disciples, for which views several arguments may certainly be 
found. Without disputing this point, however, it appears that 
at the beginning of the 3d century, the Church had already 
spread largely throughout the island, and even, as Tertullinn 
remarks, into those parts hitherto inaccessible to the Roman 
arms. Its extent and importance soon attracted persecution, 
and, under Diocletian, its first martyr, St. Alban, perished along 
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rith many^ others whose Qamcs are not recorded. In llic -llh 

sentury, the great change which took place in the Itomaa 

oipire, upon the coiirer«ion nF Conotantine the Grval, naUii- 

bII/ einbmccil Britain, which was hencefurtli conoidierMl u ■ 

«rt of the Western Church, and was placed on a full equality 

rith the churolies of Spain and GauL The clergy bfrid, 

2T, to luve continued poor, for they nionc itcoeptod the 

r of royal 8upix>rt from C'onst&nliua. 

. In this age the heresy of Ariua penetrated into Britain, 

■ilioiigli here it Eeems to have mode bnt little way.* The 

I only ostensible difference with the continental cliurcbM 

I Vrhicli had yet ansen was atwut the timt.- uf koe)>ii^ KtuitKr, in 

ft which the Briti^Ii followed the computation of Asia instead of 

f Some; norwaa thi3di8]iuteaByctof the conBcqucncc to which 

we shall afterwards find it attaiQ.t A more dangcrwu* innu- 

Tator was found in Pclagius, faiinself a Briton, vfb(»c opinions 

I ^read rapidly throughout his native land tn the cnumc of the 

century. The orthodox clei^, not being able lo with- 

tand hia diaclples, invited two Gallican bisli(ip«, UcmianuH 

1 Lnpus, to their assistance, who obtained a complete tic* 

tory over the PelagianB, at least for the time. Peace wwi 

not fully restored, however, until the chiefs of the Jrarty were 

banislied from the inland. { 



Dtninluinad that the Son not (l!»t!nct from the Katbcr, tliou^h 

Hilt a Divine Bein^T't'l '^"^ (irst <ui<l noblist of all God'x cn.-atiuD>. Thi 
* BKxIcni Sotiniana assert that Christ ia a mere mnn, though a vcrj great 
ani! hotj one. 

t The Homana kept Eatster on the first RniMltj bttwtrn tie Uih ati.l 
Slj lU; uf the firat louon alW the Ytrmnl pijuinux. Th« AiialJo, Gii> 
livoatL. and lirltons, on lb« first Suoila; betirnn l)iu ISlh anil ilrt. 
Thus, if tlie I4th liHppcned to be a Sundaj, tbc nnc portj would biOd 
lli« f«ast on thnt iky, the otlier not 111! the Suada/ >ner, whom.-v [hi- firnt 
« cslleil Quarl(Hle(.'iniBDD, 
I Thcchiefbeodsof rcIagianiamareMid to bare been,— thai AiUinwu 
juturall; mortal, and would bore di«d etea tbuugh Le haj not *iiiDcil -, 
ifhat Adam's Bin oiTected only himself but not bis jioslerity ; that (duldrm 
tieir birth ore ait jiure and innocent at Adam at bis creatjim ; dial the 
« uf God IB not neccs^ar^ to enable men to oTercoinc l«mptal«ia, nv 
n to VJUan perTuutiun, but ibal dieynia; sRurt all tbi* by the fntcilini 
wn ■"ill ntiil the exeA-'ise of tlieir natural [lOwtrt, 
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8. Of the government and discipline of the British Church 
we know but little. That it was ruled by bishops appears 
from the fact that three prelates sat as representatives of the 
province at the Council of Aries, in France, a.d. 314 ; and 
again, along with a presbyter and a deacon, at the Councils 
of Sardica (a.d. 347), and of Ariminum (a.d. 359). Their 
attendance at these synods, moreover, is recorded quite as a 
matter of course. It is clear, however, that it was never in 
any way subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, or, 
indeed, of any foreign bishop. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem were 
frequent towards the close of this period, and the monastic 
order already presents itself to our view in various quarters. 

9. Copies of the Scriptures in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, 
seem to have circulated freely amongst the British Christians ; 
and there is sufficient evidence to show that the great doc- 
trines of religion were held and explained as in the Church 
of England at the present day. The British Liturgy is be- 
lieved to have agreed with the Gallican, in opposition to the 
Roman, and has thus been ingeniously traced up by some 
writers to St. John, whose disciples are said to have founded 
the Gallican Church. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



LEARNING AND ARTS. 



1. The learning of the ancient Britons, as might be expected, 
was chiefly to be found amongst the Druids, to whom was left 
the whole intellectual culture of the nation, and who were 
not very likely to train any students unless intended for 
their own profession. The secrecy in which they wrapped 
their principles, and the law which forbade them to commit 
any thing to writing, have prevented us from obtaining much 
information upon this interesting subject. We know, how- 
ever, that their pupils sometimes remained as long as twenty 
years unde^ tuition, and that they were instructed during 
that time in theology, natural philosophy, astronomy, medi- 
cine, and the art of writing, which they were permitted to 
use upon common occasions. The characters which they 
used are supposed to have been Greek, until the Roman 
alphabet was introduced ; but we find, also, very curious an- 
cient inscriptions, which have been called Ogham or Ogma, 




Ogfaam Characteri. (From a ttooe found near Ennts.) 

traced upon stones in different parts of Ireland. The branch 
of adence which appears to have been most studied, on 
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account of its connexion with the prevailing system of reli- 
gion, was astronomy, in whioh they really aeem to have made 
considerable progress. N^or was their knowledge of me- 
chanicB contemptible : huge pillars, formed of single stones, 
some of them above forty tons in weight, are still to be 
found in various places, and Bometimes, as at the great circle 
of Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plmn, they support immeiue 




blocks laid along their tops. Some of the rocking-stones, 
also, which are hundreds of tons in weight, and poised upon 
points of stone so nicely as to move with a single touch of 
the hand, appear evidently to have been placed by art in 
their strange position." Eloquence was also assiduously cul- 

* The Mugulor round lowers of SeotUnd and Irelnnd have b(?i?n 
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tivatedy and held in the highest honour; and poetry was 
almost the native tongue of the Celtic tribes. The bards are 
said to have used a great variety of measures and many kinds 
of versification, and sang their songs to the music of the harp. 
Their persons were held sacred, and their performances highly 
rewarded. Magic and divination were also taught, and the 
knowledge of future events was drawn from the entrails of 
victims and the flight and feeding of certain birds, as sys- 
tematically as among the more polished nations of the South. 
2. The common people of Britain spent their time chiefly 
in hunting or tending their cattle, and occasionally, along the 
sea-coast, in agriculture. They lived in caves, or in rude 
hovels made of poles and wattled-work, raised in a circular 
form, with high tapering roofs, and a hole at the top to let 
the light in and the smoke out, both of which oflices, no 
doubt, it very imperfectly fulfilled. They displayed their 
greatest skill in the erection of sacred circles and of fortifica- 
tions, which are yet to be seen in many places, admirably 
situated, and strongly walled round in several enclosures. 
Of their knowledge of carpentry we know but little, but 
their instruments (called celts) are often found, and their six 
difierent kinds of carriages would show that they were not 
deficient in this useful art. Carving was also practised, and 
their wicker-work is mentioned with praise by Juvenal and 
Martial. The British earthenware was but rudely formed 
and imperfectly baked, and its remains are most commonly 
found in sepulchral monuments. The art of working in 
metals was undoubtedly known, and moulds for spear, arrow, 
and axe heads, have been frequently discovered. The metal 
of which the British weapons and tools were made has been 
analysed, and found to consist of onb part of tin, and six, 
seven and a half, or ten, of copper. The arts of spinning, 
weaving, and felting woollen cloth were well known, together 
with those of bleaching and dying, especially in blue, which 
was performed with the herb isatisy or woad. The original vest- 
assigned by tbe latest writers to the period between the 5th and 13th 
centuries, and to an ecclesiastical origin. 
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merits of the people were most probably, however, of akins. 
Painting, or, rather, tattooing, was first practised upon their 
bodies, on which they drew figures of beasts, birds, and trees ; 
but after clothing came into general use, they transferred 
thb style of ornament with more decency to their shields. 

3. The Roman arts and sciences were introduced by Agri- 
cola, A.D. 78, and were adopted with eagerness by the youths 
of Britain. The Greek and Latin languages were soon gene- 
rally understood and spoken, the Roman laws studied with 
care, and schools established in all the principal towns. 
Amongst the learned men of this time may be mentioned 
Pelagius and his disciple Celestius, with St. Kinian and St 
Patrick, who, however, belong in part to the next period. 
The Romans taught them also to build houses and group 
them into towns, and in the third century Britain had become 
BO famous for its builders and architects that they were often 
sent for to distant countries — to work deep mines of tin, lead, 
and iron, and even of silver and gold — to make roads, of 
which four great highways may still be traced, and of which 
the famous London Stone, now sunk in the wall of St. 
Swithin's Church, Cannon Street, is supposed to have been the 
great central mile-stone — to construct vast walls of defence, 
of which some massy fragments yet remain — to coin money 
in more regular forms — besides other useful arts, which will 
be recorded in their proper place. 

The condition of Britain was thus greatly improved, and 
we find, in consequence, several glowing panegyrics pro- 
nounced upon its happy state by the orators of the Roman 
empire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

1. All the youth of the Britons, except the Druida, were 
trained to arms from the earliest age, and their very divereions 
were invariably of a martial caat. Their armies were marshalled 
by chins, each commanded by its own chieftain, and these 
again controlled by the king of their own i>articular state. 
When two or more states formed an alliance in war, one of the 
allied kings was chosen general-in-chief. This was obviously 
a most disadvantt^eous arrangement, especially when con- 
trasted with the weU-organised and thoroughly united legions 
of the Romans. 

The troops were composed of infantry, cavalry, and 
those who fought from chariots The mfantry were by 
far the most numerous, but were armed only with light 
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taigets, long pointless swords, dirks, spears, and sometimes 
bows aud arrows. The cavalry carried broadswords, long 
spears, and large ^elds, and were mounted upon small 
but hardy and spirited horsea. The footmen used to fight 
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amidot their ranks, holding by the horse's mane, a enstom 
which wad practised by the Highland clans so late as the last 
centurv. 

2. The chariot warriors were^ however, the most remark- 
able body, and were chiefly made up of persons of dlstiiiction, 
and of the flower of the youth. The war-chariot, which held 
a charioteer and one or more fighting men, was made very 
strong and light, and armed with sharp hooks and scythes on 
the axles, which tore up every thing before them. The 
horses were perfectly trained ; and the drivers used to stop 
them at full speed, run along the pole, rest on the harness, 
and throw themselves back into their places with increcUble 
dexterity. This part of the forces, indeed, was a constant 
terror even to the veteran troops of Rome. 

The material and construction of their weapons, which 
were made of copper and tin, or even bones and flints, was 
very much against these bold warriors, who seem to have re- 
lied more upon their activity and address in rapid attacks 
than upon their weight and power in close combat. 

3. The infantry was generally disposed in several lines, 
sloping in the form of a wedge, the sharp point towards the 
enemy. The cavalry and chariots were placed on the wings, 
and in the rear and flanks they fixed their waggons with the 
women and children. Their choice of ground was almost in- 
variably judicious, and their charges were made with great 
impetuosity and dreadful cries. In fortification, as already 
mentioned, they were by no means deficient, though in this, 
as in other matters, they afterwards profited much by the 
example of their invaders. 

4. The military spirit and power of the Britons were at 
length so thoroughljr broken by the policy of the Romans, 
that at their departure they were wholly unable to defend 
themselves against the inroads of the rudest tribes, and fell 
an easy prey to the first determined and well-planned attack. 

5. The Celtic tribes, unlike the Teutons, do not seem to 
'^avo loved the sea ; and their boats were but wretched cora- 
^*CH, made of osier twigs, covered with a hide, such as arc 
* * ^s^*d ill Wales and Ireland ; or canoes hollowed out of a 
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single tree, of which several specimens have been dug up, one 
so perfect as to be used as a boat for some time afterwards. 




Ancient British Canoe. (In the British Museum.) 

The encouragement given by the Romans, however, induced 
the building of larger vessels, in which a considerable coast- 
ing trade was probably carried on. A powerful maritime 
force was maintained by the Romans for the defence of the 
Saxon shore ; and about the end of the third century we meet 
with the first instance of an exclusively British navy under 
Carausius, which was extremely well manned, and con- 
tributed greatly to preserve his superiority over all the at^ 
tacks that were made upon his kingdom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

1. Before the Roman inva^^ion agriculture was clueflj 
carried on by the Belgic settlers on the sea-coast, who were 
not unacquainted with manures, especiaUy marl, which they 
used with great effect. The limits of their fields were 
marked by large upright stones, numbers of which still re- 
main, and are called hare or boundary stones. The corn was 
buried in caves, beaten out in small quantities with a stick, 
and ground by hand between two blocks of stone. The 
conquerors introduced an improved system, however, under 
which this island became one of the granaries of the empire, 
and afforded a large surplus of com for exportation, which 
was annually carried away by a fleet of ships, and distributed 
amongst the legions at their different stations.* They also 
commenced gardening on a large scale, and even attempted 
to cultivate the vine with some success. 

2. The Phoenicians, the great trading people of antiquity, 
are the first foreigners who are known to have opened a com- 
mercial intercourse with these islands, f The principal com- 
modities purchased by these bold navigators were tin, lead, 
and skins, for which they gave in exchange earthenware, salt, 
and articles of bronze. The tin was found in the Scilly 
islands and in Cornwall, and was disposed of along the 
Mediterranean, and even in India, at a very high price. By 

♦ Nor was the peculiar food of the Scotchman altogether unknown ; 
for St. Jerome reproaches Celestius with his " great stomach distended 
with Scottish porridge,'* or hasty pudding. 

t It is impossible to fix any thing like the date at which this intercourse 
commenced. In the oldest recorded voyage, supposed to have been 
made about 1000 years before Christ, the traffic is spoken of as a custom 
long existing. 
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great care and management the Phoenicians contrived to con- 
ceal the scat of this profitable trade for several ages, till at 
length it was found out by the Greeks and Romans ; which 
latter people seem to have visited Britain long before its sup- 
posed discovery by Caesar. Thus it was extended to the 
whole of the southern coast, especially opposite France ; and 
foreign merchants and ships were perpetually passing and re- 
passing between the two countries. 

After the Roman invasion, the traffic became still more 
considerable, and penetrated more deeply into the interior. 
Tin, lead, iron, gold and silver, corn, cattle, hides and fleeces, 
cheese, horses and dogs (excellent both for hunting and bull- 
baiting), lime, chalk and marl, oysters, jet and pearls, (the 
latter of which were highly prized, and are said by Sue- 
tonius to have tempted Caesar into the island,) baskets of 
osier work, and numerous slaves^ were constantly exported to 
the capital of the empire. 

The imports are not so well known, but consisted, no doubt, 
of Various manufactured articles of use or luxury. The trade 
with the Continent was chiefly carried on from the mouths of 
the Rhine, Seine, Loire, and Garonne, and no doubt a good 
deal in British bottoms ; whilst the principal ports on this side 
of the Channel were Southampton, Richborough in Kent, and 
London. Customs duties were levied on the exports and 
imports by the Roman governors, which were held in lieu of 
direct tribute, to which the high spirit of the Britons would 
never submit. 

3. The first introduction of money into British commerce 





Early British Coin. 



Coin of Segonax. 




Coin of Cunobelino. 



* The first of these coins is no doubt older than the Roman invasion 
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cannot be distinctly ascertained ; but it seems tolerably cer- 
tain that before the Roman invasion some parts at least of the 
island possessed a native coinage differing entirely from the 
Roman, and most probably copied from Grecian models, 
especially from those of Macedon, which might have been 
brought into the country by the foreign merchants who 
frequented our shores, and afterwards rudely imitated by 
native artists. These early coins are thick and dished, with 
ill-formed designs of horses, human heads with wreaths or 
curls of hair, or wheels, flowers, animals, &c. It is curious that 
Roman letters should sometimes be found on them, which would 
indicate that the Britons were acquainted with the learning 
of that people, in some degree, even before the known period 
of their arrival. This money is of gold, silver, and a base 
metal, more or less pure. It is possible, also, that metallic 
ornaments of various kinds may have been occasionally used 
for the purposes of exchange ; and some small thick rings of 
a peculiar shape can hardly perhaps be assigned to any other use. 
Under the Roman rule the coins of fhe conquering race were 
naturally imitated, and a very grengt improvement was the 
consequence, the pieces being struck rather thin and quite 
flat, with regular heads, and well-executed ornaments and in- 
scriptions. The money of Cunobeline, in particular, (who is said 
to have been brought up by Augustus, and afterwards reigned 
over a large i)ortion of Britain,) are of elegant workmanship, 
and have been found in great numbers. The proper Roman 
coinage, however, soon superseded the British imitations ; and 
Gildas says that, by ah imperial edict, it alone at length was 
allowed to pass current. Immense quantities of this Roman 
money have been turned up from time to time in every part 
of the country. 

the coin of Segonax was probably struck in Kent about the time of Caesar's 
second landing ; and that of Cunobeline during the reign of Augustus. 
The word tascio, or tasgia, which is found on these coins, and is some- 
times united with va, van, vani, vanit, or nova, has occasioned much 
controversy, but has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 

1. The manners of the early inhabitants of these islands 
were no doubt as rude as their condition. Their miserable 
huts contained but a few rough stools or blocks of wood, 
baskets, wooden bowls, and articles of coarse earthenware. 
The floor served for a bed, the mantle or a skin for bed- 
clothes, and the luxury of a chimney was unknown. Their 
diet was sufficiently simple, and contracted still farther by 
a strange abstinence from the flesh of hares and of poultry, 
and in the northern parts from fish. If we are, however, to 
believe some ancient writers, they made up for this restriction 
by the practice of the m^t revolting cannibalism. It is to 
be hoped that this accusation only arose from the frightful 
stories which the peopte of Gaul used to tell of their wild 
island neighbours. Their drinks were mead and ale, wine 
being little, if at all, known before the Roman invasion. They 
ate twice a day, the last being the great meal, squatted on 
hay or skins, with the meat placed before them on a stool or 
low table, the teeth and nails, with the occasional help of a 
wretched knife, being the only implements employed. Hos- 
pitality has been always a prominent virtue in the Celtic 
character, and strangers at parting generally exchanged arms 
with their host in token of regard. 

2. In personal appearance the Britons were remarkable for 
strength and stature, particularly in the North, and their 
women were famous for the fairness of their hair and com- 
plexions. The MsBatae and Caledonians are described by the 
Romans as living in a state of nudity, but this may have 
arisen from their being generally seen in battle, when all 
the tribes invariably threw off* their clothing. Caesar says 
that the inhabitants of the interior were dressed in skins, and 
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on the coast, at least, they were abundantly supplied with 
cloth of their own manufacture. The ordinary dreas was a 
large plaid or mantle of a square form, wide enough to cover 
the whole tniok of the body. Trousers also, or braccK* 
(breeches), were worn, elicfiuercd in various colours, but with 







a predominating tint of red. The mantles of the Druids 
wore entirely white, and probably made of linen clotli. 
Both sexes were ornamented with massy rings and cluuns of 
gold and silver, coppur or iron, and especially with the Torch 
<a: Dorch, Latinised into tortjuis, which was apparently a 
mark of nobility or command. Tlicy were extremely proud 
of their hair, which they greased abundantly, and dyed with 
herbs. The men slinved all the face cxci'i>t the ii|i|>cr lip, 
where an immensely long mustaclie wan allowtHl to grow. 
The celebrated tattooing of the skin originated, no doubt, in 
the same motives which have prompted many other Imrbarous 
nations to t>- «"oe mode of dcctiration ; thus among the 

• BtV n the CAllc w.inl liU'no, x/HtlUd m fheqnered, 

their do ■t'' 'hi imulim tariiiH. A favourite 
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New Zcalondcrs and the tribes of Africa the rank of the indi- 
vidual or the particular tribe to which he belongs is denoted by 
the figures with which the body is embossed. As dothing came 
to be more extensively worn it gradually disappeared, and 
was at length entirely banished by the full attire of civilisa- 
tion. 

3. A singular regulation with regard to matrimony is 
mentioned by Caesar as existing in Britmn at the time of his 
arrival. Ten or twelve families, it is said, used to live 
under the same roof, the husbands having their wives in com- 
mon, and the different children assigned to the men to whom 
their mother had been first married. Yet conjugal virtue 
seems to have been highly respected, and the women were 
undoubtedly of great consequence in the management of all 
their affairs. Marriages were also solemnised with much 
pomp: all the relations on both sides within the third degree 
of kindred were invited, and rich presents made. The first 
morsel of food was put into an infantas mouth on the point 
of its father's sword, with a prayer that he might prove a 
brave warrior, and die on the field of battle. Youths were 
not allowed to keep company with their fathers, and received 
no regular education, till they had attained the manly age, 
between fifteen and eighteen. 

4. The rites of burial were performed by the Britons with 
great affection and magnificence, and every thing in which the 
deceased had delighted, weapons of war and of the chase, or- 
naments of every kind, with favourite dogs and deer, were 
buried with the corpse, intended, no doubt, for his gratifi- 
cation or defence in the next world. The sepulchres or 
barrows are of different kinds, and exhibit great labour and 
ingenuity ; some are of an oblong form and great size, pro- 
bably designed for chieftains, and of the earliest date ; next 
are the bowl-shajKjd, then the more elegant bell-shaped, and 
the finest of all are those intended for females, of an oval form, 
which have been improperly called by some the Druid bar- 
rows. The most ancient mode of arranging the body was, 
probably, to place it in a hollow, with the legs bent up to- 
wards the head ; afterwards at full length : in some in- 
stances it was enclosed in a strong wooden coffin rivetted with 
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an unbarked tree hollowed out in the centre. 
The bodies were frequently burnt also, esiieeially amongst 




the southern BntonB, who may have learnt it from the 
Komaoa. The northern tribes einiply laid the body in ihe 
earth, and raised u ciiirn of loose atones over it. 

5. The influx of Ronum inhubitaDts made an entire change 
in the cuetoms and appearance of the Britons ; warlike ex- 
ercises and the severer toils of hunting, religious practices 
and superstitions of common life, dress, habits, and manners, 
all disappearing or changing their character under the influence 
of the new regime. Even in the tune of Agricola the young 
chieftains had begun to abandon the bracca;, and to substitute 
the Roman tunic, and the hair of both sexes was cut and 
dressed after the Italian fashion. Their armour and weapons 
also were suited to the new improvements introduced amongst 
them. The tribes, however, north of Adrian's wall remained 
in their original state ; and when Severus invaded Caledonia, 
e beginning of the third century, a contemiwrary author 
describes the Mieata; almost in the same terms as Ciesar had 
trayed the Britons of the interior upon liis first arrival. 
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CHAPTER I. 



POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 



1. The warlike tribes of Germany whom the weakness of 
the Britons invited to settle on their shores, and from whom 
the bulk of the present English people and the most distinc- 
tive features of the English character are derived, were three 
in number — the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. They were all 
of the pure Teutonic or Gothic race; and all their kings 
claimed descent from Woden, the first great leader of their 
armies from the shores of the Caspian.* The name of Saxon, 
by which they were generally known, has been variously 
derived from the seax^ or short sword with which they were 
commonly armed, and from Sakai-Suna, or descendants of 
the Sacse, a Scythian tribe, who began to make their way 

* This event is supposed by some to have occurred in the century 
before Christ, when Sigge, the son of Fridulph, and chief of the Asi, a 
Scythian tribe, being oppressed by Pompey at the close of the Mithridatic 
war, abandoned his country, and led his followers into the regions along 
the Baltic. There he soon subdued the weaker natives, and was at length 
exalted into Odin the God. It is probable, however, that more than one 
victorious conqueror or subtle priest may have assumed the name of 
Odin, and that in process of time their characters and achievements came 
to be attribmted, as in the case of the Grecian Hercules, to a single hero. 
Others assert that Odin was merely a mythological personage, the gud 
of war. 
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tfiwards Eurojic so early as the age of Cyrus, The Jutes 
and Angles originally dwelt in the Cimbric Chcreonesus (now 
the peninsula of Jutland) and parts of Sehlcswig and Hol- 
Htein ; the Saxons in the countries now called Westphalia, 
Friesland, Holland, and probably a part of Belgium. The 
Jutes were the first to land in Britain ; and they invited the 
Angles to join them, who were soon followed by the Saxons, 
when the comi)lete reduction of the country commenced. 
The details of their successive landings and occupation of ter- 
ritory in the different kingdoms belong, however, to ordinary 
history ; and we shall only remark, that some late writers have 
questioned the truth of the common story of Hengist and 
Ilorsa, and reduced the whole affair to a simple piratical inva- 
sion, su(;h as liad already frequently occurred along theBaxon 
shore, only more permanent and important in its results. We 
may i)roceed then, at once, to consider the position in which, 
aftcjr nearly 200 years of fierce opposition, they succeeded in 
pla(*/mg themselves upon the stage of their future greatness. 

2. The seven great divisions of the island, under the 
Saxons, arc well known by the name of the Heptarchy ; a 
phrase, however, which is not very correctly applied to any 
one particular [)eri(Kl. 

(I.) The kingdom of Kent, or Cantwara-land, was founded 
by the Jute» about A. i). 455, and is still one of the most 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon parts of the country : its capital was 
Canterbury.* (2.) The kingdom of Sussex (South Saxons) 
was founded by the Saxons ; and its capital was Chichester. 
(3.) Another band of Saxons established the kingdom of 
WesHcx (West Saxons), whose chief city was Winchester. 
(•^.) The East Saxons gave name to the kingdom of Essex, in 
which the diMtrict of the Middle Saxons was comprised, and 
which pro])ably had London for its capital. (5.) The king- 
dom of East Anglia contained the first bands of Anglesy and 
comprised the principal castcni counties: its capital was 
^unwich, now swallowed up in the sea. (6.) The northern 
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f , ori«riiial British name of Kent wjis probably Cean-tir, the head 

^ ^"K tlie same as Cant ire in Scotland. 
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counties were erected into the kingdom of Northumber- 
land by the Angles, probably intermingled with Saxons and 
Jutes. It was still divided, however, into the old British 
states of Deira and Bernicia (Deyfyr and Bryneich), the 
first of which had York for its capital, the latter Bamborough. 
(7.) The centre of ^England was occupied by the kingdom of 
Mercia, (explained either as the March or boundary towards 
Wales, or Myrcna-ric, the woodland kingdoniy) belonging to 
the Angles, which had Leicester or Tamworth for its 
chief city. 

In this division the Angles had obviously the balance of 
power, and their name has been alone perpetuated in that of 
the country itself (Angle-land) ; which may be accounted for 
by tfaflf fiEict that, whilst the Saxons and Jutes sent forth mere 
bands of straggling adventurers, the Angles removed almost 
in a body to this island, leaving their homes on the Continent 
nearly desolate. In the latter years of this i)eriod England 
appears to have been divided into thirty-two shires, of which 
nine formed the kingdom of Wessex, eight that of Mercia, 
and fifteen the Danelagh, or district of the Danes. Northum- 
berland and Cumberland hardly yet belonged to England 
Proper ; nor was either Cornwall or Wales reckoned a part 
of it, being almost entirely inhabited by Britons.* 

3. The Saxon form of government differed materially, 
after their settlement in Britain, from what it had been 
amidst their native woods. Their chiefs originally bore the 
title of Aldermen (Elders) or Heretogs, and possessed little 
power except in war. In a foreign country, however, they 
speedily acquired extensive domains, and Assumed the title 
and station of kings, their claim to which was readily recog- 
nised by their followers, f The title, also, of Bretwalda, or 
Emperor {wielder) of Britain, was given from time to time to 

* Even in the reign of King John, Herefordshire was commonly con- 
sidered a part of Wales. 

t The word cyning, or hing^ is variously derived from the Saxon 
konnen, to he able; cyn, kindred or natiati, as being the representative of 
the community ; and from the Celtic cean, a head. The Anglo-Saxon 
kings sometimes took the Byziintine title of Bai>ilcu:i. 
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one or other of the kings, of whom Ella, the South Saxon 
(a.d. 510), was the first. The hereditaiy auccession of the 
monarchy was observed with more or less strictness according 
to circumstances and the disposition of (he people ; the su- 
preme authority being considered rather as belonging to the 
royal family in right of their descent from Woden, than aa 
vested in any particular member of it. It would appear, also, 
that among the Anglo-Saxons, contrary to the practice of other 
Teutons, the crown might descend to a female ; or, as they 
expressed it, " fall to the spindle side." The duties of a 
sovereign in those days consisted chiefiy in administering 
justice (with the help of hia council) in times of peace, and 
in commanding the armies of the state in time of war. Both 
offices might, however, be fulfilled by deputy. The ' power 
of the kings was by no means absolute at any period ; and 
the government would seem, indeed, to have been more of an 
aristocracy than any thing else. Their revenues were, pro- 
bably, conaiderablo ; and arose chiefly from private estates. 




from the crown lande, from the aiinual payments of the 
towns, customs duties, tolls, and a share of all fines and 
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of them all. The qualification required for a thane w%b 
nused in time from fiire to forty hydes of land, at least in 
some counties. 

The most disputed point about the Witenagemot is the 
character in which the folk, or people at large, appeared, who 
are repeatedly mentioned as being present at its meetings. 
It does 'iot seem, however, that they were directly repre- 
sented ; but that the persons spoken of as attending on their 
part were the representatives, rather, of the magistrates of 
the burghs and townships, who might themselves, it is true, 
have been previously elected by the people. 

The assembly was convened by the king ; and was held at 
stated times, generally in the spring, and at the full or 
change of tha^moon, while the Saxons were pagans; and, 
after their conversion, at the great festivals of Christinas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide 

The members enjoyed several privileges ; and special laws 
were made for the security of their persons in going to or 
returning from the place of meetiag, always excepting such 
as were notorious thieves ! 

5. The Anglo-Saxons, like the other Teutonic nations, wenB 
divided into various castes. Next to the king and queen 
was the heir presumptive, called the ^theling or Most 
Noble, and the princes of the royal family, distinguished by 
the title of Illustrious. Then came the class of nobles, or 
thane-bom*, who were divided into Sithcundmen or Six- 
haendmen, who did not possess sufficient property to consti- 
tute a lordship, and were subject, in some degree, to the 
other class of Twelfhaendmen, or landed nobility. 

The third caste, or Twihaendmen, was composed of ^the 
ceorls or villains, (carles^ churls^ villaniy) who were tenants 
bound to the soil. They held a recognised estate in the land 
to which they belonged, and were not to be removed from it, 
nor have a higher rent than usual imposed ; but they were 

• Thane or thegn (synonymous with comes, count) signifies a minister 
or honourable retainer. Knight was not a term of honour till the Con- 
qaest, and the Saxon cnichto were mere humble fullowen or aervaQta. 
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still part of the property, and might he given, bequeathed, 
or sold along with it. This condition arose out of the cir* 
cumstances of the Saxon conquest. As each warrior con- 
quered in a district, a number of captives and a proportionate 
grant of hind was given to him, which he either parcelled out 
amongst his free retainers and kindred, who rendered him 
military service, and were afterwards called vassals, or 
amongst bondmen^ probably the original cultivators of the 
soil, who paid their rents in produce, and were called villains, 
from the Latin villa, a country seat This distinction be- 
tween the first proprietor and his vassals gave rise to the 
division of estates into allodial and feudal; the former being 
those held without, the latter with, a lord superior. The 
feudal estates (beneficia, fiefs or feuds*) appear to have been 
at first held during the pleasure of the superior, then for a 
fixed time, afterwards for life, and finally to have become 
hereditary. It has been much disputed whether the feudal 
system existed in the Anglo-Saxon period; but it is too 
natural and obvious to a race of conquerors not to have been 
adopted at once, although it was not fully established, in all 
its regularity and extent, till after the Norman Conquest. 

6. There was another division of land into bocland, or that 
portion of the conquered territory apportioned to individuals 
by a boc (book) or written instrument, and folcland, or the 
public property, terra popularise afterwards called terra regis, 
or crown land. 

7. Below the ceorls were the freedmen and the theowes or 
slaves, who were in exactly the same condition as the negro 
slaves in the West Indies. Some of them may have been 
the offspring of British serfs, but the greater portion were 
freemen who had forfeited their liberty by debt or crimes. 
A culprit who could not pay the penalty for his offence might 
1)0 redeemed from his punishment within a year, but never 



* Feud or fief is derived by some from an abbreviation of Emphyteusis, 
a word used by the Roman lawyers ; by others, from fee odh, or stipendiary 
property. Allodial is uncertain in its derivation. Benefice is stiil re- 
tained in eoclesiastical matters. 
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afterwards. Thej were very numerous, and employed in 
different offices: if one of them were killed by his master, 
no fine, or but a small one, was required ; if by a stranger, 
his price was paid to the owner. The canons of the church, 
however, and the example of the clergy, gradually softened 
the condition of these wretched beings, though they could not 
altogether obliterate it. 

8. The territorial division of the country into counties 
(condUUus) or shires (divisions), hundreds, and tithings, goes 
back apparently to the first settlement of the Saxons. Over 
each of these presided a magistrate ; over the county a coimt, 
earl, (Jarl, a Danbh title,) or alderman, who held both the 
civil and military government, and often assumed all the 
state and dignity of a king. These were assisted by a deputy 
called the shire-reeve {sheriff) or vice-comes, who was himself 
aided by legal assessors. Over the hundred .was set a hun- 
dreden or centenary, who was commonly a thane, and whose 
office was both honourable and lucrative. Last came the 
decanus or tithing man, who ruled the tithing or lowest 
division.* Ekch of these officers held a court in which justice 
was administered, and all the affairs of the district discussed. 
Here, too, the military assemblies were held, whence the 
courts were sometimes called Wapentakes. They were sub- 
ordinate one to another, so that an appeal lay from the tithing 
court to the hundred, and from that to the shiregemot. 

The principle of mutual responsibility was carried out to an 
extraordinary extent in these arrangements, the head of a 
family being answerable for the conduct of its members, and 
even of its guests, and the inhabitants of a tithing for that of 
their neighbours, which was called frank or free pledge. The 



* In some coundes there was another ma^strate, between the earl and 
tlie hondreden, called the trithing man, or lathe-reeve, who presided 
over sereral hundreds. Trithing means the third part of a Ehire, which 
in Yorkshire has been corrupted into Riding. In Sussex thej are called 
rapes, and in Kent lathes. 

It should be added that a tithing was not necessarily confined to ten 
families, but was so called because that was the smallest number of which 
it could be composed. 
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clerg}' alone were exempt from this obligation, but they 
often formed voluntary associations {sodalitia) amongst them- 
selves on the same excellent principle. 

9. The larger Saxon towns were distinguished by the name 
of burghs, derived cither from the barbarous Latin word bur- 
gus, a fort (irvpyos\ or from borh, a pledge or bail, from the 
mutual rcsiK)nsibility of the inhabitants. They were governed 
by a burgmot, or i)ortniot (if they were seaiK)rts), and a reeve, 
like the country districts, and the burgesses held offices by 
the tenure of pro|)erty.* 

The origin of cities rested with the Romans; for the 
Britons had none, properly so called, and the Anglo-Saxons 
planted theirs in the first instance upon the sites of the Roman 
towns and stations. So rapidly did they spread, however, 
that, with very few exceptions, all our present towns, and 
even villages and hamlets, appear to have existed from the 
Saxon times. The division of the country into parishes had 
also descended, almost without alteration, from the 10th cen- 
tury at the very latest.f 

10. The entire ])opulation of the country during this 
period cannot be exactly ascertained ; but no doubt the most 
numerous class by far was that of the ceorls. Every lay- 
man, in fact, who was not a thane or a slave, was a ceorl. 
Tlie clergy of all orders ranked with or even above the 
nobility; for while the oath of an earl was only equal in 
weight to that of six ceorls, that of a priest was equivalent 
to 120; of a deacon to 60; and of a simple monk to 30. 

* The word toim, however, or township (In Saxon tun, from tynan, to 
endo9e)f hftil not the same meaning as at the present day, but was nearly 
identical with what, after the Conquest, was called a manor. Thus the 
whole country was divided Into townships ns well as hundreds ; and for 
certain purposes the former had a jurisdiction of their own. The pre- 
siding deputy of the lord of the manor was called the town-reeve, and, 
with four others, represented the township In the courts of the hundred 
and shire. 

t The present number of parishes is about 10,700, and the villages 
perhaps about half as many more. This fact gives an extraordinary Idea 
of the extent to which population and Its attendant civilisation must have 
spread amoiigit the Anglo-Sazoot. 
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The word of a bishop, too, like that of a king, was conclusive 
in itself, and needed no corroborative oath. A ccorl might, 
however, become a thane by crossing the sea three times at 
his own risk, or by owning five hydes of land, held by his 
family for three generations in a direct line. 

11. The Anglo-Saxon laws were not all committed to 
writing, but only some principal ordinances : hence the distinc- 
tion still existing between statute or written law and common 
law ; which latter, although now indeed conveyed in books, 
was not originally founded upon any written act. All England 
was not governed by one code ; but, even after the Norman 
conquest, the West Saxon, Mercian, and Danish laws seem 
to have maintained a separate station, though we can hardly 
tell in what the difference consisted. Edgar the Peaceable 
and Edward the Confessor are said, however, to have exerted 
themselves for their assimilation. The earliest book of laws 
which we possess is that of King Ethelbert, of Kent, A.D. 
561 — 616, which contains eighty-nine ordinances, chiefly 
against personal offences. A remarkable regard is shown in 
these laws for personal liberty ; for they impose little or no 
corporal punishment, no imprisonment, and no capital punish- 
ment which may not be compounded for by a money payment. 
The chief and almost only infliction, indeed, is the wehrgeld, or 
fine which a delinquent was to pay to the injured party or his 
family ; to which was added, in many cases, a certain sum to 
the king or magistrate, as compensation for the violation of 
the public peace.* If the wehrgeld were not paid, he might, 
nevertheless, be reduced to a state of slavery. This system of 
compensation is common to all rude societies, where the law 
alone cannot protect life or property, and yet wishes to avoid 
the constant recurrence of personal revenge for personal 
wrong. The next codes are those of Lothaire and Edric, and 
of Wihtrsed, kings of Kent. Then foll6w those of Ina of 
Wessex; and after the Heptarchy, of Alfred, Edward the 



* The wehrgeld for a king was 240 pounds, equal in value to 7200/. 
sterling, one-half of which was paid to the public as a compensation for 
the loss of their sovereign. 
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Klder, Athelstane, Eklinund, Edgar, Ethelred, and Canute. 
The Latin lawd of Edward the Confessor have been rejected 
by antiquaries as spurious. The enactments of Edgar are the 
most numerous, amounting to 163, and next are those of 
Canute, whilst the laws of Alfred only number 66. The great 
merit of this celebrated jirince, indeed, seems rather to have 
lain in his strict and impartial administration of justice than in 
any extraordinary additions or improvements upon the laws. 

12. Judges do not appear to have been appointed expressly 
for the trial of causes till at least the time of Alfred. Trials 
took place in the public motes or assemblies, and sentence was 
passed by the ordinary president. The mode of giving evi- 
dence was by compurgati(m ; that is, by a certain number of 
persons swearing to the innocence of the accused, who was 
acquitted if their oaths were deemed sufficient, which was de- 
termined by their station or " worth." If he could not pro- 
cure such testimony, he might sometimes appeal to '^the 
judgment of God " by onlcal. This was effected by plung^g 
the ann into boiling water, or carrying a redhot iron in the 
naked hand for nine jkiccs. Other onleals were held by draw- 
ing from under a cover one of two ])ieces of wood; if the piece 
came out which had the cross cut uyHm it, he was acquitted, if 
the other, condemned : or by the corsned, a small piece of 
bread, which was believed to stick in the throat of a guilty 
man. Wager of battle, in which the two parties fought out 
their quarrel in presence of the court, was another mode, 
which, although genenilly sup|K)seil to have been introduced 
by the Normans, was probably in use Iwfore the Conquest. * 
The choice, however, of these various forms of trial was only 
allowed when the lord or sujKrior of the accused had previ- 
ously borne testimony in his favour. Civil suits were decided 

* It is roinarknblo that the trial bv wtmor of battle was not abolished 
till the year 181S, when a {KTsmii named Abraham Thornton, who had 
been trietl t\»r n ra|H* and murder in the parish ol' Sutton CoUlfichl, and 
aeipntted. was indieted under its ]»n»visions a >eovmd time. Tlio nearest 
of kin beinj; however unwilling to enter the li>ts the atvused |>erson 
eM'a|KHl. Tlu* solieitor ijnploM'tl tor the delenee was Mr. Edward Sadler 
ot* Sutton ColdlWUl. 
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upon precisely the same principle, though with some difference 
in the forms. It is thus evident that a jury, in the modem 
sense, could have had no place in an ancient trial; for the 
finding of the verdict was not a matter of nice deliberation 
upon the facts, but must have been obvious to every one the 
moment the oaths were taken or the ordeal gone through. 
Trial by jury, indeed, could only come in as the ordeal, 
which was an appeal to the Deity, and the compurgation, 
which was an appeal to one's neighbours, (the two kinds of 
beings who were supposed to be best acquainted with the 
character of the accused as well as the circumstances of the 
case,) went out ; and its introduction is, therefore, to be re- 
ferred, not to the Saxon, but properly to the Norman times. 

13. That the old principle of direct decision might be fully 
carried out, not only was a certain value put by law on every 
individual, which determined the amount at which his testi- 
mony as a witness was to be rated, and the damage he could 
claim as plaintiff, or must pay as defendant, but every limb and 
part of the body had its distinct wehr or legal worth. Thus, 
in the oldest laws, a leg was valued at 50«. ; the little finger at 
11^.; the great toe at lOs. ; and so on in proportion. 

14. There were some "boteless" crimes, however, in later 
times, for which no compensation would be taken, but were 
always capital; as treason, military desertion, open theft, 
housebreaking, and premeditated murder. The common capi- 
tal punishment seems to have been hanging, or sometimes 
stoning: other punishments were imprisonment, outlawry, 
banishment, whipping, branding, the pillory, amputation of 
the limbs, mutilation of the nose, ears, and lips, plucking out 
the eyes, and tearing off the hair. Summary punishment 
might also be inflicted by any one on a criminal caught in open 
fault, as a thief found " hand-habend " or " back-bcarand," 
or a murderer standing by the corpse with the bloody weapon 
in bis hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UELIGION. 

1. The arrival of the Saxons in Britain was for a time almost 
fatal to the Christian religion, for those fierce idolaters made 
war no less upon the faith than upon the possessions of the 
natives, and destroyed the churches and the priesthood aa 
widely as their arms could reach. The labouring population, 
indeed, who were probably pennitted to remain on the soil 
as bondmen, may have been allowed to retain their religion 
in peace, so far as it could be supported without oitlinanoes 
or a clergy. 

2. The heathenism of the invading tribes was, most likely, of 
the same character as that of the Scandinavians, which has been 
])re:;erved in the two books called the Eddii, compiled in the 
11th and 12th centuries from such sacred poems of the an- 
cient Scalds as tlicn survived, and in the Voluspa or Prophecy 
of Vola, of the same date. The tone of this system was wild 
and ferocious, and its great liead and centre the famous Wo- 
den or Odin — "the father of slaughter, the god that names 
the slain, and carries with him desolation and fire.*' This 
fearful deity was accompanied by a number of followers, or 
rather children, eleven gods and as many goddesses, some of 
whose names, along with those of the Sun and Moon, have 
l)een perpetuated in the days of the Christian week, as those 
of the Romans are in the months of the year. There were 
also three Fates, and a crowd of inierior genii ; in opposition 
to whom stood the evil s[)irits Lok and Hcla, who were at- 
tended by th<i serpent Midgard, the woU Fenris, the Giants, 
and a dark crow<l of malignant (lemons. On the subject of a 
futun* stale this religion was partieulnrly explicit. The 
brave ascendeil to Walhalla, where they spent the days in 
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fight, and the nights in feasting on the everlasting boar, 
and drinking mead out of the skidls of their enemies. The 
slothful and cowardly sank into Niflheim, the abode of 
Evil^ whose palace was Anguish, her table Famine, the 
waiters Expectation and Delay, the threshold Precipice, 
her bed Leanness, and her glances Terror. At the end of a 
certidn period, however, this temporary system was all to pass 
away in one universal conflagration, and a new world to arise, 
ruled by a greater and nobler god than Odin, and with new 
standards of vice and virtue. The juncture of these two dis- 
tinct creeds is very curious, and it has been supposed that 
the latter was the primitive religion of the European tribes, 
before they were subdued by the more savage Scythians. 

3. The rites of Scandinavian worship were in keeping with 
the spirit of the religion. Vast rugged temples, with gigantic 
images armed with terrible weapons, wild hymns, and horrid 
human sacrifices, even of children by their own parents, dis- 
played the rude and gloomy temper of the northern barbarians. 
Women were viewed as the chosen receptacles of divine inspi- 
ration, and dreaded either as priestesses of the gods, or witches 
endued with fatal power from hell. The position of the 
priests is not so well ascertained, but they probably possessed 
the same influence as in other uncivilised countries. The 
most peaceful form of this sanguinary superstition was, appa- 
rently, held by the Anglo-Saxons ; whose habits were soon 
softened by their residence in the tranquil plains and milder 
climate of England, and who were thus not wholly unpre- 
pared for the reception of Christianity. 

4. The celebrated event which gave the greatest, though 
perhaps not the earliest, impulse to the preaching of the Gospel 
amongst the heathen conquerors of Britain, was the sight of 
some young Saxon slaves by Gregory, sumamed the Great, in 
the marketplace of Rome. Deeply interested in their fate, he 
would have himself set out as a missionary to their country 
but for the persuasions of his friends ; and one of his first acts, 
after succeeding to the bishopric of Rome, was to send Au- 
gustin. Prior of the convent of St. Andrew's, with forty monks, 
upon the holy errand. On their journey they were so dismayed 
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at the accounts of Anglo-Saxon ferocity that they begged 
permission to return, which Gregory would by no means 
grant ; and thus obliged to proceed, in the year of our Lord 
596-7 they landed in safety in the isle of Thanet. Fortu- 
nately the king of Kent, Ethelbert, who was also Bretwalda 
of the empire, had married a Christian princess. Bertha, 
daughter of the king of France, and a Gallican bishop, named 
Liudhard, had already been in the habit of performing divine 
service in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. The king re- 
ceived them with caution but with kindness, and in a short 
time himself and 10,000 of his subjects were baptized in a 
single day. Upon receipt of these joyful tidings, Gregory 
conferred the primacy of the island and the pall* upon 
Augustin, who was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Aries in France ; and thus received his orders in a direct 
line, as it is said, from Trophimus, the companion of St. Paul 
and founder of the A relatensian see. The most important point 
which now presented itself was the abolition of the heathen 
festivals and ceremonies, which it was feared might provoke 
a relapse into idolatry. By the advice of Gregory the pagan 
temples were not destroyed, but consecrated as Christian 
churches ; and the festivals were suffered to remain, only 
devoted to the honour of the saints, whilst sacred joy assumed 
the place of a riotous worship. 

6. The ancient British clergy, who still survived in Wales, 
did not altogether approve of tjie arrogant demands which 
the new metropolitan made in right of his Roman commis- 
sion ; and in a conference held at Augustin's Oak, on the 
borders of Hereford, they positively refused to comply with 
his requisition, that they should conform to the Roman 
manner of baptizing and of keeping Easter, acknowledge 
the authority of the pope, and join himself in preaching to 
the Saxons.t So incensed was he at this that he invoked 

* The pall is a woollen vestment worn on the shoulders of an arch- 
bishop, originally sent as a mark of brotherhood, but afterwards of 
obedience to the see of Rome. It was often sold for vast sums. Its 
*orui is preserved in the arms of the archbishops. 

t Their protest* conveyed hy Dinoth, Abbot of Bangor, is said to have 
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agunst them the wrath of Heaven and the vengeance of the 
English, the latter of which, at least, was not slack to follow 
the prophecy. 

6. The zealous exertions of the missionaries were not, 
however, vrithout their effect. The kings of Essex and East 
Anglia were converted before the death of Augustin (a. d. 
604), and three sees, Canterbury, London, and Rochester, were 
founded, to which one for each kingdom was speedily added. 
The first Saxon Archbishop of Canterbury was Bertwald, 
who was consecrated a. d. 690. Through the medium partly 
of the strangers and partly of British, Irish, and Galilean 
preachers, the whole of England was gradually converted, 
though not without many fierce attacks from those who 
longer remained pagans, and several relapses of those who 
had professed Christianity. The last State brought under 
the influence of the Gospel was Sussex, which was converted 
by Wilfred, Bishop of York, a. d. 681. Thus, in somewhat 
more than 200 years from their arrival in the island, and less 
than a century from the coming of Augustin, the Anglo- 
Saxons were freed from their heathen superstitions, and the 
foundations of the Church of England happily laid. 

7. The disputes with the British churches still continued, 
however, and a new one was added about the clerical ton- 
sure *, but they were at length ended by the zeal and pru- 
dence of Theodore of Tarsus, who was consecrated Arch- 
run as follows ; — "Be it knowflh and without doubt to you, that we all 
are and every one of us obedient and subject to the Church 6f God and 
to the Pope of Rome, and to every true and pious Christian, to love 
every one in his degree in perfect charity, and to help every one of them 
by word and deed to be the children of God ; and other obedience than 
this I do not know due to him whom you name to be pope and father of 
fathers, to be claimed and to be demanded ; and this .obedience we are 
ready to give and to pay to him and to every Christian continually. 
Besides we are under the government of the Bishop of Caerleon-upon- 
Uske, who is to oversee under God over us, to cause us. to keep the way 
spiritual." 

* The Romish ecclesiastics wore their hair round the temples in imita- 
tion of the crown of thorns, whilst the Britons, after the Eastern fashion, 
shaved it off the forehead into the form of a crescent, on account of 
which they were said to bear the mark of Simon Magu& 
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bishop of Canterbury by Pope Vitalian, A. D. 668. At a 
council called at Hertford, A. D. 673, this active prelate suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a full assent to the canons which he had 
brought from Rome, and a complete agreement in matters of 
faith and worship. The monarchs did not, however, much 
regard the pleasure of the Romish bishop ; for Wilfrid, of 
York, having dared to appeal to his authority, was committed 
to prison by King Egfrid, for his audacity ; and the next king, 
Aldfrid, seconded by his bishops, again refused to listen to 
the interposition of the pope. 

The ei^ertions of Theodore were in many respects highly 
beneficial to the English Church. Large bishoprics were 
divided into more manageable sees; landholders were en- 
couraged to build parish churches by being declared the 
patrons ; the churches themselves, heretofore mostly of timber, 
began to be built of stone ; the cathedral chanting was intro- 
duced into them generally ; and a regular provision was 
made for the clergy by the imposition of a kirk-scot of one 
Saxon penny upon every house that was worth thirty pence 
of yearly rent. 

8. The age of the Church which succeeded its establish- 
ment in England was marked by profuse donations from the 
wealthy, if not by the general payment of regular tithes * ; 
the consequent increase of pomp and magnificence in the 
celebration of religious rites, and the frequent foundation of 
monasteries in all directions. 

Vows of celibacy and poverty were not at first required in 
these monasteries, and they were soon crowded with persons 
of all ranks and characters, not always, perhaps, to the 
honour of religion or the edification of the people. A great 
veneration for relics and pilgrimages, especially to Rome, also 
made its appearance ; and two kings, to whom is owed the 
foundation of the English college at Rome, ended their days 

* It is commonly believed that tithes were first paid by the Mercians, 
in the latter part of the 8th century, at the command of King Ofla, and 
that the tax was ext«nde<l over all England by King Ethelwulf in 855, 
at a council of the whole clergy and nobility. The subject is, however, 
involved in great obftcurity.] 
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as monks wi:h:ii itf vfJis.* 1l T^*. & iirovinr'Ju! rvuric': was 
held at Cline- vr Cj. viriiwx, ui'sc TtK'lH-^icr, a: vhu-i. ur ii^i^ 
than ihirrr caa-.-ns irerf Tiaa«*d jfir tin reitirmaiinx. n: iii! 
clenrv, and the reir-^'J^'Ti i«^ f^rritsiasiirail sfiuiTS. \iar^ n: 
these diri-otii-ns are eir^-t'iiixr'"^ "V'ij^ Mii iuui?.i'»iis, nsiecisil!^ 

«, ■ ■ « ■ 

with K-irard to oriin&:5.«ii izii :it Tiru:Tri,"{ rr >-ut": ii ui-mift- 
terles: bui thcv are- cii-f t rt!mLrti.:ij« us rsiiiTi.iUsi*' lvuiuiiic 
anv mention of STir'Ziisisi'.'- *:• tL- •«- :c Tmiam^ Tiit- ^i:!ii:* 
did not. h<.'wever. prefer.: iic^cus :>tr:Tig uiuiii i: "Lii* 7»<>x>c- 
and sometimes with «-j^x*Sw Tv-:. jfC'^riS' wfc^ litr 
bv him into Eniilani :\ warSs zht :-j:i5*e :i: 'Jia 
whose decrees scx-m lo Live :•«;: rs-K^T fi -riz^i'j 

9. Now also the siva: c:>i.:r:s7 i^*:»^z '^ -:a*i :( inmott 3& 
churches, and the re^f^c^ whxA si>:cj-i ne jttdi x* T&j'im. 
extended to EnsLind. where ;he cadcos cc I2je ji£et;iiii ^'ozuriZ 
of Nice ( A.D. 787 u which saactiosKd lieir ase isti T^jzfti 
adoration, were condemnol by ;he bcsbofVw aad cbe Ikursieti 
Alcuin was emploved to write dinecdy ag:uiLsc them. 

10. A new misfortune befel the Church in the be^nolo^ 
of the 9th century, through the incursions of the (ttpui 
Danes, wlio once more plundered and iledtn>yeil the sacreii 
edifices, and slew or sold as slaves great numbers of the 
clcr«rv. The efTects of these devastations were such that 
King Alfred complained that on his accession to the thruno 
he could find very few priests north of the Ilunilicr wlio Wi*ro 
able to translate the Latin service into the vulf^r tunguet 
and south of the Thames not one. A chiTk wnjiy hoireir«r# 
put to their ravages by the victoricH of that gn*fii mommllt 
and a number of the Dancei, with their prinrr, Oatlfnifff# 
agreed to embrnce the Christian religion. Hcftroelj, hr^MMV 
had the Church begun to recover her former prifiJiHm# m4 
to repair her losses, when intestine divisionv wnmfif^aA ik 



* Ina of WcsMix founde«I % boiue at Rome for Xhn r«fJ|tWm ftf IbM^ 
pilgrims and duration of Engliidi yiyotfc, to wbirfk i9&m of M eire fal M^r 
warrld appropriatcl the annaal ram tAtfOff fpfmnj frMn ew^ry kMfMF if 
dominions, calM ^ fimok'i-filTCT',** Mid ** Pet>r-p«>nee«** htfttmre pt^ 
the feast of St. Peter ad Vinciila. 
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famous Dunstan embroiled the clergy by his efforts at a new 
reformation. Himself an immarried Benedictine monk, he 
sought to enforce the celibacy of the priesthood, and to in- 
crease the powers and privileges of the monasteries. In 
these attempts he was vigorously resisted, but without suo- 
eess. The cause of Dunstan was henceforth completely in 
the ascendant ; and so many persons devoted themselves to 
the cloisters that at length more than one-third of the lands 
of England were in possesion of the Church, and conse- 
quently exempted from all taxei^ and generally from military 
service. 

11. Towards the close of the 10th century the Danes 
renewed their terrible assaults, which terminated at length 
in the elevation of Canute to the throne. This king soon 
became a zealous Christian, and prohibited all practice of 
heathenism in the strictest manner. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, Westminster Abbey was rebuilt, and endowed 
with great riches and privileges. It was first founded by 
Sebert of Essex, a. d. 604, by whom also a church was built 
on the site of the present St. Paul's, and Mellitus appointed 
the first bishop of London. 

12. The penitential discipline of those days was ostensibly 
very rigorous. Offenders denounced by the Church were re- 
quired to abstain from fieih-meat and every ordinary comfort ; 
but a convenient loophole was sometimes found in the persons 
of other people, who might be hired to perform part of the 
penance, and in the remission of punishment upon the 
payment of certain fines. In the canons of Aelfric, who 
was archbishop of Canterbury from 995 to 1005, we find 
several curious particulars — as that there should be seven 
orders of clergy, of which six were inferior ; the seventh, or 
presbyter, being ranked with the higher class of bishops, ex- 
cept, of course, in the matter of ordination. The books laid 
down as neceesary for a priest were the Psalter, Epistle and 
Gospel books. Missal or Prayer Book, Hymn Book, Manual, 
Calendar, Passional, Penitential, and Lectionary.* They 

* The principal Prayer Books were at last united in the Ritual of Sanim, 
compiled by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, about a.d. 1080, and founded 
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were to explun the Gospel in Eiylish to the people on Sun- 
days and holfdays, and to teach them the Creed and Pater- 
noster in the same language. They were forbidden also to 
take money for perfonabg any part of their duty. Oil was 
to be used in baptism nod in anointing the eick ; but no 
sick man to be anointed unless he desired it. The reserva- 
tion of the bread consecrated at Easter is forbidden ; and 
water ordered to be mixed with- the sacramental wine. . 
Aeliric also translated eighty l^omilies into Saxon for the 
use of the people, from wtfch we learn that the English 
Church understood, and explained the important doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper Exactly as she does at the present day. 

Of the Scottish Church duriug this period much is not 
known; hut its ministers (called Culdeea) would appear to 
have differed widely both from the English Church and from 
Rome, and were forbidden, in the year 816, to exercise any 
sacred functions in England. 

upon the Sacramentary of Gregory the Great. There were kIbo the 
" Uses" of York, Hereford, Bangor, nnd Lincoln, which were not united 
Into one common form till the time of the Reformation. 

The words mass and miisal are derived from the ancient practice of 
annonnciDg to the catcehumcDS that the communioD service was about 
to begin and that they must retire — "Ite, missaest," i.e. ecdeaia. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

LEARNING AND ARTS. 

1. From the rude Teutonic tribes, intent only upon war and 
conquest, no advances in literature could have been expected; 
and, in fact, there id no proof of their having given any 
attention to study till after the period of their conversion. 
What was the exact form even ef their language when they 
first entered Britain, it is impossible to,discover — we only 
know that the dialects of the three tribes were branches of 
the ancient Gothic, and may conjecture that the Anglo-Saxon 
language was afterwards fonned by their intermixture. Tliey 
are supiK)sed, however, like other Gothic nations, to have 
made use of certain mysterious characters called Runes, a 
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Runic Characters. (From the Tout at Bridekirk, CumtH-rland.) 

word which of itself means secrecy. These letters, which 
(though apparently only variations of the Gothicised Greek 
or Roman alphabet) it is difficult to read with any thing like 
correctness, were supposed to possess the strangest magical 
powers, to stop a vessel in her course, an arrow in its flight, 
excite love or hatred, and even raise the coq)se from the grave. 
They were retained by the Continental Danes and the Ice- 
landers so late as the beginning of the 14th century; but in 
England they were soon discoumged by the Christian mis- 
sionaries, who introduced the onlinary Latin characters in- 
stead. Very good specimens of the Runes may be found 
on a pillar at Bewcastle, and a font in the church of Bride- 
kirk, Ijoth in Cumberland. 

2. Tlie mode of writing Latin, however, in the sixth cen- 
tury differed somewhat from that of the Roman empire, a 
diftcrenccL which is still retained in the printing of Gaelic, 
and (with some slight variations) in the common typographical 
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Coniinon Abbrcviatiotid : ■), and; t, or; jj, that; ti, bishop; 
k'» king; %, year ; cp, quoth; kt, kalends. 

The Anglo-Saxon language, which displays much perspi- 
cuity, strength, and harmony, appears to have passed through 
three successive stages, according to the influx of strangers, 
speaking different dialects of the same great mother tongue. 
The first, or British Saxon, was sicken till the invasion of the 
Danes ; the Dano-Saxon prevailed till the Con(iuest, when 
the Norman-Saxon, which was, in fact, a transition to English, 
took its place, until about the time of Henry II. it became the 
language which, after some further changes, continues to be 
spoken to the present day. ^ 

3. During the 6th century learning was confined to the 
Britons and Irish, of whom the latter in particular excelled 
the scholars of every part of the Continent. For a long time 
it was the custom, sjiys Bede, for the English of all ranks to 
retire to Ireland for study and devotion, where they were hos- 
pitably received, and supplied- gratuitously with food, books, 
and instruction. Of the eminent men of this century, Gildas 
the historian and St. Columbanus are best known by their 
extant writings.! The spirit of Christianity, however, soon 

• Three of these letters are, however, iK^culiar to the Anglo-Saxon. 
The sign of th was unknown to the Romans, and an ancient rune was 
retained for the purpose, 1> or D, or a line drawn through the head of 
the 8. Another rune was employed to denote the sound of ir, y. 

t The British language, or some form of it, was not only spoken through- 
out this [Kiriod in dillerent parts oi' the country, but continued in Cunibcr- 
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stimulated the Saxons to literary exertion, and schools were 
speedily founded, from which, before the close of the 7th 
century, learned Englishmen began to proceed. The first 
who wrote in Latin was Aldhehn, Bishop of Sherbom, who 
was educated by MaildufF, an Irishman, and died in 709. A 
famous poet also appeared at this time, named Caedmon, a 
monk of Whitby, who died about 680 * ; of whose writings 
several pieces have been preserved. As a specimen, we may 
give part of his first poem, on the Origin of Things : — 

• ■ 

Nu pe rceolan hefiian ' Now we shall prwse 

peopen-picef peajib . « . The guardian of heaven's kingdom, 

GDecobep mihce ' The Creator's might 

"j hif mob-jet^onc And his mind's thought. 

UUepa pulbeppcebeji Glorious Father of Men ! w 

Spa he punbpa jehpccf As of every wonder He 

6ce bpihcen Lord Eternal 

Oopb onfcealbe. Formed the beginning.f 

A copy of the Lord's Prayer, written by Eadfrith, Bishop 

land and the south of Scotland till the 13th century, and generally in 
Cornwall till the reign of Henry VHI. The last person who could speak 
Cornish was Dolly I'entrath, an old fish-wife near Penzance, towards the 
middle of the reign of George III. There seems, however, no great 
reason to suppose that Webli will, for a long time at least, yield to its 
more i)owerful neighbour. 

* Palgrave doubts, however, whether Ca^dmon be a real Anglo-Saxon 
name of an individual, as it has no proper meaning in that language, or a 
mere designation taken from the initial word of Genesis in the Chaldaic 
Targum of Onkclos, b'Cadmin (in Hebrew, b'Keschith) in the begitaung, 
Cadmon also is a famous cabalistic word signifying originally Eastern, 
and he accordingly supposes that this name may have been assumed by 
some Anglo-Saxon monk or layman, who had resided in the East and 
acquired a knowledge of Chaldee and the Cabala. The style of many of 
o>8 episodes, he adds, is highly Oriental. 

T Anglo-Saxon poetry (of which the principal remains are Canlmon's 
aj'aphrases of Scripture, the poem of Beowulf, and some shorter pieces) 
^ as very simple in its construction, having neither rhymes like English, 
or ^^^"'*^'* ^eet like the Latin, but depending chielly upon an alliteration 
^ostl^^i^^^^^ °^ initial letters, and a kind of loose rhythm determined 
*4>proaoK^ ^^^ ^^^* '^^^ ^'^^^ period, and in a lew instances, there is an 
*ione or ^*^y">e. A poet was cidled sco[) or sccoj), from scci»pi)cn, to 
^€tke ; as the Danes called him scald, from scaldre, to polish. 
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of Lindisfame, about the year 700, will also be interesting, 
and perhaps a little more intelligible : — 

'< Fabep upen $u aptS in heopnum f le 2ehal2;ub noma t5in ; to 
cymetS pic tSin ; fie pillo 5in fuffilf m heopne ~} m eopSo ; hlap 
ufenne opep pi|Tlic pel uf cobe^ ; ;] F^PS^F ^f fcyiba ufna f uae uae 
fop^eFon fcylbjum upim ; anb ne inlaeb ufih in coptunje uh ^eppij 
uph fpom ^e. 

4. Great service was rendered to the cause of letters by 
Archbishop Theodore, who i>foi]ght from Rome a valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin books, and several profi^ssors 
of the sciences, to assist in education.* The 8th and 
9th centuries produced many distinguished men, amongst 
whom may be particularly mentioned Venerable Bcde, whose 
entire works amount to eight volumes folio ; Boniface, after- 
wards Archbishop of Mentz, and the famous Irishman 
Alcuin, the tutor of Charlemagne; Virgilius, Bishop of 
Saltzburg, and the noble Joannes Erigena; with Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, Tobias, Bishop of Rochester, and the 
great King Alfred himself, with his learned friend and bio- 
grapher, Asser. 

5. The mass of the people, however, continued very igno- 
rant ; and, indeed, from the simple manners of the age, had 
little occasion for learning; whilst books were generally 
scarce and high priced. Much also wite conveyed in poetry, 
orally repeated, which would now-a-days be consigned to 
writing. In fine, the wasting inroads of the Danes destroyed 
for a time both the taste for learning and the means of ac- 
quiring it, by the ruin of the monastic schools and the total 
dispersion of the scholars. 

6. The great restorer of learning after those dreadful days 
was Alfred, himself a monarch distinguished in every noble at- 
tainment. His own love for knowledge was excited at twelve 
years of age, when his mother showed him a volume of poetry 
beautifully illuminated, and promised it as a gift on the con- 

* Hie circle of knowledge then commonly taught comprised the seven 
liberal arts, viz. grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which were called the 
irivium ; and music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, which consti- 
tute the quadrivium. 

E 2 
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dition of his acquiring the alphabet. When fully settled on his 
throne he took the greatest pains to find out learned men in all 
countries, whom he invited to his court, and treated with the 
utmost respect. He re-founded the old schools, and established 
new ones, and is said to have either founded or restored the 
University of Oxford.* He endowed these seminaries with 
one eighth of his whole revenues, and compelled all owners 
of two hydes of land and upwards to send their sons to school, 
setting the example in his own children. He exerted himself 
also to procure the tmnslation of useful books into Anglo- 
Saxon, and added several with his own hand. Translations 
of the Bible were not unfrequent in those days ; and the 
study of the Scriptures was earnestly and constantly recom- 
mended to both clergy and laity, as the groundwork of their 
common faith. To sacred studies, indeed, profane literature 
was constantly obliged to give way, and classic authors were 
treated as something sinful, which might only be read by 
special permission.f 

7. After the death of Alfred the Danes renewed their 
ravages ; and learning, in consequence, declined considerably. 
It is reported, however, that the University of Cambridge 
was founded by his son, Edward the Elder; but on no very 
certain authority. A new source of science now began to 
open in the East, where the Arabians were zealously culti- 
vating literature and the arts. Their discoveries were com- 
municated to Europe by the famous Pope Gerbert, who had 
studied amongst the Saracens at Cordova ; and our ancestors 
may possibly have participated in the benefit at an earlier 
period than is generally believed. 

8. Canute the Dane, himself distinguished for his poetic 

* University College is saul to have been founded by him, and the 
crypt under St. Peter's church bears the name of his friend and tutor 
Grimbald. The first express mention of this university occurs in Li- 
gulfus, who wrote immediately after the Conquest, and who says that he 
studied first at Westminster and then at Oxford. 

f When a monk wanted to read a Greek or Roman classic, he scratched 
his ear like a dog, to show his itching for those heathen dogs. Aleuin 
was particularly severe on Virgil, having been sadly frightened when a 
boy by some pretended demons who thi-catencd to " cut his corns " if he 
preferred that j)oet to the Psalms of David 
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powers, did much to repair the injuries committed by hid 
countrymen ; and in the reign of Edwanl the Confessor the 
schools appear, in some [>Iaces at least, to have flourished. 
The unsettled state of the country, however, prevented any 
general advance in learning. The most eminent writer of the 
time was Aelfric of Canterbury ; and we have also a very 
valuable work called the " S^ixon Chronicle," written, as it is 
supposed, by a series of hands, commencing soon after the 
time of Alfred, and continuing till the year II 54. 

Upon the whole, the literature 6f the Anglo-Saxon period 
is chiefly valuable in an historical point of view, and as dis- 
playing the foundations, of our national tongue, its principal 
compositions being written in Latin, or mere translations 
from Latin authors. It cannot, however, be too strongly 
recommended to the attentive student of English history. 

9. In entering upon the history of the arts practised by 
our forefathers, architecture, and especially church architec- 
ture, claims the first place. That the Saxons erected temples 
of some kind for their Pagan worship there can be no doubt ; 
but of their form or material nothing is known with certainty. 
On their conversion to Christianity, they immediately began 
to build churches, at first, in all [>robability, of timber, and in 
process of time of stone. To Wilfrid of York and Benedict 
Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth in the 7 th century, the intro- 
duction of an improved style of architecture is due; and 
under their direction several churches and nioujisterics were 
built with unusual splendour. 

The models from which these and all subsequent churches 
were copied were obviously the Roman edifices remaining 
either in England or on the Continent, from whence the 
first artificers were brouglit.* The llomans, in turn, had 
borrowed their best architecture from the Greeks, but with 
considerable modifications, which at length changed its cha- 
racter very materially : in particular the introduction of the 
arcA, which was not used by the Greeks, chislied with the 
columns, which were still retained, but no longer required as 

* Even the corbel head aiul zigzag ornament of tlic 12th century may 
he found on the consoles of Diooletian^s pnlacc at Spahitro. 

E 3 
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eupporta ; and, wUh other mixtures and corrupt Jons, gmdually 
produced the atyle which has been called Komonesque, and 
which finally prevailed throughout the empire. 




Another important circumBtance was the frequent con- 
version of the basilicas or halls of justice into Christian 
churches, a purpose for which the old Pagan temples were 
unfitted by their size and shape. This afterwards materially 




affected the form of churches, as we shall have occasion to 
point out. From this original Roman source, then, the whole 
race of conquering Gotha drew their notions of building, 
without attempting, for a long time, any serious innovations 
of their own. 
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10, Of the eorly Anglo-Saxon churches previous to the 
Danish invasion there arc scarcely any traces remaining, and 
of the older British tiibrics still l(>ss.* Perhaps Brixworth 
IB Northamptonshire may lie attributed to the latter port of 
the 7th century, and parts of the church within the walla 
of Dover Castle. These early atructures apiiear to have been 
builti like the Itoman basilicas, with a nave (with or without 
^sles) and a chancel. No mention is made of transepts or 
litrgo towers at this period. la the 10th century, however, 
an evident change of style made its appcnmncc on the Con- 




tinent, which may he traced, perhaps, to the influence of the 
Byzantine school. Of this ncAV style the cruciform plan was 
an important feature, and altogether it approaches that which 
will presently be described as the Norman. Towards the 
close of the century some indications of il may be fuimd in 
Kngland, at least so far as transepts and a great tower. 
The general character of Anglo-Saxon architecture, even 

* The few remuiuing fragments of Bntlsli omlories in Comwiilt have 
been more frequently vibited ani described since the diacovury of St. 
PfranV Clmpel (Perranzabiiloe) in 1835. They are, however, so n 
and insignificani, as lo inlcreet chiefly from their extrpme nntlijiiity. 
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Aen verging to the Norman, was cKtromoIy plnin and ma*"- 
with very thick witlb, ehiirt chimny pillars, nnd pliiin 
Hind arches. The ilonrwaya were BeinicirPtilar or triiuigulnr 
at to]), the windows Hmall and round beaded, with deep double | 
apUys and very little ornnmonlcd. The great peculiarity I 
I the outdidc was the disposition of long and fhort blocks I 
temately at t)ie angles of a liuilding, and the narrow stripat 
f fltone which run vertically or hori?;ontally up the face of J 




the walls. Hell lowers were proViably ntit more than a century j 
older than the Conquest, for bells iliemsolvea are reckoned 
among " strange and wonderful things" at that piTind. 

II. Of the domestic architecture of the Saxona we have 

but little knowledge. Houses as well aa churches were at 

^£nit built of timber, and even in the time of Alfred the Great 

uildings were very rare.* Glass windows bad, indewl, 

Ben introduced before his time, hut the difRculty which he 

* The vi-ry wont Iviiilirlnii lii^ans W l/iii/il. 
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Ibunil in managing Ihc light of hia great rnmllc shown tlint ttiey 
were not in very geneml use. Ah contni^tcd with the Nonnaii 
booses alter the Conquest they apprarcil low and mean, anil 
vere [Kobably built without much care or elegance. Tbetr 
fbrtreeaes most have been of conddcrable strength, t'mni.tbe 
rematance which some of them made to Willian/ij nnny ; but 
c^tbem also we know little or nothing. 




NOM^B77T)N CONST 
LjOJODpjORUOO 

Atol pifhlnojxc-rvjitddiC 



12. The art of sculpture mont probably accompanied the 
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introducUon of the Roman nrchitecture, and flourished or de- 
cayed from the same causes. Of ita excellence on defects, 
however, no monuments of any consequence remain. Paint- 
ing, at least so far as the illumination of MSS., was carried 
to great perfection in Ireland as early as the 6th century, 
and amongst the Anglo-Saxons from the 8tli to the 1 1th 
centuries, ae many existing works combine to show. Its chief 




features were extreme intricjicy of pattern, and intcrlaeings 
of knots in a diagonal or square form, sometimes interwoven 



t-siP. nr.] 



5» 



with aniiunld, uatl terminallDg in hea4.1s of serpents or birds. 
Mituy of these Ulutuinated letter are in a style altogether 
peculiar to the English school, and of a very bold and rich 
diameter. Embroidery in gold and silver thread and silks 
of various colyure was much practised by ladies of rank, and 
great jwrt of the Bayous tapestry wrought in comuiemoration 
of the NonuaD Conquest, i^ thought to have been executed 




by the compelled labours of the English women. Music v 
also cultivated with :irdoui', although confined to simple melody 
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down to the 1 1 til century, when the present syatcm of notation 
vfoti introduced by Gnido ArctiniH. The Gregorian chnnt was 
no doubt bnmgbt over by Auguutin and his companions, but it 
is to Tlicodore of Canterbury that the first general diifusion 
of superior church music is owing. Permanent schools of 
music were finally established nt the monasteries, and a princi- 
pal one at Canterbury. The musical instruments which they 
possessed, 1>cside8 bcll», were the horn, trumpet, flute, drum, 
cymbals, rote or viol, lyre and harp, which last is sometimes 
represented oslrinngularnnd sometimes square or oblong, with 
a number of strings varying from four to eleven. It was the 
favourite instrument of festive companies, and was not impro- 
bably borrowed from the Irish.* Tlicy were acquainted also 
with the organ, though of a rude and simple kind. 

13. In metals the Aoglo-Saxuns worketl with great skill. 
So early, perhiqra, as the 7th century, the English jewellers 
and goldsmiths were eminent in their pnifessions, nnd great 



■^-""^^ 




quantities of their trinkets were eoncitantly ex]M>rtcd ti> the 
Continent. Smiths and anuoureitt were highly esteemed, and 
even the clergy thought it no ilisgraoo to han<l)e their tonls. 
Sf. Dunstan, in particular, is eclebriitnd ns the best black- 
smith, brazier, goldsmith, and engraver of Ills time. For 
these purposes the mines of England seem to have furiiishe<1 
abundance of mnteriLiIs, and to have been worked to a consi- 
derable extent. The churches were the chief objects of oma- 



* S<i fninous wt 
(laugbtur of l'c|iir 
tu Irulniul fur | 



. tlic cliiirL-li music of tliu Iri^li in thimc timea, that tliu 
i>r I'Vniicc, in tbi; 7th (■ciiliirv, is rii'..rik.l to liave sent 
i'»oilA i[iiulirii.Hl (o inxlriK't llii' nuns of Nivdlc m 



LEAUNING ANIl 



ment, aod wero roofed with lead, und tilk-d with gold atid 
silver cupe, images and crucilixca, und windows of stained glaae. 




14. Carpentry was well understood Itoth for the purjKwc» 
of architecture and for the construction of carts, waggons, 
ploughs, and other implcmcnto of agricidture. Tlicy built also 
tiavellingcarrii^s and ships, (both, however, sufficiently rude,) 
with the uaual variety of domestic couvenieneicB. Woollen 
and linen cloths were also manufactured, though not, ijcrhaps, 
of a very fine quality. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KAVAL AND MILITABT AFFAIRS. 

1. All freemen and proprietors of land, except the ministerB 
of religion, were tnuned to the use of arms, and always held 
ready to take the field at a moment's warning. At certain 
timee they met in each tithing, hundred, and county, for mar- 
tial exercises, and there was a general review or wapenshaw of 
all the arms and armed men in each county upoo a certain day 
in the month of May. Military service was performed for the 
clergy by their tenants. The troops were composed of the 
infantry or ceorls, and the cavalry or thanes. The first were 
variously armed with spenrs, long bills or battleaxes, broad 
double-edged swords and clubs, and had little defensive ar- 




rLnged Hiil uid CDmm< 



roour beyond a small oval shield with a boss in the centre, 
a leathern helmet, a breast guard or gt)rget, and a liuen tunic. 
The cavalry were better armed, and added to the linen or 
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leathern tunic scales or rings of metal (maseles), and in very early 
times^ perhaps, thin slices of horses' hoofs, sewn carefully on. 
The improvement of detaching the rings from the garment and 
linking them one into the other is generally plated so late as 
Edward I., but from some expressions that occur in an Anglo- 
Saxon poem of the 10th century, it would appear that it was 
then known. In that century the helmet, which was originally 
square or four-pointed, became conical, and shortly after was 
furnished with a nasal or bar of iron hanging over the 
nose. The distinctive seax has been much disputed, but seems 
to have meant a sharp weapon of any kind, whether curved or 
straight. The Danes and Normans of the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies were more heavily armed than the Anglo-Saxons, and 
were ti*ained to shoot well with the bow, which the latter 
seem before their arrival to have neglected. The saddles of 
the cavalry were of very simple construction, without crup- 
pers and often without stirrups, and their spurs were the 
simple goad or pryck-spur, fastened with leatliers nearly as 
up to the present day. 

2. Every troop had its peculiar standard, to which they 
were very much attached. In battle they were generally 
ranged according to their respective counties, and were thus 
stimulated to fight valiantly by all the ties of neighbour- 
hood and kindred. Regular sieges were hardly known, or long- 
protracted campaigns, for the fyrd or militia-levy was only 
bound to serve forty days at a time, and all the valour and 
skill of the English seems to have been baffled even by the 
hasty encampments of the Danes, the remains of which may 
yet be often seen. 

3. The Saxons had long been famous for their naval enter- 
prises before they attempted the conquest of Britain, although 
their chiules (keels) or war-ships were, down to the 5th century, 
but little better than the osier coracles of the British. After 
their settlement in this island, they, however, completely 
neglected the sea, and it was not till the reign of Alfred that 
they seem to have thought of building a ship, at least for the 
purposes of war. In this abandonment of maritime pursuits 
they acted like their brother Franks on the Continent, whilst 
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the Daiivd uiid other Northmcti continued to pursue th^ con- 
<iucijtti i-liicfl)' ujKtn tl)c oceau. Kvcn they too, when they had 
once attuiiied n firm potitiun on the hnuul jiluina of England, lost 
much uf thM old nautical spirit, which neither commerce nor 
war any longer sufficiently HU)i{>urte<1. The wont of a navy wiiB 
t-!ully felt by Alfred, hut it only uruuscd the geniua of that 
ininiortnl prince, lie ()uickly set al>out building ships mudi 
longer and loftier than those of the Danes, and carrying Bizty 
or mure oars, with proportionate crews. At the close of hiB 
reign, his whole st^uadron exceeded a hundred sail, which 
were stationed at different ports round the island or kept 
cruising along the cluinuel. Tiie shi[)s were still, however, 
nothing more than large iHiats with one mast and a single 
great sail, the jirows adorned with heads of men and animals, 
and s.iinelime.i richly gilt. 




4. Alfred encouraged voyages of discovery, and has trans- 
mitted to us with his own Iiund an account of two, one round 
the North Cape and another up the Ifcdiic. I le sent Swithelm, 
Bishop of Sherburn, also on an embassy to the Syrian Chris- 
tians on the coast of Aliilabar, whence the adventurous tra- 
veller returned with many presents uf spices and jewels from 
the gmteful chikb-eu of St. Thoiiia,-. 

In the Tcign of AthelsLan a.d. 1120 - QW) the naval 
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power of England was respected by all its neighbours, and 
under Ethelred the Unready (a.d. 1008) a very large fleet 
was raised for the defence of the country, by obliging every 
owner of 310 hydes of land to furnish one ship properly 
equipped. Harold had a fleet at sea at the time of the Con- 
quest ; but just before the landing of William, the ships had* 
either been called elsewhere, or had returned into port for 
want of pay and provisions, and consequently aflbrded no 
assistance to their unfortunate master. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMHEBCE AND AGRICULTDHE. 

1. The production of food employed the great bulk of 
the Anglo-Saxon population, although ^;ricuUure BeemB to 
have made hut little progresa during thb period. They were 
indeed more of graziers than ploughmen, almost three parts 
of the kingdom hcing sot apart for the grazing of cattle. Land 
was exceedingly cheap, an acre being frequently sold for the 
price of four sheep, or one third less than tL| price of a horse. 
All farming opcrationa were of a rude and simple kind, 
although the labourer was not without a sufficient supply of 
serviceable tools. The ploughs, picks, spades, scythes, reap- 
ing-hooks, Sails, and axes of the husbandman, as drawn in old 




MSS., are of a very good shape, and must have required a 
considerable quantity of iron in the construction. 

Church lands were generally the best cultivated ; and, on 
the properties of the clergy, the great woods and waste lands. 
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which fipoiled other estates, were kept witliin much more 
moderate bounds. The great lords commonly retained a pait 
of their estates in their own hands, for the supply of their 
own dwelling-houses, and let out the rest to the ceorls at a 
moderate rent, wliich was fixed by law, and usually paid in 
kind, even on the crown lands.* The boundaries of pro]:)erty 
were carefully marked by a ditch, a brook, a hedge, a wooden 
mark, or some other prominent object. The arable and mea- 
dow lands were protected by gates from the encroachments of 
cattle and swine, which latter were kept in prodigious num- 
bers, and esteemed amongst the most valuable possessions.! 
Sheep seem to have been valued principally for their fleece, 
and not so much for their flesh. With such an imperfect state 
of agriculture it is not surprising that terrible famines should 
often occur, so that in one year (a. d. 1 044) a quarter of wheat 
sold for sixty pence, or about eight pounds of our money, an 
enormous price for the times. 

2. Grardens and orchards were chiefly planted in the neigh- 
bourhood of monasteries, and sometimes produced even grapes, 
as well as figs, nuts, almonds, i)ear8, and apples; nor was orna- 
mental planting altogether neglected, or the management of 
bees, BO necessary for the production of the favourite mead. 
Turf, and (as some suppose) even coal, seem to have been 
raised for fuel. Hand-mills for corn were always in use, but 
towards the close of the {>eriod watermills and windmills had 
become general. 

3. A singular change in the habits and pursuits of the 
Saxons took place after their settlement in Britain. Before 
that time the sea was their favourite element ; but after they 
had rested in its pleasant vales, they entirely neglected naviga- 
tion for several centuries. The first distinct notice of foreign 

• By the laws of King Ina, a farm of 10 liydes (about 1000 acres) was 
to pay the following rent : viz., 10 casks of honey, 300 loaves, 12 cai*ks of 
strong ale, 30 of small, 2 oxen, 10 wethers, 10 geese, 20 hens, 10 cheeses, 
I cask of butter, 5 salmon, 100 eels, and 20 lb. (?) of forage. 

t The swine fed in great herds amongst the oak and beech groves, 
under the care of numerous swineherds. Bacau is said to be derived 
from the old word bucoo, or beech-tnast, 
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trade which we find ie not earlier than the close of the eighth 
century. English commodities were then occasionally carried 
abroad, and probably some o^those from the Continent brought 
to this country, chiefly by the pilgrims who went on religious 
journeys to Rome. On these goods certain duties were 
exacted at the seaports, according to the custom of the 
Romans, which gave rise to the first conmiercial treaty on 
record, namely, the letter of the French emperor Charlemagne 
to Ofia, king of Mercia. This curious document may be 
assigned to the year 795, and contains a special prohibition of 
all smuggling under the disguise of pilgrimage, which was 
then not unfrequently practised. From this time we have 
little further trace of commerce till the reign of Alfred. 
That great monarch introduced new manufactures, repaired 
the seaports, encouraged the building of vessels and the pro- 
secution of distant voyages, and gave a new character to the 
maritime affairs of England. 

4. His grandson Athelstan ennobled commerce by enact- 
ing that every merchant who should make three voyages 
over the sea with his own ship and cargo should be entitled 
to the rank of a thane, and established mints at the principal 
trading towns, so that merchants, on returning from a voyage, 
might be enabled to convert their bullion into current coin 
without much trouble or expense. Under Ethelred, at the 
close of the tenth century, we find port-dues charged at Bil- 
lingsgate (the famous fish mart of London), and several notices 
of foreign vessels and merchants coming to England, which 
indicate the continued progress of trade. From an old Saxon 
work preserved in the British Museum, it appears indeed 
that the occupation of a merchant was regarded as of con- 
siderable importance. Canute the Dane fostered commerce 
and negotiated an important commercial treaty with several 
foreign powers. The trade of England from his time flou- 
rished exceedingly, and the merchants and seamen gradually 
acquired great weight in the public councils of the kingdom. 

5. Of the exports during tliis period we have not much 
knowledge. Com does not seem to have been raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for foreign sale; but wool may have been taken 
off* by the great Flemish weavers; and tin, lead, and iron 
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with, perhaps, gold and silver, seem to have been frequently 
carried abroad. Horses also are supposed to have been ex- 
ported, and more certainly slaves. Many of the slave- 
traders were Jews, who found a good market for their 
victims amongst the heathen Saracens in Spain and Africa. 
This gave rise to several canons of the Church against selling 
Christian slaves to Jews or Pagans. Chester and Bristol 
were the great ports for this abominable trade, so far at 
least as related to Ireland, where Saxon slaves were largely 
purchased, probably by the Danish settlers. 

Of the imports books, especially on religious subjects, and 
Bibles and missals for the churches, with relics, pictures and 
images, vestments for the clergy, altar cloths and sacramental 
vessels, formed no inconsiderable portion. Precious stones, 
gold, silver, silk, linen, spiceries, drugs, &c. were brought 
from Venice and other cities of Italy; wines from Spain 
and France; cloths from Germany and Flanders; and furs, 
deerskins, whale oil, ropes, &c. from Scandinavia. In short, 
the foreign trade of England was so extensive, even at this 
remote period, as to furnish such of her inhabitants as could 
afford to pay for them, with a share of all the commodities 
then known or enjoyed in any part of Europe. 

6, Of the internal trade of the country we know but little. 
It was probably on a small scale, and laboured under great re- 
strictions. By some laws no man was allowed to buy any thing 
above the value of twenty pence, except within a town, and 
in the presence of the chief magistrate and other witnesses. 
Commodities of that value also paid a certain duty to the king 
and the portreeve. On the other hand, it was promoted by 
the institution of fairs and markets, which were copied from 
the Romans. Sunday was at first the usual market day; but 
by the efforts of the Church, Saturday was, at length, gene- 
rally substituted. Fairs were also commonly held near some 
cathedral church or monastery, and on the anniversary of its 
dedication (wake\ a custom which prevails to this day in 
many places. The old Roman roads still presented con- 
siderable facilities of communication, and were aided, it is 
supposed, in some places by artificial canals. 

F 3 
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7. The subject of Anglo-Saxon money is very perplexed and 
obscure. The earliest coins of this period are those known by 
the name of sceattae, but whether they were brought over from 
the Continent at the first settling, or struck in this country 
afterwards, is quite uncertain. They are of silver, but not of 
common occurrence. The types or letters on them have not 
been well explained; but some of them are clearly of Roman 
character, and thus form a connecting link between tlbe Roman 
and Saxon coins. The sceatta was probably of somewhat 
less value than its successor, the penny. The earliest speci- 
mens which we possess are of the kingdom of Kent, one of 
which was probably struck before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, being without the appropriate symbol of the cross. 
The different coins, or names of coins, which were used at a 
later date, and their probable values, are stated in the fol- 
lowing table : — 



Naine. 


Grains Troy of 
Silver. 


Present Value. 






£ s. d. 


Pound (money of account) - 


5400 


2 16 3 


Mark (ditto) - - - - 


3600 


1 17 9 


Mancu8 (dittx) probably) 


675 


about 7 0| 


Ora (ditto) ... - 


450 


4 8J 


Greater Shilling (ditto probably) 


112J 


1 2 


Lesser ditto (ditto probably) 
Thrimsa (ditto probably) 


90 
67J 


8i 


Penny (silver coin) - - - 


22i 


2* 


Halfpenny ^ditto) - - - 
Farthing (ditto perhaps) 


Hi 


li 


54 


* 


Styca (copper coin), peculiar to 


2J 


about 1^ of a fai*thing. 


the north of England 







These were by no means all real coins ; on the contrary, 
the lowest alone are supposed to have actually existed, whilst 





Saxon Sceatta. 



Silver Penny of OfTa. A.n. 7S7— 7%. 



the others were only money of account, a^ is noted in the 
table. If the mancus were ever a real coin, it came most 
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probably from some foreign mints. It is uncertain whether 
any of them were made of gold, although that metal may have 
been used in its rude state for payments. Silver pennies 
and copper stycas are the only pieces which have as yet been 
found. Great doubt also exists as to the value of the several 
coins or denominations of money, but the most probable 
estimate U given in the table. The mark and ora were 
Danish denominations, and introduced by the Danish settlers. 
Mint« were established by the different kings, and by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, and great care was 
taken to preserve the weight and purity of the coinage. 

Besides the coins of their own minting, the Anglo-Saxons 
appear to have used several foreign coins, especially the By- 
zantine gold solidi (value forty Saxon pennies, or about 
9s. ^^d,), and slaves and cattle were also employed as a circu- 
lating medium of common occurrence.* These were called 
Hvinff money^ and were used in exchange universally, with 
the honourable exception of the clergy, who would not take 
slaves on any account. 

8. Of the general proportion between the value of money 
in those times and at the present moment, it is difficult to 
form a correct notion ; but it may be said loosely, that an 
Anglo-Saxon could have purchased (at least at some periods) 
twenty animals of any description for the same quantity of 
silver that an Englishman must now pay for one. Some 
articles, however, as for instance books, were infinitely higher 
than they are in these days. 

• Cattle formed bo important a part of the commerce of early times, 
that their figures were stamped on the oldest coins, and the very word 
pecmna is derived ivoiapecus. Mulct or multa, a fine^ is also said to be 
derived from the old Sabine name for a ram, which is preserved to this 
day in Gaelic, in which a wether is called molt or mtdt. Hence also our 
word uracil. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. " 

1. TnE dwellingB of our richer Anglo-Sftxon ancemors were 
by no means devoid of comfort, being handsomely furniBhed, 
and hung with silk richly embroidered in gold and colours. 
Their chairs and tables were highly carved and ornamented, 
and their beds fitted up in the most luxurious style. The 
poorer classes were, however, content with much ruder ac- 
commodations. 

2. The dress of the men consisted of a linen shirt, over 
which they wore a tunic of linen or woollen with long 
sleeves, doscending to the knee, and plain or ornamented 
round the collar and borders according to the rank of the 
wearer. Over this was worn a short cloak, fastened with a 
brooch. Linen drawers, and stockings of linen or woollen. 




often cross-gartered from the knee down with strips of cloth, 
linen, or leather, were worn by the better ordcra ; and shoes 



Cbip. vi.; :-:\.> 

or lK>ot3 ol' K-ru-. I 

uprm figruri!-* •■i" warH 
and furs, wt-rr i;H-i :r 
Men al*:! woiv ■:.t;.i 
hair was wvm 1 r.j. • : 
e»rDe$t agamri l: : %l 
It is ciirioui ^ii- ;j';. : 
the ikin shvuil ;..■■ 
.Sax(>n pi-ri'>l, :.:. 1 "^- 
bv a N"rnian hi:: r. .: 
'The ftK-i].. ■■-:::.. 
(ijuimai, w.-.ra i".-:r 
the men : an 1 a l-.-r:. ':- 
linen, wrapf"!-! r .:. 1 
particuLir :iti>:TiTi r. : 
hur. and d/lL'li:-.-! :r 
ewsses. 01.-vt^ iijj- 
being coiisiJi.r'>l :i- 'i 
a company <•( l_i :r:;;:ir. 




3. SuiBcieni iittcntion wa? i«iiil to the duties of the tabic, 
persons of substance hnving constantly four nieiils a day, of 
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vluch flesh meat, boiled, baked, or broiled, formed the chief 
portion. An opulent lady is mentioned, who bequeathed her 
co^ to one of her friends. Both eexes sat tc^ether at table ; 
and many of the little delicacies of society appear to have been 
well understood. Thus the tables were covered with a cloth, 
which sometimes hnngs over the knees of the guests, as if a 
substitute for napkins. Knives, horns, bowls, and dishes were 
suitably ranged on the board: and the attendants aerved the 
meat on spits, kneeling before the fcasters. Excessive drinking 
was lai^ly indulged in, and the cup and the harp circulated 
together till a late hour. This passion for convivial pleasures 
penetrated even into the religious houses ; and several futile 
attempts were made by the provincial councils to check the 
monastic scenes of gambling, dancing, and singing, " even to 
the very middle of the night" 




4. Personal cleanliness was carefully observed. The use 
of warm baths appears to have been gcnenil ; and when a 
stranger entered a house, water was always brought to wash 
bis hands and feet. One of the severest penances of the 
Church was the tcnuwrary denial of the biith, and of cutting 
the hair and nails. 

5. The treatment of children was, in general, kind ; and 



C^AP. VL^ MJLX3(ES$ AXP ^l?T"M«»w Tv* 



1(«1 provinoD was made for the m^nteoAn^v *< zouzhllin^ 
They were ba4itiaed br immeKk-zi. &3*J &scznxcd with xho 
eonsecTKled oil within thinv div$ after ihrir binh. The 
eonnenoa between the child and it» CT*>J-parent« wa;> much 
regarded in after life. 

A fitther, howerer. if Terr pnor, uLiht pvo up his lison to 
slavery fur eeren Tean. if the chilJ'? ix»n>i nt won? i*l»taini>K 
A child- cf ten years old o.^uM give e\idenoe in a ci^urt 
of jofltioe. Until a daughter wa« titic^-n years M. hor ruihor 
oonld many her to whomsoever he plooMxI : f^ut atxor that :ig\' 
he loet the power. Literary educati«m «Y cvtry kiml w:k» 
given in the monasteries; but it wa« only in hirer tin)e^ iliut 
the children of the hi'rher clas«K'S leameil nnv thin*; Iwoml 
the arts of war an«1 the chase. 

6. Women were treated with great resjK'Ct, and relievetl 
from the severer labours, even anion (;st tlie lower elassi\^ 
They possessed properties in their own right, and were pn>- 
tectedy in various ways, by special laws'. Marriage settle- 
ments were drawn up with great c-are, anil the oereniony itself 
odebrated with proi>er splendour. In {Htlitioal attairs, also, 
women exercised great influence, and in one or two instances 
were even permitted to fill the throne. Nor were they devoid 
of intellectual cultivation or the graces of manner, and often 
formed the character of the noblest men of their time. 

7. The out-door sports of the Anglo-Saxons were hunting, 
hawking, and fishing, which were pursued with gi-eat anlour. 
Grame laws were, however, unknown, sjive when the king 
hnnted in person, when no person might interfere with the 
royal pastime. Within doors they amused themsi'lves wi^ 
games resembling chess and backgiimmon, and with the 
important glee-men, who sang, played, (lanccHl, tumbled- 
performed sleight of hand tricks for the pleasure o 
company. Animals also were trained to go through ' 
attitudes; and some rude outline of the drama may oi 

ally be perceived. 

8. The bodies of the dead were originally burn* 
Germans; but interment seems to have been tM 
practice of the Anglo-Saxons. The use of coffin* 
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stone, wood, or lead, was general; and linen shrouds, or, 
with the clergy, the official dresses, enveloped the corpse. 
The burial places at first were carefully removed from the 
abodes of men ; but Archbishop Cuthbert, about the middle 
of the eighth century, obtained permission to bury the dead 
within cities. The passing bell was rung, that all within 
hearing might pray for the soul of the deceased ; and a pay- 
ment, called the '^ soul-sceat," or soul-penny, was made to the 
clergy after a death. For the purpose of procuring honour- 
able interment, burying-clubs or gilds were formed amongst 
the working men, the members of which were bound under 
a penalty to attend the body to the grave. The funerals 
of distinguished persons were conducted with great ceremony, 
and incense was thrown over the corpse, as it lay in the 
tomb, by the officiating priests. 
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CHAPTER L 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

I. The great distinctive feature of the Norman rule in Eng- 
land is the establishment of the feudal system, which had, 
indeed, partially existed amongst the Anglo-Saxons, but was 
now introduced in its full perfection. This extraordinary 
institution, many of whose forms, and not a little of the spirit, 
are still preserved amongst us, arose by degrees out of the 
condition in which the northern hordes found themselves 
after the downfal of the Roman empire. The conquered 
lands of Europe were divided by the leaders, at first, perhaps, 
most commonly in full and unconditional ownership. Such 
estates were called alod^ a word to which different mean- 
ings have been assigned. In process of time the holders of 
small allodial properties would feel the insecurity of their pos- 
session amidst the constant wars and ravages which surrounded 
them, and would give up to some greater landowner their 
original unconditional right to their property, upon terms of 
mutual assistance and protection. Probably, also, from the 
very first (as has been already iK)inted out amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons, and even amongst the Romanized Britons) 
some portions of land were granted to the retainers of 
the more distinguished warriors in such conditional way. 
Beneficium was the word made use of from the 5th to 
the 9th century to express this latter sort of tenure; but 
it was afterwards called feodum, a phrase which has been 
variously derived from German, Greek, or Latin. To- 
wards the end of the 10th century, the feudal system was 
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fully formed, and oristocratical institutions were predominant 
throughout Europe. 

The feudal lord in those days held with the soil all, or nearly 
all. tlie rights over the inhabitants, which constitute what we 
call sovereignty, and which are now possessed by the govern- 
ment. This was exiled holding in fief or fee. This system 
naturally gave society in the middle ages a character of isola- 
tion and of unbridled despotism. The great lord led a life 
of idleness and comparative loneliness in his lofty castle, sur- 
rounded by no immediate equals but his own wife and children, 
whilst his little group of subject husbandmen encircled the 
walls, exposed, without redress, to every caprice of their 
proprietor. In such a condition it is not wonderful that the 
excitements of war and tlie chase should have been eagerly 
and constantly sought, and that the splendid apparatus of 
chivalry should have arisen to supply the cravings of the 
restless and half-occupied mind of the Norman noble. 

2. It is obvious, also, that over such a crowd of independ- 
ent landholders, all devoted to military affairs, the authority 
of the sovereign, although nominally the greatest feudatory 
of the whole, would be but slight, and that even the general 
sentence of his equals would only affect an offending baron 
so far as he knew and felt their power to enforce it. Much 
greater power, however, was thrown into the hands of the 
monarch in England than upon the Continent, from the cir- 
cumstance that the duke of Normandy transferred to this 
country the exclusive authority which he had been accus- 
tomed to exercise in his own dominions, and received, as king 
of England, the fealty or submission of all the landholders, 
without exception, both of those who held in chief (i.e. from 
the king direct) and of their respective tenants or vassals. 
This was a step far beyond the usual position of the feudal 
lords, to each of whom alone the fealtv of his own vassals 
was commonly due. Besides, the Anglo-Norman fiefs were 
much smaller than those of France, and dispersed over various 
counties. William the Conqueror also took care to secure 
immense possessions and the principal towns, as his own 
share ; and had the means of enforcing a greater amount of 
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feudal scrviccB, nnii uf coUcctiug n iiiucli lai^cr revenue tlian 
was uriiial ill those days. 

'A, The po:iitiuii of tlia ditftTcnt niiiki) uf the people wne 
not niiieli alten-d hy the Coutiiiest. The hilK)uriii<r ehisscs 
reiiiiiiiieJ as iHrfoiv, piirtly slaves {villaius in i/rtiss) ami partly 
buii<liiien or boors nttiicheil to the em\ Irilluias rfffiirdunt) ; 
above these were the fVeeiiien aiid tenants, hulditi^ e^ttatca 
citlicr dirct!tly from the khig or under a middle lord, 
and exercising various rights, according to tlieir station. 
All the duties of legislation seem originally to have been 
eonfiiicd to tlic tenants in ehicf ; but the inferior freeholders 
might perform municipal functions, and sit in foine of the 
courts to execute the law. Perhaps even the tenants in 
chief were not all summoned to parliament, but only those 
who had had such a privilege or barony conferred uiwn tliein 
by the crowu.* The gi-eat diange apiwarcd in the total 
abolition of allodial property; tlie C'oiKiueror liaving nssiiiucd 
to hiiiiBflf the dominium directuiii, or original and supreme 
ownership of all the lands in the kingdom, at the siuue time 
that he took [>os:ie»;ioii of tlie throne. 

4. A sort of Parliament, iir (.'onnnoii Council of the 
realm, was no doubt occa-iiimiiUy laid diiriii<r this period. 
The great nobles and the bifhuiw of the C'lnireh were called 
around the king on solemn fe^-liviils mid consulted on public 
mutters ; but the power of the monarch was niiscd so much 
higher than that of any vassid, thiit the real, consequence 
of such a meeting mu^t have been hut inconsiderable. 
Every public art, linked, procoedi'd frocn the throne ; and 
the public ofHccrs of slate, hy whom tlie whole machinery of 
govcrnnieul wns earrifd on, alwav^j Ihhv the titles of the 
king's householil. These iviie ihc (irinul Scnesc'hal, or 
J)apil'L-r Ai,;iliH' (thi- jirc-ciil. lord liiirli ^tcwanl), who was 

* 'riie (.lily (illi's u? iioliiiily nl tills ]i.t1i..I wi-iv tlll)^L■ i.l' Kiinin. and 
Karl or Count, tW \M--y \w\i\-- in :ill <'»s>r^ •^\\\ir^■ \\w possessor or pivcnior 
(>ra cuuiity, aiicl iiU» ii hamn, nliii'li |>lii-:i^,>. imlvi'ii, nii'niil no iiioru limn 
a {icrs'iii liiililiiig hiiiiU in r>'i> un llio umniI i-iUKliiini) iit'niilititi'v Htrvii-e. 
Tbe kin<r's Imruns witl- lUv ti'iiiitits ol' tlii' <'riiu'ii. af uilicr luiiaiit:) were 
tlie baruni (iftlic l(>r<lslii|i i>f vrliieli tln_v lii'l.l. 
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next to the king himself in dignity, and at the head of all 
the various departments of the state. This office seems 
ajEterwards to have been divided into two parts^ and com- 
mitted, in its judicial character, to the Chief Justiciary, and, 
in its administrative quality and matters relating to the king^s 
palace or household, to the Seneschal, or Dapifer regis. The 
power and dignity of the original office was such that it raised 
the Carloviugians and the Plantagenets to the throne, and was 
held in England by a member of the royal family alone, from 
the attainder of the Earls of Leicester (to wliom it had de- 
scended by marriage from the Grantmcsnils) under Hcnr}' III. 
till its abolition as an hereditary post in the reign of 
Henry IV. The lord high steward has ever since been 
specially appointed, and only upon the particular occasion of 
a peer's trial for treason or felony before the House of Lords.* 
Then came the Comes Stabuli or Constable ; an officer who 
had at first the charge of the king's stable, but afterwards 
took the place of the seneschal as leader of the armies under 
the king : ihe Mareschal, another military officer, whose name 
is derived from the old German marnch, a horsey and schalch, 
a master : and the Chamberlain, whose title sufficiently indi- 
cates his station. 

The Chancellor was not at first of so great importance as 
he afterwards became. He rather resembled the later clerk 
of the closet, who acted as a sort of confidential chajilain and 
secretary to the king. On the decline of the seneschaFs office, 
however, the chancellorship grew up by degi-ees, although it 
has never quite reached the authority of the High Justiciary. 
The first lay lord chancellor was Sir Thomas More ; and the 
last ecclesiastic was Bishop Willinnis, in 1636. 

The Treasurer was the last of the great officers of state, 
and was mostly a clergyman. His position was also a very 
subordinate one in the beginning, although now (such are the 
mutations of time) the chancellor has become the first in 

* The very name of the House of Stuart arose from their originally 
holding the great office of Steward of Scotland. The present lord steward 
19 only an officer of the honsehohl, and has no politirnl station. 
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dignity, and the firdt lord of the treasury the highest in 
political power; whilst the lord steward, lord chamberkun, 
and earl marshal, are mere appendages of the court ; and the 
great high steward, to all ordinary intents and purposes, is 
no longer in existence. 

5. These officers seem not only to have attended to the 
public business of the realm, but also to have administered 
justice in a court which was originally held in the king's 
l)alace, or wherever he happened to be in person. This court 
was, in course of time, divided into several, now well known 
iis the Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, Chancery, 
and £xc]icquer. It is uncertain when this division took place, 
but most probably about the time of King John, who fixed 
the moving courts irrevocably in Westminster HalL 

Great changes, indeed, took place in the administration of 
the law after the Conquest. Trial by jury gradually supei*seded 
the old Saxon modes of ordeal and compurgation, and careful 
sifting of evidence took the place of direct appeals to the 
judgment of Heaven. This im^wrtant change may have 
arisen in the felt necessity of examining some of the com- 
purgators more strictly than others; and the exercise of 
discretion reciuired in such cases on the part of the court 
may have called for the appointment of a select committee 
to conduct such examination, rather than that it should 
be left to a large and variable assembly. The witnesses, 
however, in tliosc days, as being the persons upon whose 
respectability and belief of the prisoner's honour or infamy 
the whole matter rested, would naturally be regarded as the 
real triers of the cause ; and so the committee aforesaid might 
naturally be chosen out of their body — not from the court 
itself. Thus the witnesses of the greatest known probity, or 
best acquainted with the facts of the case, would be selected to 
^ree among tliemselves as to how the truth stood ; in fact, to 
^''y the cause. These would probably be called upon to make 
^^®ir depositions with more form and soleiiniity than ordinary 
^*^1es8es — perhaps upon tlieir oath. Tlieir number might also 
ter n ^jjjj^ come to be definitely fixed, both as conducing to 
***nes8, and on account of the popular feeling in favour of 
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particular numbers : and then, by separating the original con- 
nection between these triers and tlie other witnesses in the 
cause, we should have the precise origin of the much-applauded 
trial by jury. Two instances only of this mode of trial are 
recorded during the reign of William I. ; but afterwards they 
become more frequent. The first enactment which established 
it as a general rule appears to have been one of the laws passed 
by Henry II., at Clarendon, about 1176. By this law the 
justices were to make inquiry by the oaths of twelve knights 
or other lawful men of each hundred, together with the four 
men from each township, of all murders, robberies and thefts, 
&C., since the king's accession to the throne.* 

The ordeal was still permitted, however, as an appeal after 
the verdict of the inquest had been given ; nor was it finally 
prohibited by the Church till the Fourth Council of Lateran, 
A.D. 1215. Its ancient companion, the wager of battle, 
however, still remained uncensured and unabolished. 

6. These changes in judicial proceedings caused a change 
also in the constitution of the courts. Judges were now of 
necessity appointed, and, as early as 1118, justices itinerant, 
or in Eyre, as they were called, were appointed to go on cir- 
cuits through the kingdom. These were made a regular part 
of the judicature in 1176, and the great officers of state 
thereupon gave up their places in the king's court to the 
proper professional lawyers. 

7. The various alterations which were introduced both by 
Danes and Normans into the old Saxon laws, render it almost 
impossible to refer any particular part of our present common 
law to a specific origin; but it is probable that the influence 
of the king's court and of the periodical assizes gave the whole 
system of judicature a decidedly Xorman character, and that 
the proportion of the Saxon element is very small indeed. 
Among the decided innovations after the Conquest may be 
reckoned the courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the bishops 
being henceforth forbidden to sit, as before, along with lay- 
men in the civil courts. These spiritual courts partitdly 

* Other acts of the same king appear to have established the inquest 
by twelve lawful men in civil suits also. 
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established the authority of the canon law in England, and 
the principles and rules of the Roman or civil law were 
also introduced through their influence. Attorneys or agents 
for the management of causes probably arose at this period. 
Written records of judicial procedures appear to have eomr 
menced about the reign of Richard I., before which time the 
phrase to record meant simply to testify from memory. 

The common notion that all pleadings were now carried on, 
and deeds and laws drawn up^ in Norman-French must be con- 
siderably modified, for no aversion was shown to the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue by the Conqueror or his immediate successors, 
who employed it continually in their charters, and no deed or 
law is found written in French till the time of Henry IIT. 

8. The great Charters whicii are usually regarded as the 
bulwarks of English liberty form the most important part of 
the legislation of this period. These famous concessions on 
the part of the monarchs arose from the struggles in which 
they and a portion of their nobles were so frequently en- 
gaged with the rest of the barons, who united upon the old 
feudal basis to resist the constant encroachments of the royal 
power. The contest came, in fact, to be, not between the 
conquering Normans and the discontented Saxons, but 
between royalty and aristocracy, in which the latter were 
generally successful. The first charter granted by the Anglo- 
Norman kings was the confirmation of the Saxon laws of 
Edward the Confessor by William I. It is assigned to the 
year 1070. 

These old laws were further confirmed by the charter of 
Henry I., in which also many rights and liberties were 
granted to the church and kingdom. Stephen gave two 
charters ; one to the clergy, the other to the barons ; and 
Henry II. added a fourth, which, like the others, contained 
many promises which were never performed. The great act 
of all, however, was the well-known Magna Charta, which 
was granted by King John at Runnimede on the 15th of 
June, 1215. Its enactments may be arranged under three 
heads : Rights of the Clergy, Rights of the Barons, Rights 
of the People at large. In all these divisions it would appear 
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that the r^ulatkms made for the liberty of the subject were 
founded not so much upon Saxon as upon Norman and feudal 
lawBy and were intended chiefly for the better maintenance of 
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Spedmen of fifagiui Charta.* 



feudal privileges against the overpowering influence of the 
throne. Great security, however, was, no doubt, intended to 
be given to the free tenantry ; and one slight provision against 
unreasonable fines was made even for the neglected class of 
villains. 

9. The revenues of the Anglo-Norman kings were much 
larger than those of their predecessors. The crown had ac- 
quired the entire property of above 1400 manors, besides 68 
royal forests, 13 chases, and 781 parks in difierent parts of 

* Johannes dei gratia rex Angliee, dominus Uybcmifle, dux Norman- 
me, Aquitaniae, et comes Andegavise, archiepiscopis, cpiscopis, abbatibus, 
comitibus, baronibus, justiciariia, forestariis, ▼icecomitibus, prapositis, 
ministris, ct omnibus ballivis, et fidelibus suis, salutem. 
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the country. The lands, too, which were granted to the fol- 
lowers of the Conqueror were subjected to the payment of 
annual quit rents and of other extraordinary dues of still 
greater amount* Every tenant of the crown was also bound 
to furnish an armed soldier for each knight's fee, and main- 
tain him in the field for forty days every time that the king 
went to war. This was afterwards commuted by Henry II. 
into a money payment of twenty shillings for each knight's 
fee, which was called an escuage or tax for furnishing a bow* 
man. The crown also drew large sums from its prerogatives 
of wardship and marriage over its tenants, and the claim 
upon escheats or landed property of persons who died without 
heirs or were executed for treason or felony. The profits 
of the estates of idiots also belonged to the crown; along 
wit!) treasure trove (money or plate found hidden in the 
earth), waifs (goods thrown away by a thief in his flight), and 
est rays (cattle found wandering without an owner), whales 
and sturgeons caught or thrown ashore, (hence called royal 
fish), all wrecked goods on which no claim was established 
within a certain time, and all spoil taken in war. 

Taxes were also imposed to a considerable extent. The 
old Saxon land-tax, or danegelt, was revived by William, 
and levied by the succeeding kings. Two kinds of hearth- 
money^ customs duties, and a property tax or tallage, (cutting, 
from the French tailler,) were added, which last was raised 
very considerably to meet the expenses of the crusades. There 
were various other irregular sources of revenue, some of which 
appear to us highly ludicrous, and others must have been of 
the most injurious character to the interests of commerce. 
Finally, we may add the sums that were frequently obtained 
by downright extortion and robbery, which were practised, 
indeed, most regularly upon the Jews, but often also upon the 
king's most Christian subjects, and even on the churches and 
**^ona8teries. From all these channels the returns must have 
^eenL very great. The income of the Conqueror has been 
^^^iinated at more than 1060/. per day, which would be equi- 
'^^leiit in the year to nearly 1,200,000/. of our money, and, in 
^i^iial application, to a much larger sum. Richard I. collected 
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s revenue within two years of not lestf than I^IOO^OOO mark». 
The rents of the crown lauds were chiefly paid in kind till 
the close of the reign of Henry I. 

10. On the whole, the victorious arrival of the active and 
spirited Normans was of infinite value in the formation of our 
English chuncter. They were far superior to the degenerated 
and indolent Saxons in learning and in all the polish of life^ as 
well as in the arts of war. Their wealth was 8i)€nt, not in 
sensual enjoyments, but in works of permanent utility or em- 
bellishment, and they gave a fresh impulse to agriculture and 
commerce. To the immediate possessors of the land, however, 
it was, no doubt, the cause of extensive and extreme sufTering. 
The English Conquest was especially one of confiscation and 
plunder, and the alien government was compelled, by the very 
course which it had itself commenced, to exercise the most 
constant and iron despotism. It is true that some Saxon 
£unilies were still left in the enjoyment of their property, 
but the great bulk of the landowners were suddenly driven 
from their domains, and their miseries were perpetuated by 
the grinding exactions which pressed uiwn every cl:ii?s of 
society alike. In Domesday Book we find a faithful record of 
the extent of spoliation thus inflicted, and, in some degree, 
of the general depression of national prosperity which was 
its immediate consequence. Almost all the chief towns 
throughout the kingdom seem to have been greatly reduced 
in their population and nuuiber of liouses, whilst the taxes 
levied upon them were, in most cases, fearfully augmented.* 

♦ Domesday Book is well known as the general survey of the whole 
kingdom, except the counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, Durham, and part of Lanoiisliirc. This great work, which was 
finished in the very short space of one year (a.d. 1083-6), contained a 
statement of the extent of lands in each district, their proprietor?, tenures, 
and value, the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land which 
they contained, and in some counties the number of tenants, villains, cot- 
tarii, and scrvi, who lived <m them ; and all tliis at a triple estimate! : — 
1. as the estate was held in the time of tlie Confessor; 2. as it was be- 
stowed by King William ; 3. as its value stood at the time of the survey. 

Domesday has been supposed to have an allusion to the day of doom, 
or the last judgment ; but this seems rather forced. Stow says that it is a 
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The character and execution of the Norman code, especially 
of the forest laws^ were awfully severe as regarded the pabUc 
at large ; but the servants and retainers of the court were 
allowol to indulge in the greatest atrocities without restraint.* 

corruption of Domus Dei, the name of the apartment in the king's treasuiy 
where the volumes were kept. It was formerly placed by the side of the 

m pa^HJo regif. 

Specimen of Domeiday Book.' 

tally court in the exchequer under three different locks and keys. In 
1696 it was deposited in the chapter-house at Westminster, where it still 
remains. 

* The seizure and wasting of the lands in Hampshire for the formation 
of a royal chase, is one of the most melancholy instances in all history of 
the dreadful abuse of arbitrary power. The whole south-western part of 
the coimty, measuring thirty miles from Salisbury to the sea, and in cir- 
cumference not much less than ninety miles, was suddenly dispossessed 
of its iobjibitants and turned into the vast park, of which a part still re- 
mains bk tiie New Forest. 108 places, manors, villages, or hamlets, with 36 
mother or parish churches, suffered in this sweeping waste, for which not 
a ringle proprietor received the slightest compensation. In many spots 
tlie lines of building may still be faintly traced, and the occasional names 
of Church Place, Church Moor, Thomson's Castle, and such like, nuurk 
out the sites of ancient habitations and places of worship. The laws of 
the New Forest ordained that any one who should kill a stag, deer, or 
wild boar, should have his eyes torn out ; and statutes equally severe 



' Rex tenet in dommio Stochse. De firma Regis E. fuit. Tunc se 
dfl^ndebat pro 17 hidis. Nichil geldaverunt. Terra est 16 carucatae. 
In dominio sunt 2aB carucatae et 24 villani et 10 bordarii cum 20 
osrucii. Ibi ecclesia quam Willelmus tenet de Ilege cum diinidia hida 
in elttMMlna. Ibi 5 servi et 2 molini de 25 sol. et 16 acra; prati. 
Silva 40 poroomm et ipsa est in parco Regis. 
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Perfaape this very tyranny of the crown hod the effect 
of driying the subjects of both races into closer union^ and 
80 of abolishing much sooner their national distinctions. 
Not long after the Conquest we find the Saxons beginning 
to adopt the superior habits of the Normans, except in the 
article of eating and drinking; which having learned, as 
they said, from their old enemies, the Danes, they now, in 
turn, communicated, with redoubled relish, to their new 
victors. By the time of Stephen the name of Englishman 
had ceased to be a reproach, and was even assumed by the 
Norman barons in their common struggles with the people 
against the power of the throne. 

By the time of Henry IL the English had begun to be 
admitted to o£Bces of honour and profit in the state, and in- 
termarriages had taken place to such an extent that the 
original stock of the freemen could hardly be distinguished. 
The villains, indeed, from their peculiar position still remained 
of pure Saxon blood. With this union of races came a cor- 
responding softening and comprehensiveness of the law, and 
that gradual reform of the constitution of which Magna 
Charta stands forward as the first grand step. 

were made even to protect the hares. ^^ This savage king,** says the 
Saxon Chronicle, ^* loved wild beasts as if he had been theur father ! ** 
Even his Norman nobles were prohibited from keeping sporting dogs 
unless their forepaws were mutilated ; but to the poor EngUilif whose 
subsistence oflen depended much upon the chase, these severe restrictions 
were a source of great distress. The preservation of game has, indeed, 
in all ages, been accompanied, necessarily or unnecessarily, by great stern- 
ness both in the formation and execution of the law, though rarely to 
much purpose. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RELIGION. 



1. With the invasion of the Normans no barbarous beathen 
power rushed in to overtbrow the fabric of Chrietianity in 
England. Tho invaders and tbe invaded were of the same 
religion, and differed little even in its minuter forms. Po- 
litical difibrcncca, however, naturally created a great division 
Hiiiongat the clei^ ; and whilst many of tbe higher digni- 
taries adhered to the Norman interest, the great body of the 
priesthood were warndy attached to the Saxon caase. Amongst 
these th« most conspiciions was the Primate Stigand, who was, 
in i!onse<)iicnee, dojwscd by the papal legatee, at the instiga- 
tion iif William, who, with the consent of his barons, ap- 
piihitiMl Lnnrmno, an Italian, as bis successor. The new 
umtihiHltiip, ultlioutjh nearly in hie ninetieth year, soon dis- 
pliiyml iin dXlniDrdtnary vigour and spirit in reclaiming the 
Ihiiuh'hhIiiiih iif hix cullnHlral, whioh had been seized by the hitj 
iluriuK lh<' lato cimfuoious. The property thna acqnired lia 
Hpinit in oi-crtiu); niid n-jniiring churches and monasteries ni 
u MU|Mflor Btylc. nniL in I'stiiblishiug schools in dillerent [ 
iifllifl kilif^lnui. 

ItiK lliii p;rt'iit iH>iiit of otTkvmstical reformation (for s 
limy |in>ri<H»i'd t» cunsidor itl in which be and the i 
i|ni<nir were cn^ii^tl, wiif thi- !(ul>8titution o 
imrivi' I'liTKy, imd tin- bviufiing tin- chid^ 
Miiirui'iiiily wilb llio Wvil jjiivt'iui 
I -riiiic iif l>t>iii^ im Hnftlishnuin. or :u 
wurn it<i'kiiii(id Hiitlincnt };niumls ot' doj 
HiiXdU Hiiiiiln nimni) in the riduiilf whi 
ihnir prit^HtliDiHl, Souui of tho unbj 
Hi<4>(liu)d, (itlicrrt l<i the fore^s. i 
luiiids or inilc|H>ndi>nt oiitluwt 
Htid HubainloiK-o l<y yielding t 
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desoendiiig to lower stationB in their sacred office. A very 
tOQchiiig story is told by the chroniclers of the attempted 
deposition of the venerable Wulstan, Bishop of Winchester^ 
whose firmnessy however^ insured his stay ; and at the death of 
William he was the only Saxon bishop who retained his see. 

2. In the midst of these triumphs over the liberty of 
the English churchy the Conqueror was surprised by the im- 
perioos demand of the Pope (Gregory VII., whose original 
name was Hildebrand), that he should do homage, as the vas- 
sal of St. Peter, for the possession of England. This was 
peremptorily refused by the independent Norman, but he ac- 
knowledged the tax called Peter-pence, the payment of which 
had been of late discontinued, and the Pope made no further 
claim for the present. William added a decree that no pontiff 
should be owned in his dominions without his consent, and 
that all papal letters, before they were published, should be 
submitted to his inspection ; also, that no decision, either of 
national or provincial synods, should be executed without his 
permission ; and that the spiritual courts should neither im- 
plead nor excommunicate any tenant-in-chief until the offence 
had been certified to himself. 

3. For some time tljere was no uniformity observed in 
pnblic worship, the style of service frequently depending upon 
the caprices of the priest, till a serious riot having arisen at 
Glastonbury, in consequence of the compulsory adoption of a 
particular form, Oswald, Bishop of Salisbury, composed the 
famous Ritual of Sarum, the use of which spread generally 
throughout the realm. 

4. Under Rufus and his servile minister, Flambard, the 
church was thrown into the utmost disorder, the most im- 
portant offices being kept unfilled for years, whilst the re- 
venues were drawn into the king's exchequer, and at last 
shamelessly sold to the highest bidder. It was not till four 
years after his accession that the king appointed Anselm to 
the see of Canterbury, and the moment of his installation was 
the signal for bitter and continued disputes. The first ground 
of open quarrel was found in Anselm's proposing to go to 
Rome for the pall, as was usual in those days ; to which the 
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decidedly objected ; and not without Bome letson, there 
being at that time two popes in existence (Urban IL and 
Clement IIL), who each laid equal claim to supreme authority. 
The paU was at last transmitted to England, on condition that 
Bufus should acknowledge the rights of Pope Urban. Annplm 
afterwards did go to Rome, to complain of the kii^s coniBsca- 
tions of religious property ; but the wild monarch rejected the 
pope's message and threat of excommunication with scorn ; 
and persisted in excluding Anselm during the remainder of his 
reign,* He was restored, however, by Henry L, whose de- 
fective title required the sanction of the church. Even their 
harmony was not of long continuance ; and after some years of 
tedious contention, the matter was at length compromised by 
the pope consenting, that if investiture by ring and croner 
were not insisted on by the king, bishops and abbots should 
be allowed to do homage for their temporalities in the same 
manner as the lay tenants of the crown. 

5. The weakness of Stephen compelled him to grant an ex- 
emption from the royal investiture, and the right of carrying 
ecclesiastical causes by appeal to Rome — privileges which 
were by no means neglected by the ambitious servants of the 
papal see. But it is in the reign of Henry II. that the con- 
test becomes of real importance, and leaves impressions be- 
hind it which are not yet effaced. The history and character 
of Thomas k Becket, the first Saxon archbishop aft«r the 
Conquest, are too well known to require a lengthened detail 
in this place, and it will be sufficient to notice the constitu- 

* It W218 nt this time that the famous contest about investitures was 
carri(;cl on between the popes and the temporal sovereigns tbroughout 
CliriHtendom. The (question wjis, whether ecclesiastics, on being inducted 
into bishoprics and abbeys, should receive the ring and crozier by which 
the; temporalities of the benefice were understood to be conveyed, but 
which were also symbols of the spiritual power, from the hands of their 
prince or no? i.e. in other words, whether the civil authorities were to 
retain any influence or control over the ofticials of the church ? This 
gave rise to terrible contentions and dreadful wars, especially in Germany 
ami Italy, and, at length, to the strange spectacle of two popes at the 
same time, one being nominated by the Emperor of Germany, and the 
oilier by the Komish party. 
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tjoiu which were poased liuring the struggle at the great 
Cnuncil of Cltirendon, in •fanunry, 11C4. The particular 
qncetion alHiiit which the general rights of the crown and of 
the spiritual estate finally became involved, was this, — wh^ 
ther the clergy, when accused of crimes, should be tried and 
punished by the ecclesiastical or the civil courts. As the 
ecdesiaslical courts were not allowed to punish with death, 
but only with stripes and degrailation from office, and as the 



[«iai« »i 



r were supposed to entertain a natural partiality for 

r offending brethren, it was contended that they were im- 

r tribunals before which to bring men who were often 

y of the grossest offences. The sixteen constitutions of 

rendon, however, went a good deal beyond this special 

int; for they not only decreed tlie entire subjection of the 

f to the king's court in civil and criminal casee, hut they 

ihlishcd their complete independence of Rome, and vented 
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slmoat all authority over them in the peison of the king. Not- 
withstanding Becket'e obstinate refusal, these decrees were 
assented to by the barons and prelates, and became, at least 
for a time, the law of the land. Henry was obliged, how- 
ever, to recant them all before obtaining reconciliation with 
the pope in 1172, although they were not formally repealed 
(or rather modified) till the great council at Northampton in 
1176. It was there agreed, though not without great oppo- 
fiition from many barons, that the clergy should only be 
brought before the <uvil courts tor offences against the forest 
laws ; and that no bishopric or abbey should be kept in the 
king's hands longer than a year, except under peculiar dr- 
cumstances. This arrangement subsisted throughout the re- 
mainder of this period. 

6. During the reign of Richard I. the crusades engrossed 
both clergy and laity in England, as in all Europe; but time 
was found by Pope Innocent III. to direct a threatening bull 
to the king and the Archbishop of Canterbury, commanding 
Imth, in an imperial strain, to lay aside certun proceedings, 
whidi was submitted to without a murmur by the hero of the 
linn heart. A fresh quarrel arose under John, about an 
npiKiintment to the oce of Canterbuiy. The monks of Can- 
Icrluiry had elected to that office Reginald, their sub-pri<»; 
but nl^crwiirdn, uixlcr tipprehinision of the king's displeasure 
had nunovitl liiiii, and clcctcil the king's favourite, John de 
(Jmy, IJidlnip of Norwich. The poi>e diciilwi lliiit Ki-ginnld's " 
n|i|iointnu>nt liiul never been legally otniullcd, und look the 
riiiniiniition into his own hands, ordering them to receive 
III llicii- nr(<liliii*hii]i Slcjihi'n Liington, wlto ha{fflgM|^o be then 
nt Itiinie. ilohn'M ini|H>t(<nt rpsimtnucc to tlip-^^^B^aa, the 
tt<rnl)|« inlenlict niul exonmnmntcilioti wh^ ^^^^■dtho 
IIpimI liiiiniliiiliou of Iheorownof KiigLind 
)Hi)ml Ii'^kIk, nn' mntlirx rnuulijuly kiiowr 
Kiililiiih liUliir>.' 

* A .Mil.,.!. In1.> » I'lM l-v ..1,1 ;\In|[|u'« r<iu<. 
"' •'""!»' I. II, ,„||.'it...| .li.l ..K»;i,.| ih.- TopoHiiJ Ihe 





introduced.' The celibacy of the clergy was rigidly enforced 
by Lanfraac and his aucceseora, and gradually became the 
prevailing practice. Pilgriraagee continued much in favour, 
especiidly to the shrine of Becket after hia murder, aa well as 
to Kome, Loretto, and the Holy Land. Even princes and 

pruilcnt emir, bowever, privately questioned tbe eccl^iastic as lo llie 
irhirncler of bis master, and t>eiiig informed thnt he was a tyrant nniver- 
wdly bated by his tiubjecta, declined to give bim any Hseistance- 

* Tbe only order of monks in England before tbe ConcjUeat, was that 
of tlie Benedictine], whicb was instituted early in the Gtli century, and 
first j^neralljF established in this country by Dunstui. In 1 128 Uie Cie- 
lerciana came in, who were first eslnblished at Citcnux, in Burgundy, 
A.D. 1098, and soon ranked a considerable number of devotees in England 
wd Scotlsnd. The Carthusians (founded ai Chartreiui, in 1080,) ap- 
pured in England in 1180; but probably from the greal strictness of 
iheir rule nevar became numerous. 

These may both, honevcr, be considered iks branches of tbe Benedictines. 
Tbe Keneral habit of these orders consisted of an undergarment of white 
wilh ■ looij livisp lilnck gown over It, and Jn some cases a cloak of white in 
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prelatea abandoned their ofScesy to put themselves at the 
head of those vast armies of pahners which afterwards sprung 
up into battalions of armed crusaders.* 

Four of the crusades belong to the present period, of which 
the first set out in 1097, the second in 1147, the third (in 
which Richard L so distinguished himself) in 1189, and the 
fourth in 1203. One of their most remarkable results in con- 
nection with the church was the establishment of the religious 
orders of knighthood, of which the two earliest and most 
distinguished were the Knights Hospitallers of St John, 
whose chief abode was at Clerkenwell, and the Knights Tem- 
plars, who have left their name to our ancient seat of law. 

8. The first dawn of opposition to the received doctrines of 
the day appeared in 1166, when a synod was held at Oxford, 
in presence of the king, for the trial of certain German 
strangers, accused of heresy. They were said to have spoken 
impiously of the Eucharist, baptism, and marriage, but they 
refused to enter into any discussion upon their peculiar views. 
The canons of the Council of Tours against the Albigenses (to 
whose sect the wanderers probably belonged) furnished a pre- 
cedent for the punishment of these unfortunates, and they were 
accordingly branded in the forehead, publicly whipped, and 
expelled from Oxford. Half naked, in the depth of winter, 
and driven by an arbitrary authority from every place of 
shelter, these poor enthusiasts, who had gone to their punish- 
ment in all the triumph of religious fervour, wandered about, 
dejected and heartbroken, amongst the fields and lanes till 
they miserably died. 

* The name palmer was given from the branches of palm which they 
l)ore in their hands as the enil>lem of victory. They also wore cookie or 
scallop shells in their hats in token of having crossed the seas. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LEARNING AND ARTS. 



1. It is not improbable (as ah-eady mentioncil) that l&iming 
may have begun to revive in England after the ncccsdion of 
Canute, early in the 11th century: but still there is every 
reason to believe that it was at but a low pitch at the time of 
the Conquest. The general ignorance of the Saxon priest- 
hood no doubt favoured very materiidly Williain^s plans ibr 
the substitution of a foreign clergy ; and certainly no names 
eminent as scholars are recorded at that period in the annals 
of the Saxon church. The Conquest, however^, restored to 
England the better preserved learning of the Continent, which 
yet had mainly flowed from the great i«chools of Alcuin and 
Ejigena, the two illustrious Irishmen of the last period. 

A new source of intellectual improvement had now idso 
opened in the literature of the East, communicated through- 
out Europe by the brilliant and successful Arabs of Spain. 
At this time Saracenic Spain was the resort of students from 
every country, and many of the Greek authors were first made 
known to the Western world by Latin translations from 
Arabic versions.* It does not fully appear that this new lite- 
rature had made its way to England before the Conquest, but 
it could hardly avoid following at once in its train. The 
Conqueror himself was a most liberal patron of letters, and 

* The Greek writings which the Arabs studied with most eagerness 
were such as related to metaphysics, mathematics, medicine, chemistry, 
botany, and other departments of physical knowledge. The number of 
volumes collecteil in the Saracen libraries was prodigious. In Egypt 
there were 100,000 MSS., and in Cordova 600,000, elegantly transcribed 
and splendidly b()un<l. Totally extinct as the Arab power has long been 
in Europe, it lasted with little diminution ibr 600 years, a period long 
enough for the accumulation of an immense mass of literary treasures. 

U 
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took great care to fill the most im]K>rtant offiocp with men of 
distinguitfhed learning. !Mo8t of his successors also followed 
his example^ having themselves for the most part received a 
polite educution. Besides Ilenr}- I., siirnamed Beauclerc, 
from his attainments, Henry II., and his sons, Henry , 
Geoffrey, and Bichard, were all carefully instmcted in the 
usual acquirements of the day. 

2. Learning was still, however, chiefly in the hands of the 
clergy, to whom it was considered to belong as a peculiar 
possession, and even the nobility made but small pretensions 
to any thing like scholarship. Yet schoc»ls and other semi- 
naries were largely extended in this age, an<l also elevated con- 
siderably in their character. By the Third General Council 
of Latcran (a. d. 1 179) it was ordered that in every cathedral 
a head-teacher or Scholastic (as he was called) should be ap- 
pointed, who, besides keeping a school of his own^ should have 
authority over all the other schools in the diocese, and the sole 
right of gmnting licenses, without which no one should be 
entitled to teach. 1'his office had been formerly held by the 
bishops themselves, but as might be expected from tlib wide 
range of their other duties, with little effect, whilst after this 
canon it was frequently filled by the most learned persons 
of the time. It would aj^pear also that some of the English 
schools had a broader purpose than the mere education of 
future ecclesiastics, and were intended for the benefit of the 
comnumity at large. 

3. In the twelfth centurv mnv be i)laced the institution 
of universities proper, as we now understand the term, 
though doubtless many of these establishments had existed 
long before in the form of schools or studia* Even Oxford 
does not appear to have been reco«^nised in this sense till the 
reio'n of Richard I., and C'ambrid^^c throiij^hout the twelfth 
century was little more than a very distinguished school, 
without any incorporation or public cstal>lishmcnt whatever. 
Many eminent Englishmen still resorted to foreign schools. 



* The oMcst univor:<ity in Europe is th:it (►!' IJulogiui. The university 
of Paris ranks alicmt tlio same with that DfOxtnnK 
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of which the University of Paris was decidedly tlic chief. 
So many of our countrymen >vcre constantly to be found at 
this great seminary that they funned one of the four nations 
into which its students were divided, and several of its most 
conspicuous teachers were of the English race. Among 
these may be particularly mentioned Kobert of Melun and 
Bobert White, who afterwartls lectured with great success at 
Oxford; also Nioholas Breaks[)ear, who afterwards became 
Pope under the title of Adrian IV., being the only English- 
man who ever enjoyed that distinction; and John of Salisbury, 
who has left us a particiUar account of the niodcd of study, 
and of the entire leiuming of the age. 

4. From this statement it appears that those bnuiches ot 
literary and scimtific knowledge which were specially en- 
titled as the Arts, were still divided into the two great classes, 
of which some notice has already been given ; the first or 
more elementary of wliich, comprehending grammar, rhetoric 
and logic, was called the Trivium. The second, comprising 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astn)nomy, the (iuadrivium. 
The whole seven used to be thus enumerated in a Latin 
hexameter : — 

Lingua, Tropup, KalH», Xuincnn*, 'IVmus, Angiilus, Astra. 

or, with definitions subjoined, in the two following lines : — 

Gram, Io([uitur, I)iu. vera cLw-ct, Wtel. verba colorat, 
Mus, canit, Ar. nunierat, Geif. poiiderat, Aitt. rolit astra. 

This old arrangement had now, however, come to be con- 
sidered as too limited, and various new studies had been 
added to the primitive seven in onler to complete a liberal 
educiition. 

Theology, in particular, was now first ranked as a dis- 
tinct science, and logic and metaphysics were extensively 
introduced into the discussion of religious questions. The 
system of Aristotle was the great source from which all 
modes of argument were drawn, and the scholastic theology 

rose into shape and order in the celebrated I3ooks of Sentences 

u 2 
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of Peter Lombanl.* Logic, indeed, occupied an extrava- 
gantly large place in the studies of the young churchman, 
and it would api>ear that some even devoted the entire twelve 
years, usually given to the general course, to that branch 
alone. This exclusive attachment operated fatally upon 
all politer literature, which it drove out with contempt to 
the makers of songs and the despised laity. 

6. Classical knowledge was almost entirely confined to 
Latin, and even some of the best Roman authors were as yet 
unknown. Some few continental scholars, however, and 
{)erliaps, some in England, were acquainted with Greek, 
Hebrew, and probably other Orientid languages. The Jews, 
indeed, had schools in many parts of England, which appear to 
have been attended by Christian scholars, and where Hebrew, 
Arabic, and the Arabian sciences were constantly taught. 

It is uncertain whether the Anibic numerals were yet 
known in Europe, and they undoubtedly were not in general 
use. Mathematics were but little studied, or chiefly for the 
purpose of cultivating astrology. " Mathematicians," says 
Peter of Blois, " arc those who, from the i>osition of the 
stars, the as][)ect of the firmament, and the motions of the 
planets, discover things that are to come." The genuine 
science of astronomy was not, however, wholly neglected. 
Ingulphus gives us a curious description of a nadir or 
planetary system which was burnt with the abbey of Croyland 
in 1091, and Latin translations existed of several astrono- 
mical works, t 

* In this ago lived St. Ueniiird, the last of* the Fathers, as they are 
called in opjiosition to the Schoolmen, who introduced the systematising 
spirit of jjhilosophy into all theological studies. .John of Salisbury accuses 
the dialecticians of wasting their time on the most ridiculous puzzles ; 
such as, AVhether a person who bought the whole cloak also bought the 
cowl ? or, Whether, when a hog was taken to market with a rope tied 
about its neck and held at the other end by a man, the hog was really 
token to market by the man or by the rope ? These were gravely de- 
clared to be questions which could not be solved, the arguments on both 
sides being exactly equal ! 

f " We then lost," says Ingulphus, " a most ])cautiful and precious 
table, fiibricatcHl of different kinds of metnls, according t(» the variety of 
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6. Medicine was principally studied at Salerno and Paris, 
but was confined to the precepts of IlippocratcB and Galen, 
with some knowledge of botany and chemistry ; for anatomy 
could hardly be known with accuracy whilst the diascction of 
the human body was not practised. Law was eagerly studied, 
especially the canon law, of which the best systematic com- 
pilation is to be found in the Decretum of Gnitian, published 
in 1151. The civil law also first began to be regularly taught 
after the reported discovery of a perfect copy of Justinian's 
Pandects at Amalphi in Italy, a. d. 1137. It was at first 
violently opposed by the practitioners of the common law ; 
but being favoured by the Church, and at lengtli by the 
government, it triumphed over all their eflx)rti*. 

7. Great difficulties were still encountered iu the pursuit 
of learning from the scarcity of books, but by no means to the 
same extent as in the last period. In every great abbey there 
was a room called the scriptorium, where many writers were 
constantly engaged in transcribing service-books and MSS. 
for the library. Books were also bound and illuminated in 
these writing-rooms, for the support of which estates were 
often granted by tlie encounigers of learning. Parchment, 
unfortunately, was not always to be had in sufficient abun- 
dance, and paper made of linen rngs does not ap])car to have 
been known till about the middle of tlic 13th century.* 

8. Although the notion that William I. deliberately 
planned the abolition of the Saxon language does not rest 
upon any competent authority, yet the substitution of French 
for English, to a great extent, nmst naturally have followed 
the Norman Conquest. French, indeed, had been the fashion- 
able language of the court in the time of Edward the Con- 

the stars and lieavcnly signs. Saturn was of copper, Jupiter of gold, 
Mors of iron, the Sun of lattcn, Mercury of amber, Venus of tin, the 
Aloon of silver. The eyes were charmed as well as the mind instructed 
by beholding the colure circles, with the zodiac and all its signs, formed 
with wonderful art of metals and precious stcmes, according to their 
several natures, forms, figures, and colours. It was the most admired 
and celebrated nadir in all Knglan<I." 

* Paper made of cotton was, however, in common use in the 12th 
century. 
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fesMT ; and the swarms of Norman warriors and churchmen 
whom the Conquest introduced must have spread it still more 
widely over the kingdom. The Anglo-Saxon, however, still 
continued the tongue of the great mass of the people ; and 
for nearly a century afterwards it appears (though with con- 
siderable modifications) to have preserved its original cha- 
racter.* From about the middle of the 12th century it is 
generally thought to have been assuming the form which 
finally resulted in our present English ; but as we have no 
authentic specimens of the language taken from the latter 
part of that century, it will be better to reserve the con- 
sideration of this change till the next period. 

Latin was, however, the chief language of literary com- 
position in this age, and all scholars appear to have been 
as familiar with it as with their native tongues. Nay, ser- 
mons were often delivered in it even to the unlearned populace ; 
and, as we are told, with the greater effect the less they were 
understood. A crowd of Latin poets are enumerated by 
Warton in his History of English Poetry, of whom he praises 
most highly a certain bard named Joseph of Exeter, who 
wrote an epic on the Trojan war. 

Of much greater consequence are the numerous historical 
works which this period produced, forming altogether, per- 

* The following is a specimen of our language and poetry at the latest 
period at which they can perhaps, with propriety, be denominated Saxon. 
It is taken from a volume of homilioa (in the Bodleian library) supposed 
to have been written in the time of Henry II.: — 

De pef bolb jebjrlb For thee is a house built 

6p Cu ibopen pepe Ere thou wert born. 

De pep inolb imj'nc For thee was a mould shajwn 

6p tiu op niobep come Ere tliou of (thy) mother camest. 

De hit nep no ibihc Its height is not determined, 

Ne ^ef beopnep imecen Nor its depth measured, 

Nep cil iloceb Nor is it closed up, 

pu lonj hic 5e pepe However long it may be, 

Nu me t5e bpin;^e5 Until I thoc bring 

lJUe|i tSu beun pcealc Where thou shult remain. 

Nu 'ne pceal Se mecen Until 1 shall measure thee 

"JTrtb 6e molb peo5 5a And the sod of earth. 
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haps, a larger body of early contemporary history thn is 
possessed by any other nation. First comes the Saxon 
chronicle down to the deatli of Stephen ; then the life of 
William the Conqueror \^itten by his cliaplain, William of 
Poictiers ; and the curious, though not quite genuine, history 
of the abbey of Croyland by Ingulphus, from 664 to 1091. 
The ecclesiastical history of Ordcricus Vitalis brings us down 
to 1121, a date which also closes the valuable history of 
Eadmer of Canterbury. The great chronicle of William of 
Malmsbury also ranges from the first arrival of the Saxons 
to the year 1 143 ; and in' the memoirs of Simeon of Durham 
and the eight books of Henry of Huntingdon are to be found 
many valuable facts and traces of still more ancient au- 
thorities. To these might be added a long list of such names 
as Giraldus Cambrensis, Roger de Hoveden, &c., and the 
annals and registers of various religious houses.* 

9. In nothing was the magnificence and taste of the Nor- 
mans more strikingly displayed tlian in their buildings, which 
soon filled every corner of England, and strikingly attested 
the wealth and spirit of their erectors. Amongst the foremost 
appeared the bishops and other ecclesiastics, whose arclii- 
tectural skill was generally not less effective than their well 
bestowed riches. 

The Norman style of church architecture may be re- 
garded as an intermediate link between the Koman and 
the Gothic, into tlie latter of which it very gradually faded 
away. Its principal chanicteristic is the semicircular arch, 
springing either from a single column, sometimes short 
and massive, sometimes tall and slender, or from a pier 
decorated with half colimms or light shafts, in which the 
clustered pillar of later date evidently originated. Mult- 
angular and plain square piers are also to be met with, though 
not so frequently. The Ciipitals are square and heavy, with 

* The style of writing introduced by the Normans corresponded nearly 
with the Lonibardic (which was a corruption of the Roman letters by the 
Lombards, who settled in Italy in the sixth century), and coQtin^cd, i^ith 
little variation, till the time of Edward III. It may be noticed in the 
specimens of Magna Charta and of Domesday Book, already given. 
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thfrlower pnrta rounded oft' and divided by eliallow clinnncls, 
ur liandsoiiiely carved in imitation of tlio classiciil orders. The 
wiilli arc generally built of grouted rubble with a tbin face of 
cut Blonc, iind arc eo excessively Aick as to render the but- 
tr^pses nicroly omnniental. The windows are mostly sniall 




and narrow, nnd eeldoni of more than one tight, except in 
belfry windows, which are usually divided by a shaft. Cir- 
cular or wheel-shaped windows were also used in the gables. 
The deep and rich doorways formed by a succession of 
receding arches springing from rectangular jambs and de- 
tached shafts in the nooks, and profusely ornamented, are 
particularly beautii'ul, and stem to have been carefully pre- 
served in many churches and other edifices where no other 
part was allowed to remain. The aemiciixjular stone at the 
head of the dooisardi io generally covered with sculpture 
ill rude Itii"-reliof, rcprcHentitig a ficHptuml subject, a legend. 
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sMk w fiali. serpenia. or oliinidnp. TUh 



Iiritli right hnnil npli/tcd, circiiiiiMTilit,ut lij' llii< iiij*lli<iil 
piscis, upjicurs uvlt ocvi-ral Nurtiiiiri i\inirwuf», 
The nioulilingti tire; few mirl ■tiii|iln, nO'l il|i|iilfi'l 
, Roman origlu, hut th« (lutaili iiri' ■" ii«IM'IMi<I| utili 

an aspect of great ricJiitCM m l'ri'i|ii«tillj piuiht I, 

chevron or zigKOfi in tlio imml it'itittctiiihlti, wliNi 
evca after cvt-ry other tnw^ of ill" ttjln IumJ 
Appeared. The pliunnc-M'rrilKi •^ilirrlur wiilti ' 
by a aeries of mitJl rjAuntn* nrid uri' 
shore another. 

The Latin crnat wh now IIw mI 
]w;ger cfanrclies, tenaitmtinfi nt llw tmH 
'Spofl. The interi'ir iriu ilivifl>'<l htlji 
Arches, tppunUufi i\f- ti»*t h>mi ihf 
or gaUeiy, catn\>"n^\ '4 ■mall^ 
oil. with AKho iMHrr alilL 
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vauhed and aomctitiies left opcu to tlie tiuibcre ; and gene- 
rally they were not of a very acute pitch The intersection 
of the cross supports a toner commonly very low and 
maarive ; and two other towers are often found at the west 
end. The smaller parish churches consisted of a nave and 
ohancel, with a low tower commonly at the wcat end, but 
sometimes at the chancel arch, which latter was always 
richly decorated 

10. A very important change took place in the Korman 
style during the latter part ol the 12th century (if not at an 
earlier period) which gradually led to the adoption (in the 
next century) of the pointed style and the general disuse of 
the semidrculor arch. It la denoted by the intersection of 
the semicircular and the occasional use of the |K>inted arches, 
and a tendency to abandon the peculiarities of Norman 




ornament.* It may be added that in sonic |)artieulurs there 
19 a marked difference between the Anglo-Norman style and 

• The precise ori;;iii of the ptiintud ari-h has Iwon uiiifli ccmtcsteil, rniil 
is yet by nomciinii a aettlcU point. It miyhf vitj unlunilly and easily 
have been di'rivod I'illier frvni the iiili'i'settiims of the seniieimilar nreliv^ 
or of tliti vaulting! "rolns of Norninii roofs; liiil some sup|iosc it to liurc 
been token froui the inystii'iil fignix' of ii pciiTitiil uval sliajie called the 
vealcn i>iflf;is, and titbi-rH ascribe it tn nn Oi-ii'iilal iiKulel. The vesica 
piscis, it may Iw ailileil, i« siippo»e<l li> have tjikeii its rise in tlip word 
iX^vc, whifb cimtaina llic iiiilials «f inir Raviotirs name nnd titles. 
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that of the Contiuent at the aanic periix], the English 
churches being built in a much more 4lcoorative tiUDner, 




especially about the doorways, whilst tlie foreign edifices 
approach in their details more nearly to tho classical forma. 
Possibly tlie native Anglo-Saxon workmen were extensively 
employed upon these structurcts in England, and introduced 
wherever they could the decorative style which their own 
talent or practice naturally suggested. 

1 1. The castles of the Norman barons were strictly for- 
tresses, in which every thing was sacrificed to security, and 
possessed, as we may imagine, few of the comforts and con- 
veniences of more peaceful ages. They occupied in general 
a considerable space of ground, and consisted of three great 
divisions; the lower ballium (whence our word bailc'y) or 
court, the upper court, and the keep. The whole drcuit was 
defended by a lofty and strong wall, strengthened at intervals 
by towers, surrounded by a ditch or moat, and protected by 
a pierced parapet for the discharge of missiles. The outer 
entrance was guarded by the barbican or advancetl gateway* 
and tiie archway, besides its heavy gates, was crossed by the 
iwrtcullis, which could be instantly dropped on any eta&r- 
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gi^ney ; tlic crown of the arch also was pierced with holes, 
through wliicJi melted leud and pitch might be jioured upon any 




U8sailants who had won the gate. A Becontl rampart separated 
the two courts, in the upper of ivhich were placed the dwell- 
ing houses and the massive keep or donjon. This was the 
citadel of the whole, and the residence of it« baronial master. 
It generally contained three stories, and often four, of which 
the lowest was a dark vaulted basement, used either for store- 
rooms or for dungeons, A well w:is invariably sunk within 
the keep to supply the gamson lyith water in case of extremity. 
The lodging rooms in the smaller keeps, notwithstanding 
every contrivance to make use of the tbiekncss of the walls, 
were sufficiently contracted ; and those of the larger diffei-ed 
only in size, but were neither more convenient nor less gloomy. 
More roomy structures might, liowevcr, Ik; found about the 
ivallft of tlie court, in which even chattels were sometimes 
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f and such mansions aa were nr)t directly intended fur 

efence were no doubt ut' a vtsiy ilIfTcrcnt character from the 

^ni k€e|i of the feuilol tynuit. The dimensions of Weot- 

lUtMter HkII i«tiU show the luagnificent locale of palace buUd- 

nttaincd in the days of William Rufus, although in other 

>cta it has lout its original feature?. In ordinary housw 

tnber was the principal matcriul employed, though several 

e dwellings still exist in Lincoln and elsewhere. 



12. The art of statuary did not flourish during tlie Norman 

"^leriod, and we scarcely find any attempt at the human figure 

except in low relief. Even on monuments the efBgy was 

rarely introduced before the 12th century, and then in a very 

imperfect manner. 

The earliest Norman monuments consist merely of a atone 
coffin with the lid shaped in a ridge or en dos tTSne. The 
fere sunk on a level with the ground, in the inter- 
tnts of distinguished people, so that the lid rose up over 
) pavement. They were frequently plain, or sculptured 
Uy with a cross, but aflerwnnla they were raised above 
round, and architectural decorations introduced. The first 
tonarcb for whom a full recumbent eff^y was sculptured in . 
fa^^aod was King John.* 
I 13. Of their progress in p.iinting wc have little 1 

decorations on liis (oiiib iirc, Iiowi^vit, ofn iiiiiili 1 
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the Qluniinations in liiantiscripts to infurm ub; but jviiuting 
and gilding were certainly used abundaati;, i)articulnrly in the 




decoration of ceilings. The MSS. nro, however, remarkable 
fur a profusion of ornament, with an excess of gold and silver, 
and a graceful but intricate nietliod of illuminating capital 
lettera, whicli rcndci's it easy to recognise the writings of this 
period. Enibniidcry continued to be the chief occupation of 
ladica of rank. 

14. The improved scale of musical notation, invented by 
Guido of Arczno, had already given a new form to tlie science 
of music shortly before tlie commencement of this age. Great 
attention was now imid to cimrch music, and the clergy fre- 
quently comjKised pi<ices for the use of their choirs. Different 
catliedrals had nccoi-dingly their own choral services or " uses; " 
as in the north the " use" of York ; in South Wales, that of 
Hereford; in North Wales, of ISangor; and in other places, 
that of Saniui or of Lincoln, prevaiKid. The orgjtn was tlie 
great ecclcsiasticid instrument. Secular music was likewise 
very much improvcil, and oi'ten furnished materials for the 
sacred composer. 

15. The plainer arts of life continued, in many res|»ects, 
the same after the Coufjucst. Windmills were still more" 
extensively used in addition to the old water and baud mills; 
and tlie fabrication nf armour gave a new and higher direc- 
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tioB to the ut of working in metals. Some of the works In 
gold ajid nlrer, brought from England, arc sud to hnva 




extnted the highest admiration on tlic Contiiiont. Tlie slioo- 
. ing of horses with iron, however, h mipjtosetl to have hccn only 
introdueed abouf this time. Macliiiies were now constructed 
with greater ingenuity, and limlier and stone bridges wore 
built with considerable cnre. The art of weaving woollen 
cloth in great perfection was introdu<^ed liy a cnlony of Fleiii- 
ings, whom Henry I. had induced to settle at Ross, in AVidcs. 
Linen was also manufactured ; and, in the reign of the siinic 
monareh, the weavers and fullers had guild:? or incorpora- 
tions in several towns. Incorptirations of artificers (which 

* From a Benca of drawings illustrntiva of the life of St. Guthlsc, prr 
■erred in tlie BntisU MuKuni. Thej form tt rcintirkalile inatnn^c of' 
beauty of EngUsh design iluring tlie luttur part of ihu 12(1) ei'nlury. 
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wirre intended rather to afford each other mutual support 
tiian to regulate trade) were not general, however, till the 
next period. Dyeing was generally practised in private 
luniBes, although the Jews are said to have followed it as a 
pablic business; and the importations of woad were very 
extensive. In 1213 the duties paid on this dye-stuff alone 
•mounted to nearly 60021 
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XAVAL AND MII.lTAItY AFFAIIt<^. 

CHAPTER IV. 

NAVAL ASli Mll.llAKV AFKAllIS. 



1. The Normans wen* distinguisbvil for tlH^ir niiliturr inx- 
pensities, and for the tnnny iinpmvcments wliicli they intri)- 
(luced into the science of war. To their gixxl tin'onls tlioy 
owed the possession of England; and their innrliiil spirit Inst 
nothing by the change of clime and eoiintry. 

The armour of their warriors did not dilfei', liowvver, ^ery 
materially from that of the .\iigIo-Stixoiis. Thu h:iii)nM-k 
(probably hnUbcrg, « protection for the tfiroiit,) of flat riu-rs 
or small pieces of iron, sewn upon lonthor, M.-eiiis, indi-id, to 
have been common to all t)ie iiorthiTii nationit. This lini' 
beeu denominated mascled armour, from the Liitin iniu'iihi, 
iMcjfA iifa ml, from which the well- 
known word intiil is tdso sn]ipoi4.'d 
to lie derived. Iiijitaiices of rings 
Bet up edgewise occur towards the 
close of tlie 11th century; and 
scale armour, rcseiidjlin<; that of 
the ancients", was also worn. 

The hehiict was conical, with a 
nosegnard or nasnl, to which tin* 
collar of the hauliork was occa- 
sionally looped up, so as to leave 
no part of the face exposed but 
the eyes. Check-pieces were after- 
wanls added ; and, nndor Richard I., 
the helmet took a cylindrical or 
■ barrel shape, flat at top, imd with 
an oval opening for the face, 
xucM AiTiHwr. (CrtionMs- whlch, ill liattlc, was covered by a 
perforated plate or gi-ating, called the nrnnfaHh- or rentaiUr. 

* When thcovcrJappitijiplniegwerenf a Bqiinrc furminstend of round. 
thi]< annoiir is onllol trgulaled, of whidi a upccimpn is givm in thp next 
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The shield, down to the time of" Heurj II., was ot tlie form 
collWl kite, or pear-shaped : in the Bayeux tapeetry it is 




quite flat and ornamented with rude figures; but nbout the 
time of Stephen It api>eara of a curved shape. On the first 




great seal of Richard I. it is considerably shorteneil, and bent 
almost into a semi-cylinder ; and presents, for the first time, 
an undoubted armorial bearing; namely, a lion counter- 
rampant, or facing the sinister aide of the shield." 



* On the BCuond ^enl of Kichurd, struck nft^ r his return from captivitj, 
e Cud the shield emblitzoncd with three lions piissaiit r^srdanf, na they 
re ever lince been quartered in the English srms. 
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2. The rules of the redoubted Norman chivalry next daim 
our attention. The youth of noble birth was placed, wliilst 
yet a boy, under the care of some distinguished knight, whom 
he was obliged to serve as a page, and by whom he was in- 
structed in the forms of courtesy and the military exercises. 
The next rank was that of squire, in which he completed his 
knowledge of riding, tilting, hunting and hawking, and fre- 
quently of music ; and, if war broke out, he followed his 
preceptor into actual service. 

After spending seven or eight years in this capacity, if he 
were considered fit to receive the honour of knighthood, a 
most solemn and imposing ceremony took place. The candi- 
date passed several nights in prayer and lonely watching in 
some church or chapel, and received with humility the sacred 
rites of religion. On the appointed day the church was 
decked with all its ornaments : the youth, accompanied by his 
patron, his kindred, friends, and companions, went in pro- 
cession to its holy walls, with his knightly sword hanging in 
a scarf from the neck ; the weapon was blessed by the priest 
at the altar, and the oaths of the highest order of chivalry 
administered. These were, that he would be loyal and 
obedient to his prince; valorously defend the church and 
clergy ; and be the natural champion of all virtuous ladies, 
and especially of the orphan and the widow. Then the 
noble warriors or high-born ladies buckled on his spurs, 
clothed him in his various pieces of armour, and girded 
the sword to his side. The prince or noble from whom he 
was to receive his knighthood then advanced, and, giving 
him the accolade^ or three gentle blows with the flat of a 
sword on the right shoulder, exclaimed, "In the name of 
God, St. Michael, and St. George, I dub thee knight; be 
brave, hardy, and loyal !" Then the young cavalier leaped, 
in his sounding armour, into the saddle of his war-horse; 
pranced up and down the church ; and, issuing forth, galloped 
to and fro before the spectators, brandishing his weapons in 
token of his strength and ekill. His education was now com- 
plete ; and his future rise in society depended solely on hia 
own valour and conduct. 

I 2 
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K.Iutiinntely connected with the customs of knighthood 
•nd war is the science of heraldry, which has not, however, 
eqtwlly declined with their changes or extinction. The close 
armour in which each knight was wrapped up, and the 
oomplete covering of his face with the visor, rendered the 
adoption of some peculiar mark or cognizance absolutely 
necessary for bis reci^tution in the field. 

The earliest sign was probably the figure of some animal 
on the crest, but afterwards it was 
painted on the shield, or some em- 
blematic device substituted At 
first, however, this would seem to 
have distinguished only the indi- 
vidual, and not his family. The 
Crusades gave a new character to 
these symbols, for the peculiar at- 
tachment which was felt towards 
both the CrusaderH and their de- 
vices induced their cliiltlren to as- 
sume them as a mark of honour, 
and thus they became hereditary 
distinctions. From that time he- 
raldry became a science ; and the 
principal terms of blazon are to be 
found in the metrical romances of 
the day. Mottoes were taken at 
first from the war cries of the leaders, and the heraldic 
crest was afterwards added, as an abridgment, when the shield 
became overloaded with complicated fijiurcs.* 

* With these fnuiily cscuttheons family immes Iiarl not, however, ns 
yet cumc in, even amongst the membera uf the royal hniisc'i irho were 
only (listing uisheil by such cpilhels bb the lliutnrd, the Red, the Li 
henrted, &c. Titles, however, were p 
birthplace or patrimonial posxesnton, 
as the Steward, the \\''arden, &c. 'Die 
was the assumption of (he fulher's Ch: 
bj which a luan, who bail perliiip^ n< 
Norman descent. The only kind of si 




(o the chief men from their 
from »ome office field at court, 
■arest approach to a family name 
iim name in addition to his own, 
>lher designation, announced hie 
lame known aniong!<t thcKnglish 
epithet clescriptive of person aL 
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4. The great military sport of the knight>s was the tourna- 
ment, the origin of which is lost in the darkness of ages* 
This spectacle was absolutely forbidden by William and 
his immediate successors, probably from a fear of teaching 
the nobility their real strength ; but a partial revival took 
place under Kichard I. After his reign, however, the tourna- 
ment rose in consequence, and soon came to occupy an ^' 
important station in the national amusements. In the interim 
its place was supplied by several hardy games, such as the 
pel (^palus) or post, which the armed youth attacked on foot ; 
and the quintmn, or pole and cross-bar, with a shield at one 
end, and a wooden sword or sand-bag at the other, which he 
charged with the lance on horseback. 

The tournament was generally held in honour of some great 
event, as a coronation, a marriage, or a national victory ; and 
heralds were despatched before its commencement to announce 
everywhere the place of meeting, and invite all honourable 
knights to partake in it. The lists were strongly paled in 
and entered by two gates, and round the whole enclosure 
scaffolds were erected for the noljle ladies, princes, and judges 
of the conflict. The scene was also enlivened by the presence 
of a crowd of heralds, troubadours, and minstrels, dressed in 
the most gorgeous and picturesque manner. In order to pre- 
vent the intrusion of improper competitors, the shields of the 
proposed combatants were hung up for inspection some days 
previous in the neighbouring church. 

Two different kinds of fighting were practised at the tour- 
nament: one was called justing, or an encounter on horse- 
back wuth the spear in rest ; the other was either a close 
hand to hand duel, or a general mSleey in which the warriors, 
divided into two parties, hewed at each other with battle- 
axes, swords, and maces. The simple just was not reckoned 
so honourable a combat as the latter kind of engagement, 
(which was indeed the tournament proper,) although it 

character ; but the bulk of the people had only one name. When tha 
Xormans begun io take second names, which usually conuuenoed witb 
a Do, Le, or Fitz (Fils, son), it became a mark of low birth or ille^timacy 
to have but one. 

I 3 
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lasted to a later period. In the just the great point was to 
bear the point of the spear at full gallop against the helmet 
or shield of the opponent, so as to throw him out of the 
saddle, or to break the spear so fairly as not to be dashed 
backwards by the recoil. Every knight was allowed to bring 
a page into the lists, to supply him at need with a sword or 
lance. Wounds and death were generally the result of the 
tournament, at the close of which the names of those who 
had most distinguished themselves were proclaimed by the 
heralds, and rewards distributed by the ladies, by whom also 
the successful combatants were unarmed, and placed at the 
highest scats in the banquet, where their praise was loudly 
sung by the attendant minstrels. The tournament was often 
denounced by the Church on account of its bloody tendency, 
but with little effect. 

These warlike games of the nobles were imitated by the 
commonalty in their quintains, (which were played either 
on land, or water, or skating on the ice,) in their archery, 
javelin throwing, and sword and buckler play. Archery 
was especially practised with the cross-bow, which was intro- 
duced into this country by the Normans. It was forbidden 
to be employed in war by the second council of Lateran, and 
for a time laid aside, but its use was revived by Richard I., 
who himself perished at last from its too deadly aim. 

5. William the Conqueror must have f)ossessed a consider- 
able navy, if we may judge by the number of the ships in 
which he brought over his troops, amounting, as it is said, to 
about 700 vessels of tolerable size, besides more than three 
times that number of smaller dimensions. lie sent a fleet 
afterwards to attack Scotland, and in the time of Rufus 
ships (which may be entitled the first privateers) were fitted 
out by his English subjects to defend the Channel against his 
brother Robert. The Conqueror, indeed, made due provision 
for a naval force being kept up, by his regulations concerning 
the Cinque Ports (originally Hastings, Ilythe, Romney, 
Dover and Sandwich), each of which towns was bound, upon 
forty days* notice, to furnish and man a certain number of 
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ships of war; other towns on different parts of the coast 
seem also to have held of the crown by the same kind of 
seryice. 

The fleet which carried out Kichard I. and his troops to 
the Holy^I/and was, probably, the most magnificent that had 
ever left the English shores, far surpassing in size, though 
not in nmnber, the vessels of William or of Henry II. The 
galleys of Coeur de Lion carried two tiers or banks of oars, 
and the dromons or busses spread three large sails, each pro- 
bably on a separate mast. Some were armed with that famous 
combustible, the Greek fire, then in general use. In the 
reign of John the first great naval victory was gained by the 
English over the first fleet that the French kings of the 
Capetian line had ever sent to sea. It took place at Damme, 
then the port of Bruges, in the year 1213, and ended in the 
total destruction of the French ships. This was the bright 
commencement of those glorious victories the illustrious sue- 
cesoon of which have so justly conferred upon our island the 
title of " Queen of the Sea,'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

C031MEKCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

1. The sudden and ntriking change which the Conquest 
produced in the condition of all classes of the people was at 
first unfavourable both to foreign trade and national industry, 
which had hitherto flourished to a very considerable extent. 
Henry I., indeed, gave some stimulus to exertion by settling 
the laborious and skilful Flemings in Wales; but this favour 
was probably granted more on account of their warlike than 
their commercial habits. The Jews, who came over in great 
numbers after the Conquest, afforded a greater impulse to 
trade, to which they were entirely devoted. Their possession 
of capital ensured them sufficient* protection from the ruling 
powers, notwithstanding occasional acts of violence or oppres- 
sion ; and under ordinary circumstances it does not seem that 
a Jew found any i)cculiar difficulties in recovering money 
due. Their wealth enabled them to obtain charters from the 
crown, for one of which they are recorded to have paid to 
King John no less a sum than 4000 marks. 

Some trade was carried on with the East during this 
period, of which the most important result was the know- 
ledge of the art of rearing and managing the silkworm. This 
valuable insect was first brought from Greece in 1146, by 
Roger, King of Sicily, and from about this time we find 
silks becoming much more abundant in England. 

2. But it was under the long and successful reign of 
Henry II. that Knglish commerce l)ogan to recover from its 
depression, and to rise to a station which it had never known 
since the departure of the Romans. William Fitz Stephen 
says, that no city in the world now sent out its wealth and 
merchandise to so great a distance as tlio city of London, and 
he enumerates among its imports gold, spices, and fninkin- 
cense from Arabia, i)rcci()iis stones from Egypt, purple cloths 
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from India, palin-oil from Bagdad, furs and ermines from 
Norway and Buasia, arms from Scythia, and wines from 
France; woad for dyeing was also introduced, and occa- 
sionally conij which was at other times, however, an article 
of export Iti commercial pre-eminence now established 
London as the undoubted capital of England, an honour 
which it had previously shared with Winchester, the ancient 
seat of the West Saxon kings, and the treasury of the early 
Norman monarchs. Exeter was also a magnificent city, 
filled with opulent citizens, and Bristol is mentioned as having 
a great trade with Ireland, Norway, and other coimtries. 
Gloucester and Winchester are celebrated for wines made 
of native grapes^ whilst for foreign wines, Chester was one 
of the chief ports. Dunwich in Suffolk, Norwich, Lynn, 
Grimsby, York, Whitby, Hartlepool, and Berwick are also 
mentioned as towns of trade, and Lincoln was peculiarly 
favoiured by a canal of seven miles long, cat by Henry L from 
the Trent to the Withami which enabled foreign vessels to 
come close up to the city. 

3. The exports from these various ports consisted of flesh 
and fish, especially herrings and oysters, and ^* most precious 
wool." Lead and tin were also sent abroad in great quan- 
tities, and, perhaps, hides, skins, and woollen cloths. As 
these exports seem to have far exceeded in amount the im- 
ports, the difference was, no doubt, made up to this country 
in money or bullion. So great, indeed, was the quantity of 
silver in the kingdom, that it could afford to raise 70,000 
marks (equal in weight to nearly 100,000/. of our money) 
for the ransom of Richard I., though certainly not without 
several collections and a good deal of distress. That monarch, 
on his return from the East, passed several laws for the 
regulation of trade, one of which was a prohibition against 
the exi)ortation of com, " that England," as it stated, " might 
not suffer from the want of its own abundance," and which 
was very rigorously executed in at least one remarkable 
instance.* 

* Sonic vossols having been Bcized in the )M)rt uf Valery, laileji with 
English corn for the King of France, Kichard burned both the vessclB and 
the town, hanged the ^>anicn, and alsK) put to death some nionk^, who 
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4. From the commencement of his reigD John appears to 
hftve favoured the mteresta of the traders, and to have sought 
thtOT support agtuost the power of the nobility and clergy. 
A considerable number of towns are now mentioned as 
paying the quinziSme (a species of tallage levied on mer- 
chants), and even this list ie probably very incomplete. In this 
reign we find the first mention of what may be called letters 
of credit, which speedily assumed the form of bilJs of ex- 
change, and were generally adopted in foreign commerce.* 
The Flemings were the chief foreign traders that then 
resorted to this country, and after them the French. 

Freedom of commerce was sought to be secured by the 
4lBt clause of M^na Charta, which commanded the safety of 
all merchants in entering, leaving, or remaining in England, 
except in time of war, when subjects of the enemy should be 
detained, (but without injury to their persons or property,) 
until it should bo known how the English merchants were 
treated in their country. 

5. The only coined money of this period, so tar as is cer- 
ttunly known, was the silver penny, which was then, as now, 
the twelfth part of a shilling, and the shilling, again, the twen- 
tieth part of a pound. The pound, however, was still a full 
pound of silver according to the old standard of 5400 grains. 
As this was equal to 21. 16«. 3d. of our money, the shiUing 

would be 2s. O^d., and the 

penny would contain a litlle 

J more silver than might now 

I be purchased for 2\d. Both 

pound and shilling, however, 

were only money of account ; 

and no coins of lower value 

than the silver penny have as yet been discovered, although 

had been unfortunately engaged in the transuclion. lie then divided the 
corn &niong the poor. 

• It ia curious that at this time, although no Christian was allowed to 
tako interest even at tho lowest rate upon money lent, the Jews were 
put under ao restriction whatever upon ihji; poiul ; but it may be ac- 
counted for bj the ease with which the crown srjiiee;ied its frequent 
impositions from that people, and which induced it to tolerate so readily 
Uipir mnnopoly of moiiey lending. 
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(PaiBid bj coCttBg tbe pennittj aic 
oftketbie. Tbecofne.iDdeed.orihe 
TTiHiw iag^ ■•4f gnat nnty : sod in StefibcBi 
, IM iH dw taAofi mI gnater hmraa* are Mid Ui have had 
Viito (#^4■■Vi|p»l^ finm wfaidi rery debwed idmkt wu 
I AMinaai Bcaiy IL, bowcrer, put down diu bad mf/atj, 
1180^ ailed in ■!) the old iwio* then io cir- 

T)w value of waoey dinii^ this period loa v b«: im|firrfi:<,'tly 

atiiiMt<^ from the prices of virioiu anicie* »bi'.-h wt <jca- 
: tbna the price of labour appcArt to Lxv^ 
I from about three Euthings to • penny m 'lay, with 
The prices of gnin varied ex(!)(,--ivt:Iy, c^cii m 
t perioda of the aaine year, ^tlieat, i»:rfia[r*, ;ri:rj<rrally 
d 4jl the quarter, though in K»nx y-An it i>i/tw:UtMm 
me io a ponnd. la 1185, »beep were nt>^] at alciut H^d. 
•mIu iKigi at Ij;; oowa at about 4a SsC; and IffeoJinjj 
■ma at leai than St. Ytt, in 120->, ten capital hon^s ivere 
ntod at soil each, or nearly 60/. of our pn^ent umnny. 
Hm expense of btulding two archers of LAiu'lon Ilridj^i; in 
1140, was 251: 

8. The land after the Conquest etill cintinu't'l to \m: ImsIiI 
I, the great proprietors r<;-i«lin;: in tin; iniihit ((f 
i reaerring for their own um: m jiortion of 
tbor demesne, wluch wa^ cultivatr,"! by iliiTir own fanii 
serranta. The cla«M» of field U)ioun:r< wliii:h we fiii<l 
enomented in Domesday Btxtk are j)]ou^liiii>;ii, i>lii;phrnlH, 
neatherds, oowheid^, goathenla, itwinehenlH, and tji;ii-k<triH>rN. 
The use of manures waa carried to a ^c^abT nxtmit tliitii 
before, chalk being applied w well tu ihi: Hndeiit murl; Imt 
the system of ^riculture wiu Htill Mully iinpcrfuia. Tin' 
monks continued to be the greatest inijiriivnrit of tins lii(i<'> 
though some laymen honourably WHiglit t» diviilc tin' !««'*' 
espeinally in Cambridgeshire and Lin'roln, wlntnt tlxi dnuiA 
of the fens was already comnicn(;«;<l with simH-HH. 

Com must have Ixtcn rK»!aHionally ubuiiduiil, f"' '' 
for its exportation were not unfrwiuentlj gnU>V 
tins period ; but these years of plenty wen off 
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balanced bj terrible scarcities, the result, however, of un- 
favourable seasons and warlike devastations rather than of 
defective husbandry. Gardens, -orchards, and vineyards are 
mentioned in the great survey, and the wine of Gloucester 
is said by William of Malmsbury to have been very little 
inferior to the wines of France. The extensive woods and 
bogs still supplied the greater quantity of fuel, although 
coal was now certainly consumed to a small extent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

1. The style of household furniture doe:^ not appear to have 
been much improved by the introduction of Nonnnn customs. 
The same domestic articles and the name mode of serving 
food prevail in the Baycux tapestry as in the Saxon illumin- 
ationsy and the principal difference is that some of the chairs 
of state and other seats appear to ]>e more ehil)or.iteIy carved 
and ornamented. In the reign of King John, indeed, we 
find mention made of gold and silver salt-cellars, and the 
Saxon hangings of needle- work and embroidery seem to have 
been partially superseded by the fiishion of painting the 
walls or wainscot, but still with the same subjects as before. 
Beds were also handsomely fitted up, at least for the rich, and 
provided with the luxury of linen sheets. 

2. So general had been the imitation of Norman fashions 
during the reign of Fxlward the Confessor, that at the time 
of the Conquest there was little variety in dress or manners 
to introduce, except, perhaps, the foreign custom of shaving 
the upper lip and the back of the head. The Saxons con- 
tinued, ho\^ever, for some time to be distinguished by their 
flowing locks and the rich embroidery of their dresses. 

The general habit of the Normans consisted of a tunic, a 
cloak, long tight hose, and leg bandages, with shoes or short 
boots. Caps were worn in great variety, but a high cap or 
flat bonnet were most preferred. In female costume the 
change was more in name tlian in garment. Thus the gunni^ 
or gown became the rohej and the veil or head-rail the couv> 
chef or kerchief. The hair occasionally appears long 
plaited, like that of the modern Swiss. During the » 
of Rufus and Henry I. some most extravagant foshior 
their appearance : the sleeves of the tunics were long 
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to cover and hang considerably below the hand ; peaked-toed 
t>oote of the moat absurd ehapcs were worn, and the mantles 
aad tunics were worn much longer and fuller, and tJie former 
lined with the most expensive furs. 

The h(ur, too, from its former cropped condition, was now 
auQered to grow immuderatelj long, a practice which was 
denounced both by individual preachers and by counciU of 
the Church." Those who were not fortunate enough to be 
favoured by nature in this respect, made it up by entvmous 
wigs of fake hair. Nor were these fancies confined to the 
I costume. The sleeves of the ladies' robes, and their 




veils, were knotted up to prevent their trailing on the ground; 
and a rich garment, called the surcote, was worn, which pro- 

" Amongst others, Serlo d'Abor, preacLing before Henry I. on Easier 
day, H 05, against the sinfulness of bcarda and longhair, coolly drew b huge 
pair of scissors Irotn hia pocket after the sermon, and taking advantage 
of the effect which it had produced, went from scat to seat mereilesslj' 
cropping the king nnd the wholo cimgrpgation. The heads of the peo]ile 
were not liberated froin these obtrusive denunciation,! till the reign of 
King John, when the superior powers no loiter l^piight proper to inler- 
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Toked many l^ialative enacttiients to put it down. With tlie 
raign <^ Hetuy II., however, a more graceful and beccnmtg, 
though equally splendid, style of dress, seems to have made ita 
appearauce. Full flowing robes, of a moderate length, girded 
with a rich wiustbelt, short mantles fastened by clasps on the 
bnast or shoulders, long hose, shoes or boots, caps of various 
forms, and richly jewelled gloves, set off the figures of this 
monarch and his nobles to great advantage. Nor was this im< 
provement confined to the men, for the ladles also of the time 
discarded their fanciful knots and skirts, 
and adopted a close and elegant costume, 
somewhat resembling that of the convent. 
3. A prevailing passion of the Norman 
chiefs was for numerous and splendid re- 
tinues, not, however, very well ordered, 
or always very discreet. Perhaps such 
powerful guards as those of William 
liODgchamp, whose train even in time of 
peace consisted of 1000 horse, were 
required by the disturbed state of the 
country, and the reckless avarice of 
many a baronial robber, whose castles 
the wealthy traveller might be obliged to 
pass on his way. Grandeur and dis- 
comfort were, however, the ordinary at- 
tendants of the Norman noble. Even the 
stately palace bad no better carpeting 
than a litter of straw or rushes, and the 
royal banquet could not furnish a com- 
<i«^£^^i!?'u mon table-cloth or plain steel fork. Yet 
their style of living was more delicate than 
that of the coarse Saxons, whilst it far exceeded in die 
variety and costhness of its materials. The art of cookery 
was held in great estimation, and several estates were granted 
on the tenure of dressing some particular dainty for the royal 
palate. The boar's head was regarded as a truly r^al dish, 
and as it came into the hall, musi(uana went before it sound- 
ing on their trumpets. The peacock, likewise, was only 
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served up at solemn chivalric banquets; but the crane, 
though highly valued, formed part of their common meals. 
The drinks used by the rich of both nations were spiced wines 
and cordial mixtures^ such as hippocras, pigment, morat, and 
mead, whilst the poor were content with humbler cider, 
perry, and ale. 

4. The meals of the Normans, and their appropriate seasons, 
are laid down in the following triplet : 

" Lever a cinque, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cinque, coucher a neuf, • 
Fait vivre (Vans nonante et neuf." 

" To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine. 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine." 

In connexion with this custom of retiring to rest at nine 
o'clock, it has been commonly supposed that, by an order of 
the Conqueror, all persons were obliged to put out their fires 
and lights on ringing of the curfew bell (couvre feu, cover- 
Jire\ which took place at sunset in summer, and about eight 
or nine o'clock in winter. But the curfew (as a precaution 
against fire) appears to have prevailed long before, not only 
in England but in most of the countries of Europe, and was 
continued in this country as a necessary regulation till after 
the beginning of the 16th century. 

6. The chase was the favourite pastime of the Normans, in 
which their Ladies frequently joined, along with the prelates 
and clergy. These, however, generally preferred the gentler 
exercise of hawking, in which they excelled. The hawk was 
carried on the wrist, which was protected by a thick glove. Its 
head was covered with a hood, its feet secured to the wrists by 
straps called jesses, and to its legs were fastened small bells, 
toned according to the musical scale. Horse-racing was also 
practised, but in a petty way. The London races were held 
in Smithfield. Cock-fighting was confined to children, who 
regularly brought their cocks to school of a Shrove Tuesday *, 

♦ In some old grammar schools cockpcncc are still paid to the master 
as a penpiisite up<m Shrove Tnesilay. 
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1st bear, bull, nnd barBe-LaJt'tu^ were thi; luuueements of 
r nrtA 

[ in-door gratJficatiuD^ tlit^jiiggtiT ami tiulTduD uliurdcd 
Ik j^iialial nxpfij ; bot dnnutic rcprcBcntntiutie, at a kind 
M«dB ^fA giOH M to be oondemned by tlic C'hurdi, ytae 
tBt wanting ilMb Hiese the clergy attcmj)t(.-<l tu suitcr- 
■de by tlw introduction of religious plays; and thua ori^- 
Hted the Hindea and Mytitcries, wlilch wvrv )jui<ed iii>un 
utical iucidvntu, and ]H;rruriii(.'d by tlie 
■ of tlw Choich. 
_ B but too Comnion, and t]iti wore iiiti^llucliinl 

gnne of dien is commonly 8iip|)oscd to liuve bei'ii iin|M)rte<l 
fimi the £ut by the crusaders, tliuii^Ii some think tlint 
it was known to the Anglo-Saxons l>cfcirc tin* C'nnijiii-st. 
Tmnbliiig and balancing were not without tlicir luluiirent; 




and in these feats not only human IwingH, but djh-h, \min, 
and hones were taught to take a part. HowU, tiini'-piiix. 
and the stick'nnd-snufters uf our lUMderu fair, wiTo a1«) 
common amusements. Moat uf the tri<;krt plnyod l>y tl< 
peasBOtry on the cvc of All-IuiUows, nnd so vividly dciwril 
by Bums, are probably much older tliati the Noniiau or ' 
the Saxon Conquest. The wcU-knuwn gunio uf bob 
is also found portrayed, with great spirit, ia a J"" 
present period. , 

6. The burial of the dead displayed soine * 
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which yet remain amongst U8. The nearest relative, as in 
the earliest ages of antiquity, closed the eyes of tlie corpse. 
The face was then covered with a linen cloth, and the bc^dy 
washed, anointed, and laid out for burial. A suit of the 
deceased's ordinary apparel served for a shroud. The body 
was carried to the grave on the shoulders of the mourners, 
or if the distance was great, on a sledge or car, and commonly 
laid in the tomb without a coffin. Coffins, indeed, were not 
in general use till the reign of Henry III., and for some time 
before that date they seem to have been confined to people of 
high rank. Even the Conqueror was buried without a coffin. 
A rude attempt was made to embalm the body of Henry I., 
and Richard I. was buried by piecemeal, in Carlisle, Rouen, 
and Fontevraud. 

Kings, princes, and prelates, were entombed with the in- 
signia of their rank beside them. But those who died under 
excommunication were cast out like unhallowed things, or 
hastily buried in silence and secresy by some pitying friend. 
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BARLT ENGLISH PERIOD. A. D. 1210 — 1483. 



CHAP. I. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

1. The history of this period is marked by features suf- 
ficiently striking — the complete amalgamation of the Saxon 
and Norman races, the decline of arbitrary royalty, the 
rise of the commonalty and of representative government, 
and the important alterations in our judicial system, are cir- 
cumstances deserving of the closest and most careful atten- 
tion. Before its termination, indeed, the constitution imposed 
upon the country at the Conquest had in a great measure 
passed away, and a new order of things had arisen, in which 
may be distinctly traced at least the rude outline of our 
present institutions. The government was now no longer 
either that of the king alone, as it may be said to have been 
under the Conqueror and his sons, or of the king and barons, 
as it afterwards became — but (at least in profession and in 
design) from the time that Edward I. came to the throne, a 
mixed government of king, lords, and commons, such as it 
has remained to this day. 

2. In order to trace these great changes with distinctness, 
we must first examine into the formation and influence of the 
Houses of Parliament.* In the Norman times, os has been 
observed, the Commune Concilium or Great Council of the 
Realm, was composed only of the tenants in chief, amongst 
whom were reckoned the bishops and mitred abbots, who sat 

* Matthew Paris gives the name of parliament (from parlor, to talk) 
to the great council of t)ie barons, for the first time in 1246. It seems 
anciently to have been used for any kind of conference. 

K 2 
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either in right of their tctnpuml baronies, or, as eome say, 
eimply on the ground of tlicir ecclesiastical poBition as the 
representatives of rcliglnii (questions concerning which wore 
often debated in those nii\ed asseniblieB), and also as being 
more learned and enlightened counciUora than the ln> nobles, 
whom they often rivalled, ^lo^eo^er, in tlie extent of tlieir 
]>ossci4sions. The lay portion of the council consisted merely 
of tlie earla and barons holding imineduttely under the kmg " 
ChaDgca, however, nere gradually introduced and in the 
year liC! {49 Hen. HI J, the great principle oi Rrpretnifa 
tion of the People was proclaimed bj the itmge writ issued 
to all the sheriffa ot the icmgdom diKCting thtm to return 
two knights for cndi couiitj and tw( titizcni ti bui^asea 
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for every city or borough. By whom the knights were at 
first elected, however, whether by the king's tenants only, or 
liy 111! freeholders without distinction, is a disputed point. 

• The iiiqiIe of oreating barons varied from the reign of Henry 111. 
Fi)rmerly it wbb only by Ipnure, then it might lje liv wi'> Cth"' 'S' ^y l^e 
king's •uiotDuni to porlininent), or by statute, mid fiiiully liy letlt'rs patent, 
iurC prefient.whichl)utronnwit«btroiluae<lb]F^clinr(t 11. in 1387. The 
apiritiiol pi-ers oiilniinilicred the lP»i[iorul in the IlniiRe of I.orda, lill the 
' rlie Ri.|l 
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Nor did the burgesses at first take any important station in 
the national council, but were summoned mainly for the pur- 
pose of granting money when required by the state.* 

It has been generally supposed that at the time of their first 
admission, the houses of parliament were not divided as they 
are now; but it appears. more likely that, although they may 
have sat in the same chamber for some time, yet the commons 
were always distinct from the lords, presented separate peti- 
tions, and devoted themselves to their especial business, the 
redress of grievances, and the supply of the necessities of the 
crown. The House of Lords thus came to consist of the 
greater barons only, and the lesser barons were held to be 
commoners, as their representatives, the great body of the 
landed gentry, are at this day. 

3. The influence of such a body as this could not long be 
unfelt ; and accordingly we find in the reign of Edward I. 
a most important statute passed (de Tallagio non concedendo), 
wluch declares that no tallage or aid should be imposed or 
levied by the king or his heirs without the will and assent of 
the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, 
and other freemen of the land. It strictly limits also the old 
exactions of the king's purveyors, by the consent of the 
owner of the articles required, and adds a general declaration 
in favour of the liberties of the subject. By other statutes 
of the same king, it is enacted that elections shall not be 
influenced by force of arms, malice, or menacing of any man. 
The royal prerogative f had, indeed, declined considerably 

* In the first parliament of which we have any very clear account (that 
held by Edward I. in his twenty-third year), there were present 200 
citizens and burgesses. Under Edward III. and his immediate successors, 
about 90 places, on an average, returned members, making 180 of this 
class of representatives : with whom also sat 74 knights of the shire. 

t The word prerogative (from prsB and rogo, to ask be/ore) signifies 
something that is demanded in preference to all others ; and hence it has 
been applied to those rights and capacities which the king alone enjoys. 
The line of limitation, however, was very indistinctly marked down to a 
late period of English history, all discussion of the question being inter- 
dicted, not only to the people at large, but even to the parliament. 

Blackstonc divides prerogatives into direct and incidental. The for- 
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trtim Henry II to Eklwanl I , and sank still lower in the 
feeble hands oi Ldward II Nor was the fall ncovcred 
ev<.a under the vigorous rule of Etlward III., as is tctiicd 
by the continued statutes cuntcmmg |iurveyance and other 
matters, the numerous ro) al con fin nation a ol the supreme 
authority uf the law, and ordinances for the frequent autn- 
tuouing oi parliament 

Towards the litter end of this reign the common'^ firat 
lit^in t ] I I 11 r! r^ -ind nnion:;st other petitions 




to exhibit accusations for crimes and miademeanours against 
offendci-s who were thought to be out of the ordinary reach 
of law. In these prosecutions, the king and lonls were 
considered as judges, and (fans began prosecution by im- 
peachment of the ooromonis. The decline of the courts of 
the Steward and Marshal, which formerly, under the arbi- 

mur ore guhatniitin] parts of the chnrncter nf sovereignty, hb the right of 
Bonding amboasadors, Treating poers, and making war or pence. The hitter 
he describeg m only exceptions, in favour of the crown, lo those jfeneral 
rule* thill arc establishec] for the rest of the community, snch as that no 
i;o!l3 shall be reeovcred flgunst the king, UwkJu; ean never lie n joint- 
tiznnnt, and ibnt a debt to him shall be conuidi-iCil before one duo to any 
ul'hiiiBul^lectB, 
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tnry mle of the sovereign, exerci^ such immense sway, 
shows also the gradual rise of an inJe])enilent |K>\ver in the 
country, and the boldness with which the late was now set 
up agunst the real or supj^oscd filoasure of the king. A 
great portion of the original i>owcr of the steward's court liad 
in Sact passed over to the court of King s Bench. 

Under Richard II. the influence of the ctmimuns increased 
to a still greater extent, and they even dared to impeach (and 
with success) the lord chancellor, in (>piH>sition to the declared 
will of the king, and obtained a commission for the pur^K>se 
of reforming acknowledged abuses. Yet this weak monarch 
upon one occasion foiled both lords and commons, and ob- 
tained a parliament completely subser>'ient to his wishes. 
The residt, however, was fatal to himself, and added, no 
doubt, to the ease with which Ilcury IV. seized upon the 
throne. 

4. At the accession of Henrv IV. a remarkable attention 
was shown to the formalities of the constitution, and some 
difficulty was experienced in organising a new parliament 
under a monarch who had no legal authority to convoke it. 
The conunons had, indeed, by this time gained in ettect 
three capital points: that money could not be levied, and 
that laws could not be enacted without their consent ; and 
that the administration of i)arliament was subject to their 
inspection and control. The great principle of controlling the 
public money was steadily maintained by the parliament 
under the house of Lancaster, and other demands made, 
which, however, were not quite so successful. 

5. At this time also an expression occurs in reference to 
parliament, namely, "Estates of the llcalm," which it is 
proper to explain. It appears, then, from the general tenor 
of ancient records and law-books, that this phrase at that, 
time implied the Nobility, the Clergy, and the CNuiinions of 
England— and not, as it is now conunonly understood, the 
sovereign and the two houses of parliament.* 

* The lowor house of parliament is not in itself properly an estate of 
the realm, but only the rcprebcntative of the real third estate — namely, 

the Commons. 
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6. The state of the royal revenue presents us with another 
proof of the balance of power in the constitution during this 
period, inasmuch as the king came now to depend for his 
income chiefly upon parliamentary grants. This was effected 
by the several charters of liberties, which had considerably 
curtailed the ancient resources of the crown ; and the greater 
part of its hereditary estates had been dissipated by Richard, 
John, and Henry III. The principal support of this last 
monarch was indeed derived from the clergy and the Jews, 
from whom he extorted immense sums; and yet he was obliged 
to declare himself in debt to the amount of nearly 300,000 
marks towards the end of his reign. 

Edward I, more wisely relied upon the parliament, though 
not till it had itself compelled him; and many of the old 
arbitrary forms of taxation were still kept up. Edward III. 
still farther established the custom of seeking supplies from 
his faithful commons, yet not without adding many illegal 
imposts of his own, 

A peculiar tax in^posed in the second year of Richard 11^ 
is said to have been the first that was distinguished by the 
name of a subsidy, afterwards the common title for a parlia^ 
mentary grant to the crown. It was, in fact, a poll or capita- 
tion tax (such as had been already levied under Edward III.), 
and shortly afterwards gave rise to the famous insurrection 
under Wat Tyler. The first parliamentary grant for life was 
also made to this king, consisting of a duty on the exportation 
of wool, wool fells, and leather. Now, too, the parliament 
passed an act offering a discount off these duties to all 
merchants who would pay the Calais dues beforehand, which 
is supposed to be the first attempt ever made to anticipate 
the revenue — a practice which in later times gave rise to the 
national debt. 

Under the house of Lancaster the monarch was more 
than ever dependent upon parliament for the means of carry- 
ing on the government of the country. Its ordinary grants 
were sometimes withheld in such a manner as to show a 
keen sense of its authority, and the occassional subsidies 
were sometimes evaded by a proposition to seize all or part of 
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the property of the Church,* TliiB, however, was too bold a 
measure to be yet entertained. The distribution of the royal 
revenue waa, moreover, controlled rather arbitrarily by the 
parliamont, and Henry V, was often reduced to euch diffi- 
culties as to pawn the crown jewels, and even the crown itself. 

The reign of Henry VI. presents the first known in- 
stance of money being borrowed for the Crown upon parlia- 
mentary engagements, former kings having obtained relief only 
on their own personal security. Edward IV. waa reduced to 
still greater straits, and waa obliged often to depend upon his 
own personal applications to his subjects, and upon his suc- 
cessful speculations in trade.t All these circumstances, of 
course, very much contributed to the consequence and au- 
thority of parliament. 

7. The condition of the people at large next demands our 
attention. In the course of the present period a great change 
was effected by the gi-adual transformation of the villsuns 
into freemen ; for the villain regardant (as he was called), or 
serf proprietor of land, obtained by degrees a fixed amount 
of services to be perfoi-med, and next a commutation for a 
money payment in lieu of all service. Thus he became a 
tenant in villenage, or what we now call a copyholder J, 
and completed his emancipation under the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., when be waa permitted to bring an action of 

* The ordianry gnints of parUament commonly cousisted of tbe cqb- 
loms' duties, iralled tonnage and poundage, die rates of nbicb vnricd (xin- 
sldcrably at different times. The tonnage was levied on every tun of 
wine imported, and the poundage on every pound of other merchanUi« 
either imported or ejtported. 

The occaEional subsidies were generally b tenth or fifteenth (ilUme or 
quiHzieme) of the income of each individual, as oatlmatcd by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose, 

■f It is s^'d that upon one occasion this jovial monarch applied to a 
rich and elderly widow, who was so delighted with his appearance that 
she promised him 201. for the sake of his handsome face. Edward testified 
hig gratitude by gallantly giving the old lady a kiss, which drew Irom her 
in return a donation of 20J. more. 

I So called liecanse the tenant had nothing I'l sh<iw as a title to bii 
property but customarj right, which was proved by the copiei of entries 
regarding such cusU>iii upon tlie rolls of the courU baron. 
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trespass against his lord for violent dispossession. The 
villain in gross again, or the slave labourer, was at the 
same time gradually becomiug a free workman, being either 
emancipated by his master, or taking advantage of the law 
which gave him liberty after a residence of a year and a 
day within a walled town. Thus by the middle of the 
fourteenth century a large body of free labourers had grown 
up in England ; and although the king and the parliament 
passed several acts to impede it, villenage gradually dis- 
appeared from the whole face of the country. It is remark- 
able that in 1380 Wat Tyler and his associates demanded 
chiefly the abolition of slavery, and made no claim to poli- 
tical rights; but in 1450 Jack Cade and his insurgents said 
not a word of villenage, which had then almost passed away, 
but boldly demanded the general redress of grievances, and 
remonstrated against the illegal interference of the nobility 
in elections for knights of the shire. 

The effect of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster was, no doubt, to loosen the hold of the 
feudal barons (many of whom were slain or impoverished 
in the contest) upon the people, and to increase the conse- 
quence of the latter body, which was naturally courted by both 
parties. A considerable rise in wages was also the result, and 
the price of field labour advanced from 50 to 100 per cent, 
between 1388 and 1444, which produced a corresponding im- 
provement in the dress and comforts of the labourer, to restrain 
which severe sumptuary laws were occasionally enacted. 

8. The abolition of villenage involved, however, one great 
evil — the introduction of English pauperism, which could not 
of course make its appearance so long as every individual had 
a legal right to food and shelter from his lord, even when 
past his labour or broken down by sickness. But from the 
moment that the working man became his own master, and of 
course obliged to provide for himself under all circumstances, 
the destitute poor begin to present themselves, and often to 
enforce their demands with threats or violence. The earliest 
notice of this new state of things is in the Ordinance of La- 
bourers, enacted in 1349, in which an edict is issued against 
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giving any thing to " valiant b^cgars.'' The power of appre- 
hending and examining vagabonds was not, however, given 
to justices of the peace till 1383, and still severer measures 
were subsequently passed. The first approach to the present 
law of settlement is in 1388, when beggars ** impotent to 
serve " were conunanded either to abide in the towns where 
they were dwelling at the issue of the statute, or to with- 
draw to other towns within the hundred in which they were 
bom, and there to abide continually for their lives. The 
last enactment on this subject during the present period is 
one of Richard II. (confirmed 4 lien. IV.), which orders 
that in every future appropriation of any (mrish church the 
diocesan shall direct a convenient pro[H)rtion of the fruits and 
profits of the benefice to be distributed yearly to tlie poor 
parishioners in aid of their subsistence and living for ever. 

9. The body of English laws attained to considerable perfec- 
tion under Edward I., and Wales was put by the Statuta Wal- 
lias on the same footing, in a great measure, as England. The 
terrible punishment of the peine forte et dure, by which prisoners 
who obstinately refused to plead at their trial, were pressed to 
death with heavy weights (a sharp stone or piece of timber 
being sometimes as a favour laid under the back to hasten 
destruction), is supposed by some to have arisen out of one 
of this king's ordinances, in which silent persons (if notorious 
felons) are required to be put in prison forte et dure, jwine 
being probably substituted (or prison in after times.* The 
administration of justice was also improved by the introduc- 
tion of judges of assize and nisi prius^ in place of the ancient 

* This dreadful torture was sometimes submitted to with the view of 
avoiding corruption of blood and escheat of lands, which might have fol- 
lowed conviction after a plea. Instances of its applicati(m, or of an 
unsanctioned preliminary of tying the thumbs together with whiinrord, 
occurred as low down in our history as 1734. At length it was put a stop 
to by the statute 12 Geo. III. c. 20., which enacted that every prisoner who, 
being arraigned for felony, should stand mute or not answer dire<;tly to 
the offence, should be at once held convicted and punishment awardiMl. 

t The phrase nisi pritu is derived (as is usual) from the terms of the 
statute, which declares that the trials in any county should be held at 
Westminster, unless first (nisi prius) the judges of assize should come to 
those ports, which they were, of course, certain to do. 
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justices in eyre, and by several new forms of law proceedings 
which it would be difficult to explain to general readers. 

Several excellent law books were now written ; such as Fleta, 
Britton^ the Mirror of Justices, &c, all worthy successors of 
Bracton> and of the still earlier GlanvilL Under Edward II. 
the Year Books began ; so called because published annually 
from the notes of the crown reporters. They contain reports of 
cases adjudged from the beginning of this reign to the end of 
Edward III., and from the beginning of Henry IV. to the 
end of Henry VIII. Now, too, we find mention of hostels or 
inns of court, which derive their name from the fact of their 
inhabitants being members of the king*s courts. The first of 
these was Lincoln's Inn, founded by William Earl of Lin- 
coln, a great patron of legal studies.* A Master of the RoUs 
was also appointed to relieve the Chancellor of the labour of 
keeping the rolls and records of his court. 

10. Under Edward III. the statutes begin to appear in a 
more regular form, and their titles are almost always given in 
English, though the body of the decree continued to be in 
French. The most important in this reign is the Statute of 
Treasons, which defines that crime with greater particularity 
than any previous law. Pleadings were now ordered to be 
carried on in the English tongue, and inrolled in Latin, al- 
though French remained for some centuries the written lan- 
guage of the laws, and many of its terms and phrases were 
still retained in debate. 

11. During the civil wars of the Roses an important legal 
form was introduced called Common Recoveries, which, by a 
collusive proceeding between the grantor and grantee barring 
all entails, remainders, and reversions to which a freehold 
might be subject, conveyed it in fee simple to the purchaser or 
recoverer, and thus emancipated the land from the restraints 

♦ A student in the inns of court could not live at this time under 28/. 
a year, and that without a servant. For this reason law students were 
generally sons of persons of (juality, who were, however, often placed 
there, not so much for the learning of the law as of manners ; for, says old 
Fortescue, " All vice was there diacountcnanced and banished, and every 
thing good and virtuous was taught." 
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of the andent feudal law.* Bad as Richard IIL is usually 
represented^ he appears to have been no injudicious Iq^islator, 
espedally for the common people. To the time of the civil 
wars belong the two great law writers Fortescue and Littleton. 

12. Jurors in the time of Edward L appear still to have 
been regarded as witnesses ; and to call other witnesses before 
them for examination^ would> in consequence, have been in- 
consistent with their recognised position. The present con- 
stitution of a jury was not, indeed, perfectly settled tiU the 
time of EJdward YI. and Queen Mary. Trial by duel was, 
however, discouraged tinder that monarch in some d^ree. 

There was a law officer of the crown called the king^s 
attorney, but no king's solicitor till the reign of Edward lY., 
when we find also the first mention of the '* attorney-general 
in England." The jurisdiction of the different courts under 
Edward I. ran in this order : — 1. The High Court of Parlia- 
ment, which, for a long time after its full establishment, had 
more the character of a judicial than of a l^islative assembly. 
2. The Court of the Seneschal or Steward, who filled the abo- 
lished place of the Chief Justiciary in certain ca8es.t 3. The 
Court of Chancery, over which was set some discreet person, 
as a bishop or other dignified ecclesiastic, to whom Was com- 
mitted the keeping of the great seal. It was not made a 
Court of Equity till the reign of Richard IL, and the first 
chancellor who was properly qualified by a legal education 
was Sir Thomas More. 4. An Auditoi^s Couii;, appointed 
by the king. 5. The King's Justices, justices of the Ex- 
chequer, &C. ^Ijpdes these king's couits, were the county, 

* In a common recovery (for which a proceM of ijectment is now sub- 
stituted), a fictitious action is brought hj the grantee (or person to whom 
the land is intended to be couTejed) eiUier against the grantor (or seller 
of the land), or some other person, io as to inrolTe the grantor in the 
proceedings, and is so conducted that, for want of a sufficient defence, 
judgment is given against the grantor, whidi judgment afterwards forms 
the title to the property to all posterity. 

t The title of chief justiciary of England ended in Philip Basset, and 
the first who held the office of chief justice of the King's Bench was 
Robert de Bruis, both in the time of HMbfj HL ^Hie lalary of a justice 
of the Eang*s Bench in that rdgn was 4011 per annum, and of the Common 
Pleas 100 marin. 
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town, and hundred courts, and those establishctl on the king's 
manors. 

13. The state of the country, notwithstanding the increased 
machinery and power of the laws, was even before the civil 
wars far from being orderly or secure. Jurors, it is affirmed, 
would rather suffer strangers to be robbed than convict their 
own offending neighbours, and very strict regulations were 
consequently imposed, especially in towns. Strangers were to 
be treated as suspected persons until answered for by some 
sufficient inhabitant; and if found in the streets between 
sunset and sunrise, to be immediately apprehended by the 
watch. Highways were also to be cleared of wood for 200 
feet on each side to prevent lurking robbers, and every man 
was required to provide himself with arms according to his 
station, so that, in case of resistance to justice, the Ime and 
cry might be instantly and effectively raised. 

Probably the remissness of the people in these matters was 
increased by the natural opposition between the old Saxon 
spirit of retaining the maintenance of order and the repression 
of crime a good deal in their own hands, and the Norman 
institutions, which tended to concentrate all power and 
authority in the crown, and regarded popular interference 
in the administration of the law with extreme jealousy and 
aversion. Thus the justices of peace (first invested with 
this title and with the power of trying felons under Ed- 
ward III.), when once appointed by the crown, and not as 
formerly by the freeholders, were viewed with great suspicion 
by the people, and their authority at times even petitioned 
against by the commons. No small addition was made to 
this feeling by the abuse of the law itself, which was often 
made the instrument of oppression, both by the crown and by 
individuals, so that it was necessary to pass repeated acts 
against the conspiring together to bear down a solitary victim 
by legal acts, which was commonly practised by the great 
lords in conjunction with their ready retainers. This practice 
was carried to an enormous height during the dissensions by 
which the country was torn, when legal proceedings were 
sometimes taken clandestinely, and a man deprived of his 
property by a decree, before any notice was even given him 
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of the charge. In such cases he defended his riglit, if ho 
could, by force of arms, whilst the law and its ininistcrH 
quietly looked on. 

14. All the existing ranks of English nobility, except 
that of Viscount, were introduced by the time of Kichanl II, 
The first English Duke was the Black Prince, who was 
created Duke of Cornwall in 1337, and the first Marquin^ 
Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was created MnniuiH 
of Dublin by Richard 11. in 1386. The first Viscount wiu* 
John Beaumont, who was created by Ilcnry VI. in 1^439. 
The title of Earl had existed, as we have seen, from the Saxon 
times, and that of Baron generally succeeded to tho npiHilla- 
tion of Thane after the Norman Conquest. 
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Autographs of English Monarchs. (Cotton MS. and Piuton Letters.) 

1. Signature of Richard II. (Le Roy Rcd.) Believed to be the earliest extant. 

2. Signature of Henry IV. (H. R.) 
.1. Of Henry V. (R. H.) 

4. Of Htnry VI. (HSNBV.) 

ft. Of Edward IV. (JR. E.) 

r.. Of Edward V. (R. Edwardds Quintvs.) 

7. Of Richard III. (RicARDi'ii Rrx.) 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BELIOION. 

I. The 13th century witnessed the extremest height of the 
papal dominion, which was extended, without even an attempt 
at irtitimce, over all the kingdoms of the West. The insolent 
conduct, however, of the popes and their instruments was 
even now exciting a spirit of dlBcontent, and sowing the seeds 
of a revolution, whidi began to manifest itself early in the 
next century, and was at last fully developed in the Keforma- 
tion. In no country were the exactions of the Roman pontiffs 
carried to a greater length than in England. Throughout 
the 13th century the English bishoprics were filled either by 
the direct nomination of the pope, or by his arbitration in the 
case of a disputed election, and inferior benefices were dis- 
posed of entirely at his wilL Up to the time of Gregory IX., 
indeed (a»d. 1227 — 1241), the recommendations of the pope 
were not dbtinctly avowed to be of an authoritative character ; 
but from that period they became more and more pointed, till 
at last, Clement IV. in 1266, plainly asserted his universal 
right of nomination to Church livings. 

By what was called a reservation, moreover, the pope now 
assumed the power of reserving to himself the next presenta- 
tion to any benefice he pleased, which was not at the time 
vacant; or by another instrument called a provision^ he at 
once named a person to succeed the actual incumbent. The 
Englbh livings were thus filleil by Italian priests, who either 
never resided in the country, or knew nothing of its language 
if they did, and yet rarely appointed any substitutes to per- 
form their important duties. In the three last years of Gre- 
gory XI. it is said that three hundreil Italians were thus 
ided for in our Church, and it wtis solemnly stated by 
ISnglish envoys at the council of Lyons* (a.d. 1245), that 
foreigners drew from England 60,000 or 70,000 marks 
Ar, a sum greater at that time than the whole revenue of 
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the crown. Some of them, it is affirmed, held fifty or sixty 
livings together, the entire income of which was spent out of 
the country. When a curate again was appointed by these 
wealthy non-residents, he was paid in the most ^VTetched 
manner, perhaps with four or five marks a year, or two marks 
and his board. 

Another means of increasing the wealth of the Roman see 
was found in the imposed necessity of trying all ecclesiastical 
cases of importance at Rome. Gregory IX. is said in one 
way or another to have extracted from England, in the coiiNe 
of a very few years, not less than 950,000 marks, a sum 
which has been estimated as equivalent to 15,000,000/. of 
our present money. 

2. The Church was considerably aided in its contest with the 
civil power (for these extortions were not submitted to with- 
out occasional remonstrance) by the extended and systematic 
form given to the Canon law in the course of the 13th century. 
To the Decretum of Gratian, the old text book on this head, 
were now added five books of Decretals by Gregory IX., 
consisting of the rescripts issued by himself and his imme- 
diate predecessors. In these books, which soon became the 
most essential part of the Canon law, we find a regular and 
copious system of jurisprudence, derived in a great measure 
from the Civil law, but with some improvements of its own. 
Boniface VIII. added a sixth part, itself divided into five 
books, composed of the decisions promulgated since the time 
of Gregory IX. 

The whole tendency of the Canon law (which rested almost 
entirely on the legislative authority of the pope) was to 
enforce the complete subservience of the temporal to the 
ecclesiastical authority, and the right of the pope to depose 
princes, and absolve subjects from their allegiance, in case of 
disobedience to his Holiness. Nay, the bishops of Rome 
assumed a still higher power than that of declaring or even 
making the law, for they asserted a right of dispensing with 
its strongest obligations at their own mere will and pleasure^ 
especially in the case of marriages contracted under canonical 
impediments, and of oaths, the natural foundation of all con- 
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%y another statute in 13 Edward I. Aiiottiwr provision WM 
ide by tlic stuaa iiioniirc)i, to ulieck tlie cxjwrtntion of c< 
mnastMsi projwrly into foreign countries. 

, A new class of active ministers of tlio Church arosw 
I<i3uring the 13th ct-iitury in the Mendicant Frinrs, of whum 
^^en! were nt first au iinincnsc variety, htit who were after- 
I warda reduced to four principal orders, niunely, the Duminl- 
I cans or Black Friars (cniled also Friora Prcnchcrs), instituted 
yby St. Dominic do Guzman; the Francisciina or tircy Friars 
I (called also Cordeliers), founded hy St. Francis of Awiai; 
fcthe Carnielitea or White Frinra; and the AuguBtines, also 
[called Grey Friart^, from the colour nf theirvospeclivc !iaiiit«." 




fiiikc their luxurious bi-ethien in the inonruteries, these 
seiiloua travellers supported their title of mendicants for no 

• The Dou.iiii<--ana fi.UDded their first En^lUh Uouae nt Oxford in 1221 , 
a..d«^,nn afler another «t London. In 1276 the mayor »"<! aldermen 
«""" j^^ ^,,^„ streets by the Thames, wUich place i« stdl called 
fn''^L]"^„« The Frmiiiscoiu came in the roign of Henr/ UI.. and firatj 
«l.>.kfr.«.. in ^^^^ ^^^.^ ^.^^^ ^^ Fri„r^nuno«, d.. Mi-orie. 

MttleO « 'l^"'*'^/carp.elite. have given the rm^ of White tVinn. to 
takes Its nwne- ^ 4^^^ y^^ „^ ,|,^. Bunk of 

another di^not on "'<^>"™ „„«.U«t;o.i 
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great length of time, but whilst it lasted the effect of their 
ostentatious poverty was prodigious. They were extremely 
active in preaching also, and in all the ministrations of re- 
ligion, and took great pfdns to gain the favour of the multi- 
tude. Amongst the Franciscans and Dominicans, too, the 
most distinguished scholars were soon to be found ; and their 
fame for learning gave a new charm to the austerities of their 
appearance. By the middle of the 13th century, the parish 
churches were, in consequence, almost deserted ; confessions 
were made to the friars alone ; and in less than ten years after 
the institution of the Franciscans, the delegates to its general 
chapter formed of themselves a crowd of 5000 persons.* 

All these orders were bound most strongly to the church, 
not only by their vows, but also by the strict imposition of 
celibacy, which separated them from the world and its con- 
nections. The secular clergy were now, it is true, also 
forbidden to marry ; but still their benefices and other ties 
linked them more closely with the world. 

With these new agents a fresh instrument of spiritual coer- 
cion also appeared in the dreaded Inquisition, of which St. 
Dominic is commonly reputed the founder, or, at least, the 
first suggester. Fortunately, this horrid court never reached 
the shores of merry England, at least under its original form. 

5. The famous body of Knights Templars, which had at- 
tained to immense wealth and power since the 1 2th century, 
and numbered in its ranks the noblest of every country, was 
early in the 14th century totally suppressed throughout 
Christendom. Their ruin began in France with king Philip 
le Bel and his ally pope Clement V. who coveted the rich 
j)os8e8sions of the Red Cross Knights. In one hour every 
Templar throughout the kingdom was seized, and the most 
horrible tortures applied to force a confession of the most 
iniprobable crimes; fifty-four Knights were burnt at once in 
I^aris, and numbers of others condemned to perpetual im- 

By a calculation made so late as the 18th century, although the 
Reformation must have diminished their numbers at least one third, it 

as found that there were still in £urope 28,000 Franciscan nuns main- 
amed in 900 nunneries, and 115,000 friars in 7000 convents, besides 

^^y others not included in the return. 
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prisonment. This cruel measure was followed by the over- 
throw of the order in other countries^ but, in England at 
least, without being accompanied by equal severities. The 
number of Templars seized in this country was about 250, 
who were sent into different monasteries, and their lands 
given up to the Knights of St. John. * 

With these famous champions disappeared also the Cru- 
sades, which had for some time been carried on with but 
little spirit. The fifth Crusade took place in 12 18, the sixth in 
1248, when St. Louis of France was taken prisoner, and the 
seventh in 1270, when he died; and ere the century had 
closed, the Christians were driven for ever from the Holy 
Land. A new species of Crusades, however, arose in the 
West, namely, military expeditions against the Jews, Albi- 
genses, and other heretics, which were carried on with great 
cruelty and slaughter. 

6. All the power and exertions of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority failed, however, in wholly checking the spirit of 
resistance amongst the laity, and especially the sovereigns of 
England. Even during the feeble reign of Henry III. con- 
siderable progress was made in restraining the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual tribunals. The judges in the king's courts 
now came to be common lawyers instead of clergymen, and 
these soon began to assert the supremacy of their jurisdic- 
tion, and to check the ecclesiastics in all matters beyond 
their own province. The question was finally settled in 
13 Edward I., when the limits of the spiritual courts were 
strictly defined. Clerks charged with felony were now also 
ordered to be first indicted in the King's Bench, and, if there 
found guilty, their property appears to have been forfeited 
to the Crown. 

* It is worth observing that during the trial of the Templars in Eng- 
land, the pope urged the king (Edward 11.) to make use of torture ; but 
there was no instrument of the kind to be found in the country, nor had the 
practice ever been heard of before ! The Archbishop of York charitably 
inquired of his clergy whether, under such circumstances, he might not 
send abroad for some little tormentor, so that the prelates might not be 
chargeable with negligence ! None, however, seem to have been used 
upon the occasion. 

L 3 
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The constitution of the English Convocation or synod of 
the church may be regarded as part of the policy of Edward I. 
It now differed from those of other Christian kingdoms (which 
consisted wholly of bishops) by his admission of the inferior 
clergy, whose representatives in each province formed the 
lower house, whilst the bishops sat in the upper, and the 
archbishop presided with regal state, so as to present an exact 
counterpart to the houses of parliament ; and, as there also, all 
questions must pass both houses before any final settlement. 
By this means he was enabled to secure the taxing of benefices 
through consent of the convocation, and the inferior clergy 
obtained a direct share in the formation of ecclesiastical canons. 

Edward II. yielded in some measure to the pope, but 
Edward III., after some fruitless expostulations, positively 
defied his authority, and enacted sevend statutes against pro- 
visorsy u e, that the court of Rome should not present or collate 
to any. bishopric or living in England, and that whoever should 
disturb any patron in his presentation to a living on the ground 
of a papal provision, should pay fine and ransom to the king 
at his will, and be imprisoned till he removed such provision ; 
and the same punishment was inflicted on such as should cite 
the king or any of his subjects to answer in the court of Rome. 
Finally, by the famous statute of Pnemunirc (16 Richard II. 
A. D. 1392) it was " ordained and established," that any per- 
son purchasing provisions, excommunications, bulls, or any 
instruments in the court of Rome or elsewhere, or bringing 
them into the realm, should be put out of the king's protec- 
tion, and his lands and goods forfeited. * Tlic popes resisted 
this statute for some time, but without success, and were at 
last obliged humbly to issue their presentations in favour of 
those who were known previously to be nominated by the 
Crown. 

7. A still more formidable spirit was displayed in the 

* This statute derives its name from the wonls *' Praemunire " or 
"Pracmoncre facias," used to command a citation of the party named 
in the writ issued for the execution of this and of j^rcceding statutes 
respecting provisions. It does not clearly a])pear that it was ever re- 
gularly passed by the parliament, but it has been repeatedly recognised 
as a statute by subsequent acts of the legislature. 
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writings and diGcoveries of the first great refomicr of Eng- 
land, John de Wycliffe *, who, bc^nmng with the extravagant 
authority cWmcd by the popes, attacked in succcasion the 
Mendicant orders and all classes of ecclesiastics with the most 
unsparing and bitt«r invective. He was warmly supported 
by the great Duke of Lancaster and other noblcmcu, and 
made a great impression upon the popular mind. 

The peculiar views of this excellent man which produced 
the greatest efiect were those respecting the constitution of 
the church and the subject of ecclesiastical authority. 

On the point of doctrine he met with less sympathy at the 
time ; but his great jirinciplcs of the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture and the undeniable riglit of private judgment were by 
no means lost upon his hearers. The curiosity which his 
constant quotations from Scripture had excited, }ic subse- 
quently gratified by a translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments into the English tongue — the oldest that is now ex- 
tant, and next in antiquity to the Saxon version attributed 
to Alfred. English translations of many parts, and even 
perhaps of the whole, of the Scriptures existed indeed before 
the time of Wycliffe ; but they are lost to us, and appear to 
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liavc been unknown in their own time to the great body 
the people. 

* Wycliifti was born about 1334 in Yorkshire, and died in 1364 at lu 
rectory of Luttorwortli in LeicCBtershirc. 
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troubled the Church of England, and the old laws upon 
the subject were accordingly comparatively mild, the writ de 
htBretico comburendo (if, indeed, it were a part of the ancient 
common law) never having l)een acted upon till after the 
commencement of the loth century. About the time of 
Henry IV., however, the Lollards, or Wycliffites, as they are 
often styled, made a considerable stir, and the zeal of the 
established clergy was forthwith aroused for their destruction. 
^^> These " heretics'* are generally considered as the followers of 
John Wycliffe ; but they seem rather to have been a sect of 
foreign origin, whose opinions resembled those of that great 
reformer. Their name has been variously derived from 
lolium, tares (in allusion to the parable of the wheat and the 
tares), and from the old German word, loUen, or lullen, to 
stHif a$ a Hurse^ in reference to their practice of psalm-sing- 
ing: but more probably still from the German reformer, 
Walter LolhanL who was burnt at Cologne in 1322. 

Tlio Knglish IjitUards were declared enemies of the esta- 
blishoil ohun'h, and of all the pretensions of the Romish hicr- 
arcliy, and i>rotestoil against the princij^al errors in doctrine, 
such a<< tnuisubstantiation, exoroisms, extreme imction, prayers 
for tho dead and to imaijos, &o. They also asserted the al>- 
solute sinluluoss o( taking away human life under any cir- 
eunistanoOsS and tho unlaw fuluo!^ of certain trades, such as the 
goldsmith and 8wor\l-oiitlor. under the Christian dispensation. 
11. Tho tvuHuouii wore not slack at first to join the clergy 
in a jH^titiou apunst those unfortunate jHH^ple, and the result 
was, tho i^^ssing of tho fauunis statute 2 lien. IV. c, 15. IJy 
this not inqunsiUimout, tinos, and, lastly, tho dreadful punish- 
niout of (tfinnth/ at tho stake, wore sv^lomnlv vleoreeil against 
all who taujirht or ta>oui\Hl tho toaohors of anv thin<r "con- 
tnirv ti» tho Caiholio taith or dotormination of the Holy 
Clunvh." Tho lii'si \ioiim ot* this tormivlaMo statute was Wil- 
lium Sawliv, ivotor ot' l.vnn, in NorlV^k. and afterwards 
priowt ot' St. (>s\iho*s, in London. Tho prinoijul charge 
brought a);;ain>( him boloiv (ho jniiiir.to Arundol and the 
oou\«Hmli\MU was his denial of >\vM>hip to tho on^ss and of 
Inumulwlantiation. llo was oondoinntnl as a rolai^soil herctic, 
tlo^nuhnl, do|hK'»od wiihs^ivat >v»lonuiit\ . ;in^l tlion delivered 
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over to the secular power to be dealt with according to the 
law. This first martyr was burnt in Smithfield in March^ 
1401, amidst a vast concourse of spectators. 

The next recorded case is that of William Thorpe, a 
distinguished priest, who directly ascribed his knowledge 
of the truth to John Wycliffe and his disciples. His fate 
is not distinctly known, but it is not improbable that he 
died in prison. The second victim who actually perished 
at the stake, was John or Thomas Badby, a mechanic, ; 
who, for denying transubstantiation, in 1410, was burnt in 
Smithfield, stedfastly refusing the Prince of Wales' offer of 
pardon and support on condition of recantation. A loftier 
mark was found in Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, under 
Henry V., who added force of arms, however, to his heretical 
opinions, and drew a number of poor Lollards iiito his own 
destruction. 

12. Arundel was succeeded by Archbishop Chicheley, who 
apprehended the heretics in such numbers that the prisons 
were crowded to excess, and several were burnt. It was he 
who built the addition to Lambeth Palace, still known as 
the Lollards' Tower, from the small room at the top, in 
which they were confined by iron rings, which yet remain 
fixed in the walls. After his time the most remarkable 
charge of heresy which was brought was that against 
Reginald Peacock, or Pocock, Bishop of Chichester, in 1457. 

The great offence of this good prelate seems to have been 
a disposition for toleration and quiet reasoning with men 
accused of erroneous notions, rather than for severe and sud- 
den punishment. The only doctrine that he was charged 
with positively denying was, that of infallibility. He would 
have been put to death, no doubt, immediately, but that he 
recanted his obnoxious opinions at Paul's Cross; he was, 
however, sent to prison in Thomey Abbey, where he died, 
after a confinement of three years. The persecution of the 
Lollards was at length suspended by the more exciting wars 
of the Roses, the progress of which contributed no doubt to 
clear away many old hereditary prejudices in religion as in 
other matters. • 
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13. Tlie natioii ^ppesRy indeed, al tliis time, to have been 
dirided into tliree inrtie&: the mTOved enemies of the Esta- 
blished Church ; the membefs of the chnrdi who desired its 
reform, bat not its OTerthrow; and the b^ted adherents 
to the ejjsting order of thiiq^Sw The national spirit under 
the Lancastrian princes was certainly as strong as ever; 
the statutes agunst pcoTsors were renewed and extended, 
and great anxietT shown to prerent any undue inter- 
ference on the part of Some. The parliament, also, stea- 
dily maintained the supremacy of the civil over the eccle- 
aasdcal courts^ notwithstanduo^ an attempt on the pait 
of the bishops and clergy to overthrow it. Hie clergy, 
however, set their face against all reforms or concessions 
to the spirit of the age; and the ancient popular super- 
stitions were sanctioned by the church as fully as in the 
eariiest and darkest ages. During this period the cup in the 
Lord's Supper was gradually taken from the huty, as it con- 
tinues to be in the Church of Rome to the present day. 

Pilgrimages to Borne were still frequent, and a few even 
made their way to Jerusalem. The last Crusades, or rather 
attempts at Crusades, took place in the 15th centiuy, when 
Pope Martin V. proclaimed war agidnst the Hussites of 
Bohemia. Cardinal Beaufort was appointed captain-general 
of the crusaders, and nused an army of 5000 English archers 
and 400 lances to act against the heretics. This force, how- 
ever — the last ever levied in England for such a purpose — 
was speedily laid hold of by the Duke of Bedford, then 
warring in France, and applied to his own more important 
purpf>se?. 

14. At the accession of Edward IV., who was anxious 
to conciliate the pope and the clergy, a :?hort glimpse of 
their ancient power was conce<led by a charter which dis- 
pensed with the statute of praemunire, and depriveil the tem- 
poral courts of all power of punishing ecclesiastics for any 
offences. This charter, however, was not confirmed by par- 
liament, and had no lasting effect. 

15. The general conduct and cliai*actcr of the clergy of 
this age are not handed down to us in a very favourable 
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light. We have the authority of the University of Oxford 
and of Archbishop Bourchicr for describing the churclimen 
of the I5th cenlury ns freqiieotly devoid both of liteniture 
and capacity, profligate, abandoned, and rapacioue. This 




character of the secular clergy threw great infltience into the 
hands of the friars, who were publicly accused, under 
Henry IV., of seducing the most promising youths into their 
ranlce, especially from tlie iiniverBilies ; and tJicy were for- 
biddeh, in consequence, to take into their order any infant 
under the age of fourteen, without the consent of his rtlatiuna 
or guardians. 

16. The style of preaching at this time may be gathered, in 
some degree, from the constitutionB of a convocation at York, 
held in 1466. It la there ordered tliat every parish priest 
should preach, either personally or by substitute, four times 
in the year ; to use plain English speech, and to explain the 
fourteen articles of faith, the ten commandments (of which 
the second ia omitted and the tenth divided), the two pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the seven works of mercy, seven mortal 
sins, and seven sacraments. What specimens remain of the 
sermons of this date are by no means discreditable to the J 
learning and piety uf the reverend fathers. "^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 

LEA&XIXG AND ABT8. 

1. The taste for elegant literature, throughout the 13th and 
14th centuries was whollj overpoweited and borne down by 
the prevailuig passion for metaphysical disputations. Almost 
the only Latin poet of that time was a foreigner — William 
the Breton — who wrote" an epic on the actions of Philip 
Augustus of France, In the university of Paris, and pro- 
bably in all other schools, the classics had nearly ceased to be 
read, and the habit of speaking Latin with purity was gene- 
rally lost throughout the world of scholars. Almost the only 
studies now pursued were the Aristotelian logic and meta- 
physics, which had, however, made their way against much 
opposition, especially on the part of the church. It was an 
age, nevertheless, of great intellectual activity and of a very 
general diffusion of such education as the schools aiForded. 
At the beginning of the 14th century there were 30,000 
students at the university of Oxford, and probably a still 
larger number at that of Paris. 

2. Some of the most distinguished scholastic doctors of the 
day were natives of Britain. Amongst them may be men- 
tioned, in particular, Alexander de Hales, styled the Irre- 
fragable, famous as the master of St. Bonaventure, and the 
first commentator on the Four Books of Sentences; Duns 
Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, a man of wonderful vigour and 
penetration of thought ; AVilliam Occam, the Invincible, the 
restorer of the doctrine of Nominalism, or the opinion that 
general ideas are merely names, and not real existences, as 
was contended by the Eealists — a doctrine which long 
divided the sect of logicians with bitter contests. These were 
all members of the Franciscan order. 

In the mathematical and pliysical gciences Koger Bacon is 
far the greatest name, not only of the 13th century, or of 
{land, but of all Europe, and for some ages after liis own 
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time. The preserved works of this truly great man (who was 
bom at Ilchester^ about 1214, and died in 1292,) show that 
his investigations included almost every possible branch of 
human knowledge, and with a success much beyond that of any 
of his predecessors or contempomries. In optics, for instance, 
he not only understood the general laws of light, and had at 
least conceived such an instrument as the telescope, but had 
made some advances towards an explanation of the rainbow. 
He appears to have known the composition and effects of 
gunpowder (which, however, there is other evidence for be- 
lieving to have been then understood in Europe), and was 
evidently familiar with mechanical • principles and the power 
of many natural agents. Another eminent mathematician 
was his friend and patron — Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lin- 
coln — who wrote a treatise on the sphere. Sir Michael 
Scott, also, better known as an astrologer and magician, was 
deeply versed in the secrets of natural philosophy, and is said 
to have written a work on physiognomy and a history of 
animals. 

3. The Arabic numerals had certainly found their way into 
Europe before the middle of the 14th century, but they do 
not appear to have come into general use till a considerably 
later date. Arithmetic, therefore, could not have taken a 
very high place amongst the sciences. Astronomy, liowever, 
was sufficiently cultivated at the university of Paris to enable 
some of its members to predict an eclipse of the sun in 1310 : 
its study being, no doubt, favoured by the general belief in 
astrology, or the science of predicting future events by the 
stars ; just as chemistry was advanced by the universal passion 
for alchemy, or the transmutation of all metals into precious 
gold and silver. Of this latter art, Baymond LuUy, who 
visited England in the reign of Edward I., on the king's in- 
vitation, was the most celebrated professor. 

The earliest Eqglish writer on medicine, whose works have 
been published, is Gilbert English, who flourished in the 13th 
century. Medicine, although sti^a superstitious and quaekish 
art, had now been taken a good deal out of the hands of the 
clergy ; and was somewhat improved by the writings of the 
Arab doctors. The distinction between the physician p'*'^ 
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H|N)thecary wa* well underetiKHly ami surgery had begun to 
be followed as a separate practiee.* In geography, and the 
cuj^touis and indtitutions of distant eountries, a great deal of 
iufonuation had already l)een given in the accounts of tra- 
vellers ; es|MH;ially thoti^ of Man\> PoKk who penetrated as 
far as Tartary and China in the latter pturt of the 13th cen- 
tury, and of Sir John Mandovilk\ who cmveUed about 100 
years later. 

4. AUiut the middle of the VSxix cvucujnr. zba ULsiv^ r^ities, 
iKith of England and of i»ther cvHiutruWv iK'spm ;w iK<i«(i:rx* i now 
fonn by the erectinn of ciJlfirr* tl»r tbeir iiiemberk. jtf ^^ukraie 
r4>niinunttic*4 The xeal for h-am*m§ d>i*plttyt^* n -rlhi^ x -^:::d- 
rent endownientj» is one of the uk^ hi.»uounibi.v :tntriA.T:iiri5^20s 
of the a^e ; and Uiey gave M> the uuiver*iti*;< i;iitfcj:rf*«rlve> a 
w^mkancnt c*ubliBhment, which, cramped a* th^y had for- 
hhtIv U^n for room, and unable to exercise any effectual dis- 
oiplini nver the student*, they could scarcely as yet have 
IvN^n ssii.1 U> IK»«». In almost all these endowments, pn>- 
vlMTon m as^ m^lc fi>r the constant maintenance of a body of 
^v^. ^^\u.Ut* : and private Ubcrality was, no doubt, exten- 
' * . .V .K,.* ,. in a variety of other ways, 

. .^KM,e» \M\n was no longer spoken with elegance or 
... ;, .^ol:inuell to be the common language of 
.!,. . ii^arnod b^^^ks. In it were written the 
x,\\\c}\ were mostly compiled in the 
.1 :fn mc^\ eminent is that of Mat- 
- -v. .vi, X Si- Allun*?, remarkable 
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for the singular freedom with which it speaks of the usurpa- 
tions of Rome and the vices of the great. Latin was also^ 
for a loi^ time, the language of written law and of the 
charters of liberties. The first statute in French is the 
3 Edward I., A.D. 1275. French became more Arequent 
under Edward II. ; and was almost exclusively used under 
Edward III. and Richard II. It was now also extensively 
employed in literary compositions. 

There had existed, for some time, two great dialects of 
the French tongue, known as the langue d^oc and the langue 
d^oyly from the two words for ye*, which were oc (perhaps 
from the Latin hoc) in the one, and oyl (probably from illud 
— afterwards ay or out) in the other. The langue d'oc, or 
Provencal tongue, was the popular speech of the southern, 
and the langue d'oyl of the northern, provinces of France* ; 
from which latter the Norman French brought over to Eng- 
land was of course derived^ and which was employed in legal 
documents at all times. It was also much written in by the 
northern trouv^res, or poets, both Norman and English, al- 
though the langue d'oc had received an earlier cultivation 
at the hands of the southern troubadours, and was a great 
favourite in England under Richard I. 

One eminent French writer of the 14th century deserves 
to be mentioned under this head, both from his intercourse 
with England and from the almost entire devotion of his 
chronicle to English affairs; namely, the celebrated Sire 
Jean Froissart, whose work is a perfect tableau of the 
manners and character of the time. 



* From the Langue d'Oyl (originally Bpoken only to the north of the 
Loire) the modern French has been principally formed. Both these 
dialects were called Romance, or Romana Rustica, as being the provin- 
oinl Roman or Latin tongue of Gaul, in opposition to the ancient Celtic 
language of the people. 

The original speech of the Franks was German, or rather Flemish, 
which they continued to use for several centuries after their conquest of 
CJaul. At length they gradually adopted that of the conquered nation, 
and French became the modified Latin which we now find it. 

M 
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we find the rhyming chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, and 
about 20 years later, that of Bobert Mannyng ; in both o^ 
which, the proper English language appears, but stiU in its 
rudest state.* The greatest improver of this stiff and un- 
gnoeful tongue before the time of Chaucer was Laurence 
Minot, who flourished in the earlier pait of Edward III., 
and wrote a series of poetical pieces of considerable merit. 
Towards the close of the same reign, Robert or William 
Langland wrote the curious satirical poem of '' Piers Plough- 
man's Vision," which seems to have been framed upon a 
Saxon model, many obsolete words being revived, and the 
old principle of alliteration adopted instead of the more 
modem rhyme. 

7. At length arose the great father of English literature, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who first gave enduring vigour and 
consistency to our national poetry as well as language. The 
early pieces of this great master (bom. in London, about 
1328, died 1400,) comprise every species of ver^e in which 
his predecessors or contemporaries had made themselves 
famous ; and his Canterbury Tales alone include nearly every 
variety of gay or serious poetry.f A man of the world as 

Blow northern wynd, 
Sent thou me my swetynge ; 
Blow northern wynd, 
I Blow, blow, blow. 

* The following is a specimen of Robert of Gloucest^^s Chronicle in 
the original spelling : — 

** Engelond ys a wel god lond ich wene of ech lond best, 
Yset in the ende of the world as al in the west. 
The see goth hym al about he stont as an yle. 
Here fon heo durre the lasse doute, but hit be thorw gyle 
Of folc of the selve lond as me hath yseye wyle. 
From south to north he ys long eighte hondred myle." 

t The Canterbury Tales are too well known to require a description, 
but a few lines may be quoted as a specimen of the language — 

" The miller was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful bigge he was of braun and eke of bones — 

M 2 
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well as a student, he enjoyed the friendship of the learned 
and the patronage of his sovereign, and was the first poet 
who was buried in Westminster Abbey. His contemporary, 
but far inferior as a poet, was John Gower, who wrote a 
great quantity of Latin and French verse as well as English. 
Nor were the Scotch behindhand in poetical literature, two 
poems in the Lowland Scotch (which closely resembles the 
English of that date) being still to be found ; namely, the 
Bruce of John Barbour, and the Cronykil of Andrew Wyn- 
ton, both written in the latter part of the 14th century and 
beginning of the 15th. 

Of the English prose literatui'c of the 14th century we 
have preserved, besides some smaller pieces, WyclifFe's Trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, Trevisa's Translation of Higden's 
Polychronicon, some writings of Chaucer, and Sir John 
Mandeville*s Travels.* 

8. The studious enthusiasm of the 14th century seems to 
have worn itself considerably out by the beginning of the 
15th. The 30,000 students of Oxford had, even in 1357, 
dwindled down to 6000; and the popular veneration for 
learning sank with the spirit of its professors. Instead of 
lofty honours and admiring crowds, the profound scholar was 
now received with general indifference, and, in some instances, 
even reduced to the necessity of begging his bread. Several 
new colleges were, however, added both to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the latter of which was especially honoured, at the hand 
of King Henry VI., by the foundation of King's College on a 

That proved wel — for over all thcr he (.'amc, 
At wrastling he wold berc away the rain — 
He was short shuldered brode a thick gnarre, 
Ther n'as no dore that he n*olde hcve of liarre 
Or breke it at a renning with his hede." 

♦ From this last writer, whose book is a singular collection of the most 
marvellous stories, a brief passage may be extracted : — 

" And zee schuU vnderstonde that JVIachomcte was born in Arabye, 
t^«t wag first a pore knaue that kept Cameles that wenten with Marchantes 
for marchandise, and so befell that he wente with the marchandes in to 

■^pt, and tliei were thanne cristene in tho partyes," &c. &c. 
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nt liberality and ma^ificence. Aa a nursery for 
a same monarch established the great school of 
I New St^hoola were also erected at Oxford, in 
'botnae Hokenorton, Abbot of Osney, for the de- 
Kturcs in nictiiphysics, natural and moral philosophy, 
1 geoinetty, music, arithmetic, lo^c, rhetoric. 
The foundation of a divinity school and of a 
G laid in the same university, about 1427, 
ben completed in 1480, formed the most nu^mficent 
F which it had yet to boaat ; and public schools 
i in Cambridge at the expense of the univep- 
B first Scottish university — that of St. Andrew's — 
idcd early in this century, and was shortly afler- 
ffollowed by that of Glasgow. 
. iiotwith^tanJittg the inauspicious beginning of this a^ 
, i-t from its close dates the revival of letters throughout the 
:i]gdoms of the West. This great crisis in the intellectual 
i>rld arose chiefly from two events, the importance of either 
1 which can hardly be overrated. The first was the influx of 
learned Greeks into the West, occasioned by the course of poli- 
tical events which at last ended in the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, a. d. 1453- The new literature which these 
foreigners introduced, was hardly known to England, how- 
ever, till the very close of this period. The second was the 
^ ever-memorable invention of the art of Pbintinq, with 
which the world was blessed about the middle of the 1 5th 
century." 

This great discovery had been practised nearly thirty 
years in Germany, before it was brought into either Eng- 
land or France. At length William Caxton, a native of 



* The three towna of Haarlem, in Holland, and of Ma^ence and Stras- 
burg, in German;, contend for tlie honour of the discover; — the fir«t 
asserting that one of itscitizena, Laorence Cotter, invented both printing 
and t;pe -founding ; whilst the GermRns ascribe printing with moveable 
typca to John Gutenberg, and of tjpe-founding to Peter SchoetTer, with 
whom John Fust is usually associated as.a oonpanian. 
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(Ixtrn about 1412), and a citizen of 
London, Itaviiig re8i<Ied for some 
time in the Low Coutilriee, learned 
• the art, and there printed his first 
w work in the year 1471. The 
Z earliest book supposed to have 
« been printed by hJtn in England, 
is the " Game and Playe of the 
Chesse," a folio volume, which is 
stated to have been " finished the 
last day of March, 1474." In 
1477 be ia certainly known to 
have had a press at work in the 
Almonry, near Westminster Ab- 
bey, where he continued to print, 
with indefatigable industry, till hla 
death in 1491 or 1492. His pupils 
or assistants, Theodore Rood, John 
Lettow, William Machilena, and 




tikyn de Worde, foreigners, aud Thomas Hunt, an Eng- 
paan, worthily maintained the honour of his name; and 
r presses were also soon established about the country, 
larkable, as showing the spirit and taste of the age, that 
s books and romances constitute the larger port of the 
BR published by the great father of English printing. 
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Gk>wer*s, Chaucer's, and L jdgate's works were also produced, 
and some translations from the classics ; but no works in the 
original Latin. The new art did not at first materiaUy dimi- 
nish the price of books ; and MSS. and transcriptions long 
remained of as much value and cost as ever. 

10. The increase of learning, which appeared in England 
during the 15th century, was much owing to the taste and 
exertions of Humphry, duke of Gloucester, and the Lords 
Worcester and Bivers, men distinguished not more for their 
own talents than for the liberal patronage which they be- 
stowed upon men of^^genius. Science was as yet, however, 
but littl^understood ; and the wild notions of astrology and 
alchemy still distracted most who turned their attention to 
mathematical or natural philosophy. Medicine and surgery 
seem to have made no further progress, although the opera- 
tion of lithotomy was once performed successfully at Paris. 

Nor were the literary productions of the age of a very high 
stamp, with the exception of the poems of King James L of 
Scotland, whose King*$ Quhair (quire or book) is the most 
tender and elegant composition that remains to us between the 
time of Chaucer and of Spenser. Of seventy other English 
poets, John Lydgate, the monk of Bury, who flourished about 
the year 1430, is the only one worth mentioning, not only 
on account of his poetical genius, but also because his English 
approaches more nearly to that of modem times than can be 
found in any preceding writer.* The Life of Wallace by the 
well known minstrel. Blind Harry (about the close of the 
15 th century), deserves notice, however, as a specimen of 
vigorous versification, as well as of the peculiarities of the 
ancient Scottish dialect. 

* A specimen of Lydgate*s verse may be given on this account 

" Then unto London I did me hie, 
Of all the land it beareth the price. 
Hot peascods, one began to crie, — 
Strawberry ripe and cherries in the rise. 
One bad me come near and buy some spice — 
Pepper and safiron they gan tte beed. 
But for lack of money I might not speed.** 

M 4 
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V\K' •-rriiiH^rai'hy ot* tho Liiurua^ waa strangely uiL^ettknl 
^.•vwii ii'WTi r** rhc tiaii? '>i Quv'i'n Elizabeth, evtrj* writer 
.viiMUi-riiu; hiiiiscil' sz lilvrtv :^» r-u: t.»irethor anv LH^oibina- 
uiui •c" ivttcr* w'lirh iu* tlioiuxht w-nilJ best expre*? the 
^•iiiiti« \t*ihiuit my •>*iriri :o :ht isio-* '*t' other author?, or 
v-\cii ji 'iitii»<it 'ii I <.uiU*r'j!it nuirv. t^ir French omi^uests 
uui .-uiu-:ii:un. iiui ::u' Lat:n ohur'h -erviiv. mtn>iuce\l. be- 
-4av?s iiiui\ "tv** ^\»»ni> imi 'inuurvr u' teniis, tn which 5<>me 
Kkiii:v'ii> .*i.!x- tuirtH'xiv 'iiaat. »y -.m-u .»f iL-amin^. b*>'th from 

\.tK'«;j":K ',.k.::i :i'»;vi— .u'>* PwTi'* WjLiin:;ham may 

'v K'» ii-.\.«i !H. ■•it'. 111. %""U 1 hi>rjr\* ot' Kiurlandy 

I tun ■ ' '• V tx io:vx*«K'Li I '. 1 1, rir;^ \ I. : jnd aLso one ot' Nor- 

i4.4Mxis ■'•v V *nx'isivr'ii : '• I'l: :». ^^'>.erham*tedo. Abbot 

•» >i. V.l\*At '^ . v:vMviiiiv: r»'i:i ,-«'«' :' l"fc»^I, :* ala*:* much 

vA4iv>ii\.v.. "• lia 'Skli3<\ i '^^ ir^*T*. .lii.rtw-.r. wrote a 

..ii«\v->. i vi..4* 4 iK \ .'i:^ .'£ y;xiri*-»^ •.v'^:«:h. with great 

•'.\ffK»*. N.V- -^ *i K •x.H*;oH .'i ::w ■*■ r'^ ' There are 

»^'*tt\ ■■. ti^ti>i\ •!;»'i!4V'.v''^ .' A»» ii.iiouc< wcLi;ci Cdxtou. the 

**i.«»\», t«.** \ tw :!\«;. l^^v y:!^-i>ii :n::»aL- ::«;=.? in France 

• K «x«-.^.v\. ■■ X y • 'v? * -.'.-^ H '>cr\j.: AT.-: Philip Jc 
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£&rent countriea of Europe ; but after that time it diveif;ee 
into various national peculiarities, which are nowhere more 
fltrongly marked than in our own island. 

13. The character of the 6ret or BABLT ENGLISH style, 
which prevailed throughout the 13th century, is that of great 
lightness and simplicity, and is strongly nrnrhed by the 
pointed lancet arch, the slender detached shafts, and the 
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tapering spire into which the Norman pinnacle, or pointed 
roof, was now very generally elongated. 

A peculiar ornament, called the dt^'s tooth moulding, be- 
longs to this style, and the trefoil is largely used in the deco- 
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rutiona. The roofing begins to adyance, also, in richness. 
In the general arrangement of churches, the suppression of 
the :i[)si8 at the east end may be noticed, which was probnbly 
caused by the fi'cquent addition of a Lady-chapel. At a later 
date the long and narrow window became broader, and wa*^ 
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divided Into two or even four lights, with foliated circles ii 
the heads, which indicate the troneition to the succeeding o 
DECOKATED style. 




Thte style, which jjrflVKiled during,the 14tli century, derives 
'l» name froui the grenter abundance of chaste ornament than 
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wu usual in tbe precetUug ^e, and, from iu graceful linea 
and flowing traceqr, had been generally coDsiJered ihe moflt 
beautiful ajieciea of English architecture. The lancet arch is 
now rarely §een; and the enlarged heads of the windows are 
filled with the geouiet ricnl ur fluwiug tracery which forma the 
chief characteristic uf the ctyle. At this time the great tjast and 




I 



I west windows were iutroduced in England, which is u striking 
[ deviation from the continental Gothic, the west fronts of 
[ which depend for their effect upon their lofty and gorgeous 
portals and wheel -windows. The shafts of the piers are no 
longer detached from the main columns, but worked in the 
same stone, forming a perfect clustered pillar. The capitals 
are more varied, and the foliage is much more rich and natural 
than before. One ornament, called the bnll-flower, is altoge- 
ther peculiar to the mouldings of this period. 



^i^ 



The vaulting of the roofs continues te advance in decoration ; 
I and, on the outside, open parapet? come into use, surrounded 
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by battlements, either plain or pierced. The gradation to the 
8^1e which follows, or from tiie Early Bnglish to thia, is. 
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however, extremely gradual, and can only be clearly traced 




through the examples afforded by a period whyn the clianj^c 
*''»Hy completed. The architects of the 13tli and 14th 
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oenturies added materially to our national 'monumental many 
parts of oor finest qftthedrals having been erected during tboec 
agee. 

14. Great alterations took place, during the Early English 
era, iit the style of eepulchral monimienta. The first change 
was the general adoption of the altar-tomb — a fiat raised table, 
OB which the recumbent effigy of the dead is placed. The flat 
grftTestone, with the inscription deeply cut and filled with 
metal, was olao introduced very early in the 13th century; 
j|0 that the coffin en dot (Tane became generally Bupcrseded. 
The next important step was the enriched monumental canopy. 
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of which many mi^nificent spedmens remain. The art of 
statuary advanced in a corresponding degree, and the efiigics 
on tomba are now sculptured with equal grace and spirit. 
Basso-relievo was al^o cultivated with extreme succoss ; and 
Flaxman pronounces the figures on the front of Welle Cathe- 
dral to be not inferior to the beat compoaitiona of Italian art. 
This is the more pleasing, as there is some reason to Euppoac 
tliat few but native artiste were employed in England till a 
later period. During the 14th century, however, sculpture 
seems to have somewhat declined. Sepulchral brasses up- 
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pear to haye been adopted about the middle of the 13th 
oentniy; the earliest known specimen being that at Stoke 
Dabernon, in Surrey^ which is supposed to be the memorial 
of Sir John D'Aubernon, who died in 1277. Next to this 
occur the brasses of Sir Roger de Trumpington, in Trump- 
ington Church, Cambridgeshire, a.d. 1289; of Robert de 
Buers, at Acton, Suffolk, about 1302 ; and of one ecclesiastic, 
Adam Bacon, at Oulton, also in Suffolk. The earliest speci- 
mens are extremely beautiful, and were probably all engraved 
in England, although the metal itself was imported fronv 
Germany and Flanders, there being no manufactory of brass 
in England till the year 1639. 

Of painting there was now a profusion in private houses, 
where it completely superseded the ancient hangings of needle- 
work; and the first notice occurs of painting on glass — of 
which there were several windows executed in the Tower of 
London and atiJiTottingham Castle — during the 13 th century. 
These were worked in small medallions of different forms, 
inlaid upon a mosaic of various patterns and of the most 
brilliant colours. Beautiful scroll or arabesque work suc- 
ceeded ; and, in the 14th century, figures of larger size were 
introduced, standing in niches, decorated with canopies, 
columns, and buttresses. Painted glass was also not unfre- 
quently used in ordinary houses. 

15. Before passing to the next era of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, it may be well to notice the state of castellated and 
domestic buildings previous to the 15th century. Castle- 
building receives a new character with the reign of Ed- 
ward I., when the wariikc fortress begins to unite some of the 
magnificence and comforts of the social palace. Perhaps the 
latest building constructed with Norman solidity, and for real 
purposes of defence, is Guy's Tower, at Warwick, erected by 
Thomas Beauchanip, Earl of Warwick, in the reign of 
Richard II.* Windsor Castle is also partly of this age. This 
had always been a royal residence, but was rebuilt and greatly 

* The machccoulis, a contrivance for casting nn'ssiles on the enemy 
through the apertures of parapets projected upon corbel stones, be- 
longs to the time of Edward I., and was retained as a picturesque orna- 
inent long after it had ceased to be of any real use. 
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enlarged by Edward III., who employed, as his architect, 
William of Wykebam, aft«rwarde the thrice-noble Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Towards the close of the 13th century the embattled and 
moated manor-house made its appearance, of which Stoke 




Castle, in Shropshire, may be taken as an existing specimen. 
Houses of a meaner description are as yet very simple in their 
outlines, but the decorations are often elegant and highly 
finished. Specimens may still be seen in the city of Lincoln. 
16. Of other arts it may be observed that churs and 
tables, bedsteads', and other furniture were constructed with 
great elegance, in the style of the pointed architecture of the 
day. One of the most interesting examples is the coronation 
chair in Westminster Abbey, called the Chair of St. Edward, 
in which all our sovereigns have been crowned since the days 
of Edward II. Clocks, or horloges, that struck and chimed 
the hour, are mentioned as early as the close of the 13th 
century, as part of the furniture of a mansion. The workers 

* In speaking of beds we may remark that the earlier coverlet wu called j 
a pane, either from pannus, □ clolh, or from panneau, a tquart or pane of 
glass, with whli^h the dlamood pattern of the modem quilt Hgreea. TU( 
was succeeded by the cmatterpane, contrepolitt^ or cloth hkving the knot- 
ted threads stitched tlirougti. 
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in metal seem to have retained all their ancient celebrity, and 
silver and gold plate was wrought with great richness and 
taste.* A pair of knives, with silver sheaths, enamelled, and 
a fork of crystal, are mentioned in the wardrobe accounts of 
Edward I. Forks are said, indeed, to have been used in 
Italy so early as 1330, but they were not employed at table 
in England till the reign of James I. Fire-screens, and fire- 
dogs with feet and stands, were also now manufactured. 

Little cloth was made in this country, and that of a coarse 
description, till Edward III., in 1331, invited over weavers, 
dyers, and fullers, from Flanders, who established the first 
manufactory of fine woollen cloths. Foreign goods, however, 
long continued to be imported in considerable quantities. A 
list of the forty-eight trades or " mysteries " of London, under 
the same monarch, presents most of the ordinary employ- 
ments of civilised society, along with some which belong only 
to a purely warlike period. Of the more elegant occupations, 
music seems to have made the least progress, although it 
was still very generally practised. 

17. To the 15th century belongs more exclusively the 
merit of having produced the perpendicular or florid style 
of architecture, although traces of its peculiar character may 
be found so early as 1377, and continue to be observed as hite 
as the middle of the 1 6th century. This eminently English 
style has received one of its distinguishing names from the pro- 
fusion and minuteness of its ornamental detxiil ; and the other 
(by which it is now best known) from the perpendicular 
direction of the mullions in the windows, and of the subdi- 
visions in their heads. 

Panelling is the grand source of ornament in this style, 
and the interior of most rich buildings presents only a scries 
of panels. A peculiar arch, called the depressed, four-centred, 

* One article of plate deserves attention as probably giving rise to the 
title of the Ilanaper office of tlie court of Chancery. In this office writs 
are preserved, anciently (as has been generally suj)posed) in a hamper ; 
but it appears that in the 14tli century tlio term hnmpcs was applied to 
vessels of silver with lids; perhaps from hand^ and wa/j/*, a bowl, bason, or 
porringer. 
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or Tudor arch, now makes its appearance, along with nume- 
rous square heads over the door-ways, and vaulted roofs of 
very elabomte lan-tmcery. 

The architects of this age depended chiefly upon the multi- 
plicity of parts for richness of effect, and heraldic sculptures, in 
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particular, are introduced in profusion. Thus in the chapel of 
Henry VII., at Westminster Abbey, the whole history of 
his royal descent and connexion with both branches of the 
house of Flantagenet is indicated by the heraldic inEignia 
which appear on every part. The. lion of England, the 
dragon of Cadwallader, and the greyhound of York may be 
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seen on the buttresses and turrets, whilst the portcullis of 
his maternal ancestry of Bciiufort, with the rose an<l fleur-de- 
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lis, cover the walle. To these are oddol the Yorkist cogni- 
sance of the faleoQ aiid fetterlock, and the Lancastrian device 
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of the Marguerite, or daisy, atloptcc! hy his innihcr, Ihe 
Countess of Richmond. 
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The open timber roofs are now far more numerous and 
richly onaamented than before, and aid in producing that 
great lightness of construction which is a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the style. The wooden screens and stalls, also, 
which have existed to the present day, generally belong to this 
century. 

The greatest work of the age is the nave of Canterbury, 
which was begun in 1400. The west tower of York was 
also erected in 1402, besides other beautiful buildings too 
numerous to mention. The minor additions and alterations 
received by our churches during this period are so extensive 
that full one half of the windows in the kingdom have been 
conjectured to be of Perpendicular character. 

Monumental architecture partook largely of the sumptuous 
style of the day : the canopies over tombs were expanded into 
small chapels, or chantries, and ornamented with extraordi- 
nary care ; and the greater part of the sepulchral brasses in 
our churches belong to this and the succeeding century. 

18. The distinction between castellated and domestic 
buildings begins now to be lost ; although an appearance of 
defence was still kept up in many mansions. In houses of a 
smaller class the domestic character predominates, and many 
are built in a highly ornamental style, of which the projecting 
oriel or bay-window forms a principal feature. For the accom- 
modation of the numerous crowds of retainers, every mansion 
of consequence was provided with abundance of bed-rooms 
and offices, and a great hall, with a raised dais at the upper 
end for the master of the feast. The internal fittings were 
still in a rude state, but the chimney-pieces were often richly 
carved, particularly with armorial bearings and devices. 

A curious circumstance is the revival of building with brick, 
which is used in at least two castles and one great hall of this 
period. The art of making the Roman brick was probably 
never lost in England, for it is found during the Norman 
period under circumstances which seem to preclude the notion 
that it was the mere spoil of demolished Roman buildings ; 
but it was superseded by the Flemiah brick (used to this 
day) perhaps so early as Edward II. Tiles were certainly 

Ti 2 
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made at all periods, but brick constructions of a date earlier 
than Riclmid 11. are of extreme rarity. 

The inna or town-lioiises of the great nobles were now 
of considerable extent, so as to lodge, upon occasion, from 
500 to 1000 men. The names of several of these man- 
eiona etill remain ; but a portion of one building alone has 
been preserved, namely, Crosby Hull, in Bishnpsgate Street, 
built in \4,"B. Timber waa profusely employed in street 
houses, of which Coventry still presents some very fine 
examples. 




19. Panting in the l.'ith century did not keep pace with 
its fliater arts; and the illuaiiDiitors of MSS. were almost 
the only artists who deserved the name. Some specimens of 
statuary are, however, extremely well executed. Early in 
the century music began to show something of its proper 
character, and was carefully practised by every person of 
liberal education. The victory of Agincourt (a. B. 1415) 
gave birth to the first known English piece which can be 
considered aa a regular musical compoeition. It is preserved 
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in the Fepysian collection) Magdalen College, Cambridge.' 
The minstrel profeBBioa was regularly chartered by Ed- 
wiird IV. in 1469 ; and ita members were at that time well 
paid, and of respectable position in society. 




20. Woollen cloths continued to be manufactured in great 
quantities, although not of the finest sorts; and worsted and 
silk were also woven. Artisans of all kinds, and especially 



' The foUowing are the worda of thu old piece : — 
" Oure kjnge went forth to Nomundj, 
Witi grace and mjgt of chyralry ; 
The Crod for bjut wroogt narrliulj. 
Wherefore Englande maj calle and cry, 
Deo Gratitu! Anglia! 
Redde pro victoria I " 
-f Subject, the grant of Edward Hie Con&aior to the church. 
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workers in the metals, were both numerous and highly 
valued.* Among the new articles of English manufacture 
may now be mentioned gunpowder and guns, which occur in 
a license of export granted in 1411. Collieries were also 
much more generally worked, and the trade of the fisherman 
was briskly plied both in the rivers and seas of Britain, t 

The rates of wages were often regulated by statute, and 
the prices of manufactured articles very arbitrarily fixed. 
The most remarkable restriction, perhaps, is that on the 
number of attorneys in Norfolk aud Suffolk, who were 
limited to six for each county, and two in the city of Nor- 
wich, on account of their improper practices in " coming to 
every fair, market, or other places where there is any as- 
sembly of people, exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting 
the people to attempt untrue and foreign suits for small 
trespasses, little offences, and small sums of debt.'' 

* The armourer and goldsmith were in particular esteem. The latter 
tradesman seems alreZ&y to have practised some of the peculiar tricks of 
his crafl, for an act passed in 1403 strictly prohibits the gilding or sil- 
vering of copper or latten cups and ornaments, unless for churches, 
because of ^^ many fraudulent artificers imagining to deceive the common 
people." 

f Dugdale mentions with particular unction a certain great pie made 
of four breams caught in the pools of Sutton Coldfield Chase, which was 
sent to the Earl of Warwick in Yorkshire (a.d. 1453), the cost of which 
was 16«., including the wages of two men employed for three days in 
taking them, the flour and spices for baking, and the charge of their 
conveyance. The price of a bream was then 20^., and the pools of Sut- 
ton were rented at 120 breams, or 10/. yearly. The herring fair at Yar- 
mouth was also well attended and of great note. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NAVAL AND MILITARr AFFAIRS. 

1. The armour of the 13th century was materially altered 
in the succeeding age, by the gradual admixture of iron plate 
with the various sorta of old Norman mail. At firet it was 
confined to caps for the knees, and guarda for the shoulders 
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and elbows. Greaves for the legs occur at an early period, 
but not frequently, the hands and feet being still covered 
chiefly with mail. MmI gloves were now divided into fingers, 

* From Ilie sepulchral brass (in TmnipingtOD Church, Cambridge- 
shire) of Sir Roger de Truinpin2t«ti»>. encoder, ftbout 1290. This is 
one or the earliest extant spectmeni of loch bras8«s Id Engliind. 
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the 1^8, braeearts, aod vaubraccs {uvant brat) for the urn 
and mamalierea, or round plates, fastened on the breast, o 
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the surooat. From these breast-plates were hung by chains 
the sword of the ksight and his helmet, which last was now 
only worn in actual battle, when it waa placed over the 
asttai headpiece, called a ba&cinet, the successor of the old 
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to the edge of the bascinet, aDd> falling upon the shoulders, 
left a shield-shaped opening for the face. Sometimes a vizor 
was worn with it, in which case the helmet was not required. 
During the 14th century plate armour begins to supersede 
the mBjl almost entirely. The legs and arms were soon 
completely defended by plate, gussets of mail being only 
worn under the arm and at the bend of the elbow. The 
feet were guarded by pointed shoes, formed of over-lapping 
steel plates, called sollerets, and the leathern gauntlets were 
similarly cased on the backs with steel. On the knuckles 
were placed small spikes or knobs, called gads or gadlings ; a 
breast-plate, called a plastron, kept the chain shirt from press- 
ing on the chest, or a pair of plates for back and breast ren- 
dered it altogether superfluous ; and then a short apron of 
chain alone hung from the waist over the hips. The surcoat 
was gradually replaced by an upper garment called a jupon 
or guipon, made of velvet, and richly embroidered with the 
wearer's arms. This was confined at the waist by a magni- 
ficent belt, to which, on the right side, was hung a dagger, 
on the left a sword. 

3. Under Richard 11. a moveable vizor was attached to the 
bascinet, which was henceforth exclusively worn in war, the 
great helmet with its crest and wreath being reserved for the 
stately tournament. The cuisses or thigh pieces were often 
covered with pourpoint, and thick leathern gaiters worn on 
the legs. The triangular shield began about the close of 
this reign to be rounded off at the bottom, and a nick was 
made in it at the top or at one side, called the bouche 
(mouth), which served as a rest for the lance. 

4. The use of fire-arms in war is probably as old as the 
time of Edward III. The Scottish poet Barbour speaks of 
two "novelty OS " used by the English while fighting against 
his countrymen in 1327, of which one w^as " crakys of war. 
Ducange shows that the French employed cannon in 1338, 
and a contemporary Italian writer mentions four cannons being 
used with great effect by Edward III. at the battle of Crecy. 
This circumstance is not, fiowever, alluded to by Froissart. 
An ancient cannon which was raised from the Goodwin Sands 
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is supposed, from a coat-of-aniis on it, to have been made 
about 1370. 
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5. The epirit of knightly chivalry attained its highest and 
most complete development from the time of Edward I. to 
that of Edward III. Ita effeeta upon the national mbd, or 
more properly, jierliapa, upon the minds of the nobility, were 
undoubtedly good; it inspired a thousand generous thoughts 
and heroic lustlons, and laid the foundation of that most perfect 
character, the true English gentleman; but it often degene- 
rated into the oddest extravagancies, and gave additional 
fierceness to the most savage passions. Thus the knights 
who joined one of Edward's French expeditions are re- 
corded to have gravely worn a patch over one eye, under a 
vow that it should not be removed till they had performed 
some deed of arms worthy of their mistresses; and the 
splendid arena of the tournament was frequently defiled with 
the most reckless and brutal slaughter. Edward III., who 
saw in chivalry an agent well suited to hia mighty schemefi 
of conquest, efitabliahed a Round Table at Windsor of 200 
feet in diameter, at which his knights were feasted with vast 
expense, and instituted the Order of the Garter, the ceremo- 
nies of which were performed with great magnificence. 

8. Passages of a«ns were either held by a baron in his 
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own tilt yard for the entertainment of his friends; or a 
certain number of knights formed themselves into a band^ to 
contend with all comers ; or a simple joust was tried by two 






KnlghU jousting. (Rojal MS.) 

knights upon a challenge issued to each other ^^ in all love 
and courtesy." Sometimes the danger of the sport was in- 
creased by a choice of rough ground, or a narrow bridge 
with a deep river beneath, into which a single false step might 
precipitate the combatants. The display of taste and splen- 
dour at a tournament was extremely great, the armour and 
accoutrements of the knights were of ^the richest description, 
and the scaffolds erected for the accommodation of the noble 
spectators were heavy with embroidery of gold and silver. 
The jousts were performed generally with headless lances, 
and the great aim was the vizor or crest, which were very 
difficult to hit. The loss of a stirrup was counted a defeat. 

In the tournament proper or mSl^e the disabled knights were 
dragged by their victors to the extremities of the lists, where 
they remained as prisoners until one side or the other was 
80 weakened by captures as to desist from the combat. In 
the midst of their fiercest excitement, however, the voice of 
the president, when he threw down his warder and cried 
**HoI" was sufficient to put an end to the conflict. Rich 
prizes were then distributed by some fair lady to the vic- 
torious knights, and the night was spent in feasting and 
dancing. 

7. In connexion with these martial sports the ordeal 
.combats seem to have become more frequent under Richard II., 
ailkd regulations for these judicial duels were formally settled 
by that king's uncles. In a place appointed by the king the 
combatants (having first sworn that they " dealt with no 
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witchcraft, nor art niagic, nor had about them any- 
stone, or other kind of experiment wherewith magicians use 
to triumph over their enemies") were to fight, first with 
spears, then with swords, and lastly with daggers (or, in the 
cafie of plebeians, with quarter-staves with sand-bags at the 
ends) till one or the other died, or Vonfesaed hie guilt. 

8. Under Henry V. the final change at length takes place 
from mail to complete plate armour ; the camail is superseded 
by the hausseco! or steel gorget ; aud the oiail apron by a set 
of long horizontal ateel plates, called taces or tassets, extending 
from the waist to about the middle of the thigh ; the aroipits 
were guarded by circular steel palettes hung on points or 
tags ; and even the jupon and surcoat were occasionally dis- 
carded. Over the pauldrons (or shoulder plates), however, 
long scalloped sleeves of rich Bluff, or a cloak with such 
sleeves attached, were still worn. The vizored ba-winet alone 
was used in actual war, and was furnished with a small pipe, 
into which was now first inserted the pennache, or plume of 
feathers. Of these knights are said to have worn three, king's 
esquires two, and all other esquires a single feather; but 
this b uncertain. 

The armour of Henry VI. and Edward IV. is marked by 
the a'llditiou of the sallet and the casquette to the list of head- 
pieces. The breast-plate is now often composed of two pieces, 
the lower one, called the placard, rising to a point in the 
centre, and fastened over the other with a screw or orna- 
mental buckle. One or both of these plates were covered 
with silk of different colours. A jazerant jacket was now 
also worn, composed of small over-lapping plates of iron 
covered with velvet, the gilt heads of the rivets which 
secured the plates coming through, and forming the exterior 
ornament. Plates called tuilles, hanging from the tnsses or 
skirts of the armour, over an apron of chain mail, first appear 
nnder Henry VI. The jupon was superseded by the loose 
tabard, or coat of arms, toward the close of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. The spurs were now screwed into the heels of 
the sollerets, instead of being faeiened by straps, and were 
made of an enormotis size. Under Richard III, the paul- 
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droQB, or slioulder-platee, appear very large ; the elbow and 
knee-piecee shaped like a fan and elaborately wrought ; the 
breaat-plate globular, and the sallet encircled with a wreath 
of the wearer's colours and a single feather at the side. 




During the latter half of the 15th century, we find among 
the new weapons of offence, the langue-de-IxBuf, a species of 
sword, so called from its shape; the halbert, of the same 
form as at present; the genetaire, a kind of Spanish lance, 
and especially that ivliicli was yet to take the place of them 
all, the hand-gun, or hand-cannon, as it was originally 
called. This instrument wa? used liy the Flemings, who 
landed with Edward IV. in 1471, and wiis improved under 
Bicliard III. into the hackbut or harfiucbuf". " 

• Ai-fiucl.iLS is said to h,.- ibrivud from the Italian arta-bouzu (cor- 
rupted from boci^i) signifying n buir irilh a moiith. Iliii'kbul, or liagliusli, 
is perhaps frinn the old Gcrmiin batenbuscLii, a hunk aail n gun, or ftiiy 
cylinrlrii;.il vossi'I. 
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The art of attacking fortified places was bow closely 
studied, and its various manoeuvres, such as drawing lines of 
circumvallation, making approaches by entrenchments and 
mines, and direct assaulta hy battering engines, arUllery, and 
moveable towers, filled with archers and men-at-arms, were 
constantly practised, and with great success. 




9. From the time of Edward III. the spirit of chivalry 
began to decline, and continued to do so with rapidity 
throughout the 15th century. The few combats that now 
occurred were generally judicial encounters upon charges of 
treason or other criminal accusations ; the tournaments were 
less frequently held, and with little spirit, and their ancient 
attendants, the minstrel and the herald, were now but slightly 
valued. This change arose naturally out of the alterations 
in the character both of war and of society. Gunpowder 
and improved military manoeuvres had lessened the import- 
ance of individual valour, and the civil wars of the Bosee 
had left no time or disposition for sports even of a martial 
character. Probably, too, the bulk of the pec^le had acquired 
a more thoughtful turn since the invention of printing and' 
the rise of free religious enquiry, and the monarchs of the 
time were too deeply engaged in the bitter r^ties <^ war to 
devote much attention to its mere semblances. 
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tournament was, however, drawn up by the famous John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and constable of England, which 
contMsa a number of minute but spiritlees regulations. 
The security of the tilters was now better provided for by 
the introduction of barriers, on either side of which they ran, 
thus avoiding the heavy shock of the war steeds in full 
caparison ; and by degrees the renowned passage of arms 
Bank into a mere display of skill in horsemanship and the use 
of the iance. 

10. An all-important discovery in naval affairs was made 
towards the close of the 1 2th century, in the mariner's com- 
pass", which was probably in common use by the middle of 
the 13th. Although we have not much information on the 

* Flavio Gioja, of Amalfi, in Italy, is supposed to hnve been the first 
who Bttaehud n oiril divided into points In the needle, hut he aeems to 
have o&lj m&rked eigbc The people of Bruges are said to have intro- 
dnced the pretent thirtj-two pcmla «f tbe compitBa. 
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subject, this great invention no doubt eoon gave a great 
iaipulse to navigation. Henry HI, hud some ships of hia 

i own, and Edward I, probably possessed a considerable navy ; 

I in hifi reign, at least, the title of Admiral first occurs. 




The domiuion of the four acaa was firat distinctly claimed 

by Edward III, ; and the Cln<iiie Ports were bound by their 

charter to have fifty-seven ships In rcodineea at all times for 

the king's service. The fleet which that monarcli employed 

L at the siege of Cakis, in 1346, consisted of 25 ships of hia 

lown, carrying 4 19 mariners; 37 foreign ships, with 780 men; 

1 1 vessel from Ireland, carrying 25 sailors; and 710 pressed 

■ 1)arks from English ports, the erews of which amounted to 

|14,I51 persons. None of these, perhaps, were of any great 

, for a ship manncil by thirty men, which was fitted out 

Kat Yamiouth in 1254, to csiiry over Prince Edward to the 

^Continent, is spoken of with admiiiitiun for its singular roag- 

Initude. In 1360, Edward Til., in an order fur pressing all 
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the veBscld in the kingdom upon a contemplated expedition, 
directed that the laigest should be able to carry forty marinerB, 
forty men-at-arms, and sixty arclicra. 




Henry V., howcYcr, built some large dromona at Soutliamp- 
ton; and his own vessel, the " King's Chamber," was fitted up 
with great Bumptnousness, and carried a tail of purple silk, 
with the anus oi' Eiiglanil and Frjinoo cml>roidered on it. The 

ships of the 15th centnry wore, Indeed, of considerable size; 
and under Edwiird IV. we find barks mentioned of 400, 50O, 
and even 900 ions; bnt tliey were still very cinnisily built, 
with only a grciit square sail or two, wliicli was lowered down 
to tlie d«;k, or ]iropelled by oars, us in the <'iise of tlie biKtts 
known by the iiiinie of galK'ys. Towards the eloac of llic latter 
nionartih's reign tin.' crown was possej^sed of no fewer than six 
ships of it.-i own: probiibly llie grcutest royal niivy that Kiig- 
land had seen sinee the days of the Concpieror. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

1. The history of commerce during this period is the history 
of incessant checks and restrictions, as incessantly overcome 
by the indomitable spirit of trade with which the national 
mind becomes by degrees more and more strongly imbued. 
One of the causes which retarded our early English commerce 
may be found in the constant variations of the Staple, a term 
which occurs very prominently in the foreign mercantile 
transactions of the age. The Staple appears originally to 
have meant a particular port, or other place to which cer- 
tain commodities (such as wool, tin, leather, &c, hence 
called staple goods) were brought to be weighed or measured 
for the imjiosition of customs' duties previous to being ex- 
ported or sold. The exporters of such articles were incor- 
porated under Edward II. as Merchants of the Staple, and 
possessed, at first, the power of fixing the place or staple 
whither alone their goods were to be carried for sale. This 
I)rivilege was soon, however, assumed by the king and the 
legislature, whose interferences rapidly became both constant 
and arbitrary. These continual changes of the market-place 
and of its regulations must have been very oppressive to the 
merchants who dealt in staple goods. 

Another prerogative exercised by the crown was that of 
restricting all mercantile dealings whatever for a certain time 
to one particular place ; the object being, no doubt, to grasp 
more readily the tolls and other dues of the favoured market. 
Thus Henry III., in 1245, proclaimed a fair to be held for 
fifteen days at Westminster, during which time all other fairs , 
throughout England wore suspended, and the London traders 
o])ligcd to shut up their shops, and carry their goods to We«t- 
minstcr for sale. 

2. The peculiar national jealousy of foreigners contributed 

o 2 
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alflo to shackle the energies of trade, in the profits of which 
the English were unwilling that any strangers should shaie. 
Thus, in 1261, a law was passed to prohibit the ezportsdon 
of wool, and enforce the wearing of home-made doth, although 
it could not na yet be made of sufficient fineness. This restrio- 
, tion, however, was not of very long continuance; and all sub- 
sequent attempts to 8t4)p the natural intercourse between the 
English producers and the Flemish manu fa cturers were 
equally unsuccessful. 

Oppressive and troublesome enactments were, howerer, 
constantly imi)osed upon foreigners even when adnutted to 
the English market, and none were allowed to reade in the 
country, except by special license from the king, till the time 
of Edward I. Even then the whole body of fordgn resi- 
dents were still held liable for the debts or crimes of any 
individual amongst them. In 1353, however, this law was 
altered by the Statute of the Staple, although the practice 
was not wholly discontinued till long afterwards. 

Edward I. imposed another strange restriction upon foreign 
trade, by prohibiting (a.d. 1307) either coined money or bul- 
lion to be carried out of the kingdom on any account, which 
obliged the stranger merchants either to barter their goods for 
the produce of the country, or, having sold them, to invest the 
proceeds in other goods before they could return home. 
Although this statute long continued to be regarded as law, 
exemptions were frequently granted, and evasions continu- 
ally practised, till at length i>ermi8sion was given, under 
Kichard IL, to cjirry away one half of the money for which 
the goodrt were sold; and under Henry IV. the law itself 
was annulled^ as being " hurtful and prejudicial, as well for 
the king and his realm as for the said merchants, aliens, and 
strangers." It is curious enough, that whilst the ex[x>rtation 
of solid metal was thus prohibited, the prices of commodities 
might yet be exported freely under the form of bills of ex- 
change, which, by preventing money from coming in, had 
juBt the same effect as if it had been actually carried abroad. 

Foreign cloths were also ordered, under Pxlward III., to be 
measured by the king's aulnagers, and all that were not of a 
certain specified length and breadth were forfeited to the 
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king — a regulation which was, however, repealed, per force, 
long before the close of his reign. 

3. The laws against forestalling, regrating, and engrossing, 
i. e. against buying up large quantities of corn or provisions, 
and keeping them till a time of scarcity, when, of course, 
they must command a much higher price, belong also to this 
period, the first having been passed under either Henry III. 
or Edward I. These laws were formally renewed and ex- 
tended under Edward VI., and were not finally repealed till 
the 12th Geo. III. 

The assize (or assessment from time f o time) of bread and 
ale is of prior date, but the oldest extant law upon the sub- 
ject is commonly assigned to the 51st Henry III. By this 
assize the prices of bread and ale were determined, on a scale 
regulated according to the market prices of grain, so that the 
prices really fixed were those of baking and brewing. It was 
re-enacted at the beginning of the 18th century, and was only 
abolished in London about thirty years ago. In the case of 
other articles, such as wine, fish, wood, coal, &c., the assize 
was perfectly arbitrary, without any reference to occasional 
circumstances. In connexion with these regulations for pro- 
visions may be placed the acts passed to fix the wages of 
labour, by which the justices of peace were every year to 
declare, " according to the dearth of victuals," how much 
every artisan or labourer should charge for his work by the 
day, whether in harvest or at other times. 

4. The progress of English commerce was, however, very 
considerable during the 13th and 14th centuries. The number 
of ships was greatly increased, and many ports throughout 
the kingdom possessed nearly as many vessels as the port 
of London itself. They were not, however, of very large size. 
The most ancient record presenting a general view of our 
foreign trade is preserved in the Exchequer, and bears the 
date of 1354. The total value of the exports therein men- 
tioned is 212,338/. 5^., and the duties paid on them 81,846/. 
125. 2d. These would seem to have been derived almost 
wholly from wool, which constituted about thirteen-fourteenths 

of the whole exports^ and was taxed at upwards of 40 per 
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cent, on iU value. The total value of the imports is 38,38321 
I6«. 10^. It may be added that the imports do not contain 
one single article of raw material, whilst the exports are 
almost entirely made up of such articles, showing the singular 
inferiority of England, at that time, as a manufacturing 
country. It is probable, however, that this record only con- 
tains the goods on which customs' duties were levied, for it 
docs not mention tin, lead, butter, &c., in which a consider- 
able trade was nevertheless carried on. 

Corn appears to have been sometimes exported, some- 
times imi>ortcd, but seemingly never without the special 
license of the Crown. Its export was accordingly sometimes 
encouraged, sometimes discouraged. 

The frequent use of coal as an article both of foreign trade 
and domestic consumption may, probably, be referred to this 
time ; the earliest authentic document in whicli it is distinctly 
mentioned being an order of Henry III. in 1245. The smoke 
or smell of a coal fire was then thought to be highly noxious, 
and a proclamation was issued in 1306 forbidding its use, 
which, however, was not very long regarded. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne was from the outset the great seat of the coal trade. 

The chief staple of the kingdom was undoubtedly wool, 
which was in great request amongst the manufacturers 
of France and Flanders. In 1331, Edward III. invited 
weavers, dyers, and fullers from Flanders, to settle in this 
country, and teach their trades to his subjects, which was 
accepted by several artisans, who introduced the manufacture 
of fine woollen cloth. It was long before it became general, 
however, and large quantities of wool still continued to go 
abroad. In 1391 the customs on such ex])ortation amounted 
to 160,000/., which is said to have been a considerable falling 
off from former years. 

5. The principal society of foreign mercliants at this time 
established in England, appears to have been tliat of the 
'if^ercliants of Cologne, who had a guildhall or factory in 
-L^ondon, and permission to attend fairs in any part of Eng- 
land ; but the greater part of the foreign trade was in the 
«ands of the native merchants of the staple, otherwise called 
^^ Merchants of England. A singular plan was proposed 
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to Richard II. in 1379, by a wealthy merchant of Genoa: 
he suggested that Southampton should be made the deposit 
and mart of all the Oriental goods, which the Genoese used to 
carry to Flanders, Normandy, and Bretagne ; so that those 
countries should be wholly supplied from England. It is 
not clear what advantage the Italian importers of these goods 
would have reaped from this scheme, which was, however, soon 
put a stop to by the murder of the projector in the streets of 
London, probably by the hand of some jealous rival. It is 
remarkable, however, that Southampton should now be the 
port from which our most constant communication with the 
East is kept up. 

Spices and fruits were then the chief commodities of the 
Eastern trade, silk being produced and manufactured in the 
south of Europe for the Western market. Both Scotland 
and Ireland shared considerably in the commerce of this time, 
especially the latter countiy. 

6. The incorporation of several of the great city companies 
now took place, and these soon reckoned both the nobility 
and royalty of the kingdom amongst their honorary members. 
Much of the trade of the country was transacted, however, at 
fairs and markets, and even the great London establishments 
in the Cheap were more like stalls than shops, whilst their 
owners travelled occasionally from place to place. The mercers, 
who lived between Bow Church and Friday Street, dealt in 
drugs, spices, and all kinds of small wares ; and the drapers 
were originally makers, not sellers, of cloth. The haberdashers 
dealt in a great variety of articles; and one branch, from 
selling goods of Milan, were called by the special name of 
milliners. The division of employments, however, was most 
complete in the woollen manufactures. 

In the provincial towns trade was conducted on a petty 
scale. Under Edward III., Colchester, which was the centre 
of a large district, and ranked but nine towns in the kingdom 
superior to itself, contained only 359 houses, some built of 
mud, others of timber, and the number of inhabitants was 
only 3000. 

The total value of a carpenter^a tools at that place and 
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The coins of Richard II. are nobles, half-nobles, quarter- 
nobles, groats, half-groats, pence, and half-pence. 

Even the legal coins of this time are generally rude in 
workmanship, and vary much in the standard of weight. That 
which was adopted under HSnry III. or Edward I. was an 
English penny to " thirty-two grains of wheat dry in the midst 
of the ear." This is the origin of what is still called a 
penny-weight, though it is now said to contain only twenty- 
four such grains. The pieces were struck with a hammer, 
which rude method, indeed, was continued so late as 1663, 
when milled money was introduced in its stead. 

8. In agriculture it appears that a change was now taking 
place in the proportions of meadow and arable land, the 
former being to the latter at one period (on at least one 
known estate) as twenty-four to one, but afterwards only as 
about eleven to one. Tillage, indeed, was now regarded as 
essentially connected with the prosperity of the realm, and 
attracted great attention accordingly ; yet cultivation could 
not have been of a very perfect kind, since there was little 
internal trade in grain, and dreadful famines often occurred. 
The • manor-houses do not seem, however, to have been 
generally deficient in provisions, which were occasionally 
dispensed with a liberal hand. 

The tenants, many of whom were mere labourers or cot- 
tiers, were not very strictly bound to any particular course 
of husbandry, and there was generally a good deal of jealousy 
existing between them and their landlords. -It has been sup- 
posed that ^d. an acre was the average rent of land towards 
the close of the 13th century ; the average price of wheat per 
quarter 4^. 6d.; and its produce about 12 bushels per acre. 
Some attention appears to have been paid to the quality of 
seed, and the value of manure was well understood; thus 
the tenants on many manors were not permitted to fold their 
flocks in their own inclosures, but compelled to drive them 
at nights to their lord's land, whence such places as the 
Driffold have derived their name. 

The steward on a manor held the manorial courts and 
kept accounts of the £urming stock and farming expenditur 
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Next to him was the bailiff, or practical farmer, and then came 
the head harvest man, who was annually elected by the te- 
nantry, and was allowed a seat at the lord's table. Harvest 
and seed time were the only seasons of real labour, and one 
great object with the farmer seems to have been to finish 
both in the shortest time. The former task was wound up 
with the usual feasting and gaiety of harvest home. 

9. In the 15th century we find somewhat more attention 
paid to the commerce of the country by its monarchs. 
Henry IV. took active measures to protect the property of 
his subjects and to secure regularity of payment from their 
foreign debtors, and concluded several treaties on the basis of 
mutual freedom of intercourse with the Hanse Towns in Ger- 
many, with Castile, Portugal, Flanders, Brittany, and other 
countries. The increasing consequence of the foreign trade 
during this reign is also indicated by the frequent applications 
made by different merchants for incorporation, and by the 
appointment of governors of the English traders abroad, whose 
functions somewhat resembled those of consuls in modem times. 

Another most important circumstance is the establishment 
of banks in various parts of Europe, of which the first appears 
to have been the Tabula de Cambi, or Table of Exchange^ 
opened at Barcelona in 1401.* English money was now to 
be found in every part of the Continent, and, indeed, almost 
formed a common European currency. The first navigation 
act of the English parliament (5 Kich. II.), which forbade all 
Bzports or imports of merchandise in any other than English 
shipe, must at this time have been relaxed in its execution, 
for we oflen find mention of foreign ships richly laden with 
purely English commodities. 

Under Henry V. the attention of the public was much 
distracted from the peaceful pursuits of trade by the dazzling 
victories on the Continent, although coninicrce still furnished 
the greater part of the revenue, and now presented a new 
article of export, namely, guns and gunpowder. Fortunately, 

'^ There had been at Venice, since 1171, an oflice for the payment of 
the interest on the. debts of the republic, out of which a bank afterwards 
arose, but the Barcelona institution is the first which can be proi)erly 
^ a bank. 
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indeed, for the interests of the mercantile world, their inter- 
course was not allowed to be interrupted in those days even 
by the bitterest wars. 

10. The best English wool was now superior even to that 
of Spain, which had long been the greatest wool-growing 
country in Europe ; but our cloths were still very inferior in 
fineness to the Spanish and the Flemish, although in the 
coarser fabrics we had already attained to considerable excel- 
lence. Foreign and Oriental goods of all kinds were purchased 
with wool, cloth, tin, &c. from the Venetians, Genoese, and 
other nations, and the English are said to have been greater 
buyers in the markets of Flanders than all other nations put 
together. A trade for stock fish was also carried on with 
Iceland from Scarborough, Bristol, and other ports, which 
the Danish government repeatedly but vainly attempted to 
prevent. 

11. Individual merchants now frequently rose to great 
wealth and power through their active pursuit of trade, of 
which the old Dukes of Suffolk may be quoted as a memorable 
example. The founder of this noble house was William de 
la Pole, a merchant of Hull, who flourished in the time of 
Edward III. He was reputed the greatest merchant in Eng- 
land, and on one occasion lent the king no less than 18,500/., 
an immense sum for the age. His son, also a trader, was 
created Earl of Suffolk by Richard II. ; his grandson was 
made Marquis, and then Duke of Suffolk, and subsequently 
lord chancellor, lord high admiral, and almost absolute ruler 
of the kingdom. His son married the Princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Edward IV., but the family became extinct under 
Henry VII. 

Another great merchant, in the reign of Henry VI., 
was William Canyng of Bristol; but a name still better 
known is that of the famous Dick Whittington, whose ^ 

cat, however, must, unfortunately, be banished to the re- /^ 
gion of pure romance. He was the son of Sir William ' 
Whytington, and was elected lord mayor of London three 
several times. In a loan to king Henry IV,, he contri- 
buted the sum of 1000/., whilst the most opulent of the no- 
bility only gave 500/. He was surpassed, however, by two 
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brother traders of London, John Norburj and John 
who gave 20002. eacL It is worthy of remaxk, that ewetj 
wealthy man of that day felt it his duty to bestovr m luge 
part of his abundance in the foundation of obmdiei^ alms- 
houses, and colleges, many of which remain to this hour at 
monuments of their piety and munificence. 

12. So lionourable, indeed, had commerce now beoomci^ tfaat 
kings and nobles, with some of the higher deigy, might be 
classed amongst the list of traders, a rank which they aome- 
times disgraced by very equivocal transactions. The CSiater- 
cian monks took such advantage of the freedom from ouBtoaM* 
dues appropriated to religious persons, that they Nmanwr the 
greatest wool dealers in the kingdom, till, in 1844^ the par- 
liament interfered, and prohibited them for the future fvom 
practising any kind of commerce. The tempting 
was long carried on, however, in defiance both of the 
pond and spiritual authorities. 

13. Commerce, although checked for a time by the civ3 
of England, soon began to recover its vigour ; and, under 
Edward IV., we find many important commercial treaties naade 
with foreign powers, and great opulence displayed amongst the 
sons of trade. The merchants of Calais (then the great staple 
or market for exported goods) alone lent their sovereign upon 
one occasion upwards of 40,000/. The size and value of the 
different vessels employed at that time may be estimated from 
a few notices found in public documents. Thus we read of a 
Newcastle ship of 200 tons valued at 400/. ; of a cog from 
Hull which with its cargo of cloth was valued at 200Z. ; of a 
Falmouth barge laden with salt and canvas of Brittany valued 
at 333/. 6*. Sd. ; of a Yarmouth vessel with salt, cloth, and 
salmon, valued at 40/. ; and of a Lynne crayer * with her 
cargo valued at 643/. 145. 2d. 

14. The attention of Richard III. and his parliament was 
a good deal called to foreign trade, and several acts were 
passed, which cannot, however, be praised for any advance in 
intelligent legislation, being chiefly directed against foreigners 

* Grayer, crare, or craj, was a small sea- boat, from the old French 
word craier. 
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{especially those of Italy), who liad now got into their handa 
a great part of the internal trade of England, both in the 
articles which theoiBclves imported from abroad, and in the 
Datura) produce of the country. This "great troublt;" waa 
attempted to be checked (as in former reigns) by all manner 
of reatrictiona upon the operations of foreign dealers, and, 
indeed, upon the importation of foreign commodities of all 
kinds. One important exception was made in favour of books 
and printers, and a curious order was issued that along with 
uvery butt of Malmsey brought by the Venetians or others, 
should be imported ten good and able bow-atavca ; the I^om- 
bnixla having, as it waa alleged, entered into a seditious con- 
spiracy to raise the price of such etavea from 40*. to 8/. the 
hundred. The high price of the companion Malmsey aecmsalso 
to have given great annoyance to its genial but thrifty con- 
sumers, for it is bitterly complained that a butt of wine which 
formerly held from 126 to 140 gallons, might have been 
bought for 50s., the " merchant stranger" taking hi payment 
two parts in woolleu cloth, wrought in this realm, and one- 
third in ready money — whilst now the wino merchants had, 
" by aubtle and crafty means," got the price up to 51. 6». 8il., 
all paid in ready money, the butt at the same time holding 
scarcely 108 gallons. The remedy ordained was to require 
that the butt should be of the old measure, with which, 
perhaps, the old price was ex]>ected to return. 

The manufactures and commerce of Scotland appear to have 
advanced considerably in the 15th century ; but of the trade 
of Ireland, the notices are too scanty to form an opinion. 

15. In connexion with the spread of commercial and other 
intercourse may be mentioned the establieliment of public 
posts for the conveyance of intelligence, which were originated 
in France by Louis XL, a,d. 1476, and introduced into Eng- 
land by Richard III. (then Duke of Gloucester) in 1481. 
By means of post horaea, changed every 20 milca, letters could 
then be carried at the rate of 100 miles a day. Ttie jjost, how- 
ever, was reserved exclusively for the service of government. 

16. The coins of this century were, with one exceptian, of 
the same denominations as before. They had undei^one, how- 
ever, conaideiuhle diminution in weight ; the pound of silver 
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bciDg couied by Henrr IV. inlo no less than 360 peoniea^ by 
which the umount of e'llrer in each pennj wae reduced to 15 
graiuB, and iu value to less than 2</. ; of the s hi lli n g to 
about Is. lO^d.; and of the pound to U 17<. M., of our 
present money. The reason ae^gned for this depreoation 
was the great scarcity of money in the realm. 

A still greater alteration wad introduced by Edward IV. ; 
who made 450 pennies out of the pound, which brou^t 
the penny down to 12 grains, or little more than l^iL of 
our present money; the shilling to about 1(. M., and the 
pound to about 30«. ; a standard which continued through- 
out the remainder of the period. Henry V. and Henry VI., 
besides their English money, struck various PWnch coins as 
kings of France; and Edward IV. introduced two new 
English coins, called the angel and angelot, in place of the 
nolile and half-noblc. They were coufiderahly inferior ia 
weight, however, to those coins, nlthongh they were ordered 
to {Mss at the same mtcfs nnmcly, 6«. Sd, and 3«. id, 

17. Agriculture, in the 15th century, continued to eulfer 
from the violent conduct of the nobles ; who, encouraged, no 
doubt, by the laxity and diamlcr of civil war, often made 
forcible entries into other men'? land?, and robbed them of 
their gtiwls ami cliiittok The coiuluct of their superiors 
in this rt'fpoct wna wurtliily imitated by the hostlers, brewers, 
and victiiailorf. who used to jnircluise letters patent to t.ake 
perforce Iiodu's nud carts fur the carriage of the king, under 
colour of wliieb thoy seized frt'iniently iHK>n such vehicles, 
and having detained tlieni for .«iinic time ul their hostelries, 
fnuidiili'utly demamled the price of tlieir keep from llicir 
unfortunate owuei-s. Nor was this reiiietlkil by statute until 
144!l. 

The growing value of ni«il, however, the increase of trade 
and iiianiifaetun'N. and the gradual rise of a superior class of 
cultivators paying iiiouey rents, enabled the agriculturist to 
bear up against lliese evils, mul even to export n [wrtion of his 
priHbiec. The e"c|)orlaliini ni' corn was ponnitted by several 
stntntca whenever whiiit was at G*. 8</. and barley at 3*. per 
quarter. In l4H;t the timl syniplooi of a ptv'teoliM; eoni liiw 
nppears in a »tututQj||l|k|UM^hl|HtAo importuious from 
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foreign countries should be allowed but when wheat and 
barley exceeded the prices just mentioned. The variations 
in prices were still of an extraordinary character ; thus, in 
1416, wheat was I6s.y afid in 1463 only 2^. per quarter; a 
difference which was probably caused by the increased diffi- 
culty of circulating agricultural produce. 

The known bearing of land on one estate in this century 
was about 6 bushels of wheat per acre ; of barley, 12 do. ; of 
pease, 12 ; and of oats, 5 ; but this seems to have been a low 
average. 

18. At this time the arable lands, which had increased in 
extent during the 13th century, were to a great degree re-con- 
verted into pikure ; owing chiefly to the scarcity of labourers, 
who, when emancipated, frequently betook themselves to other 
employment*; and to the rise of wool, which rendered flocks 
more profitable than grain. The ordinary value of land has 
been very variously estimated (at ten, twenty-five, or even but 
two years' purchase) ; but, in consequence of the circumstances 
just mentioned, it may, perhaps, have sunk a little below the 
centuries immediately preceding. One rental in 1420 men- 
tions eight acres of arable land let at 6d, an acre ; another in 
1421, thirty-eight acres at 9d. an acre, and a garden at the 
old rent of 10^. a year. In 1491, land was let by the Abbot 
of Bury for eighty years at 44^. an acre. 

Horticulture almost entirely declined during this century ; 
and. the commonest garden herbs are said to have fallen 
absolutely out of use between the time of Henry IV. and 
the beginning of Henry VIII. 

* Several statutes were passed to remedy this evil, ordering that no 
person should put his children apprentice to any crafl or other labour 
within any city or borough, unless he had land or rents to the value of 
at least 20*. a year, but that they should be put to farming labour under 
penalty of imprisonment and fine at the king's will. The wages fixed by 
these acts, including meat and drink (except for the common labourer) 
were 23s. 4d. a-year for a bailiff, and for clothing, 5s. ; for a chief hind, 
carter or shepherd, 20*., and for- clothing, 4*.; a woman servant, 10*., 
with clothing ; a boy under fourteen, 6*., with ditto ; and a labourer, 
15*., and clothing, 40d. In harvest, wages were higher, but a- mower 
was not to exceed 4c/. a day wfth diet, or 6<iL without, and others in pro- 
portion. ^ . 
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CHAPTER VX 

MANNEB8 AKD CUSTOMS. 



1. The decontiona of homes were a good deal altered' about 
the 13th century; the woUb nnd mlinga being generally 
punted with subjects from the Scriptures,' or 1^ romancea of 
the day, instead of the old hangings of needlejPrk. Punted 
glass windows also appear in private houses as early as the 
mgn of Henry HI., and they were now made to open and 
shut with latUces. The furniture of wealthy dwellings was 
richly carved and omamented; and trcsaels for tables^ and 
carpets for the floor, seem to have been introduced during the 
14th century. The bcdetcada resembled our children's cribs, 
surmounted by a teeter, but were often magnificently adorned, 
covered with fine Hncn sheets, and hung with silk, satin, or 
velvet, embroidered with the owner's arms in gold and nlver. 
Sich cupboards of plate also marked tho opulence of the man- 
sion ; and the stock of household linen was both large and 
diversified. People of the meaner ranks were, however, but 
poorly furnished in every respect. 

2. The costume of this iige differed little from that of the 

kings Richard and John. The tunic with tight sleeves, tight 

pantaloons, and shoes or short boots, with long pointed toes, 

still formed the ordinary dress of the middle cliisses. Caps of 

singular shape and cowls or coif's covered the head, whilst 

large cloaks with sleeves and hoods defended tlie person in bad 

weather, and robes and mantles adorned It in good. These 

tter were made of velvet, or of splendid {jolil and silver stufla 

nufoctured in Greece and the lOast. The edges of garments 

re fantasticall)' sc:illo[)Oil, or " slyttcred for queintise," 

lence they were called cointises. Mantles lined with ermine 

•ve first mentioned under Henry III., hut furs do not make 
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their appearance on the outside of dresseB till the reign of 
Edward I. The most curious distincticiii of genemi dress 
uqdcr the latter inoquch consisted in a row of buttone \ 
clMely set from the wnA fdmost up to the elbow of the ti 
tuuic. Gloves were now also more generally worn. 




3. Ladies' hair at this time, iastead of being plaited as before. 
waa turned up behind, and enclosed in n network of gold. 




er, or silk thread, over which the veil was worn, 
sometimes a round hat or cap. Chaplets of metal were Ri 
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front and confined over the loina by a eplendid girdle, waa now 
the general habit uf tlie male nobility. lie simplicity of form, 
however, wns componsuted by the richness of material, and it 
wati besides magnificently embroidered, and someUmes party 
coloured, with sleeves occasionally terminating at the elbow, 




from which himg long white streamers. A very long mantle 
lined with silk or furs, the edges indented or cut lu the form 
of leaves, and fastened uj)on the right shoulder by large 
buttons, waa worn over tliis cote upon state occasions. 

The changes in dress wore now so incessant that the com- 
mons presented a complaint on the subject in the parliament of 
1363, and a sumptuary law was accordingly ])aased to r<utrain 
them. Long beards came in agaiii during this reign, and 
beaver hats were worn along with the kn!g))tly chapeau. which, 
in the royal family, was decorated with an ostrieh fealher.* 
The ladies also wore the cute hnrdie witli its long tippets, or a 
aideless gown with very full skirts, so worn over the kirtle as 

• As this was worn by Edward III. as well as oil bis aons, with i> dif- 
ference only in tbi! blazoniug for ilislinction's saku, the cnmnion story uf 
the Princti of W'oli^ deriving his jilume from ihu Itoheniiitii crest Meats 
rstbcr dmiblful, espeeialtj as the lalt«rwv not three feaUters, but an 
entire wiug, or I wo wings eiidnned. 
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to make it appnr like « jiekat in froaL Ik 

bordered with fur or Telvet, i 

of the Mine materi 

creued ita peculiar appearance. 

At tounuune&ts the ladies rode is pa^ soloa 
with short hoods and Hripipet (or kng tdk to A«'1 
wrapped round thw heads like eords. IWir ~ ~ 
■domed with gold and ailTer, and tbey vevB 
•tuck through poudies in frtmt like the ■■■ 
haluts are first noticed in this mgn, bang 
posed of an entire siut of black, or 
cloak worn over the ordinary clothes. 

6. Under Richard IL an uniroMl nge. flr 
prerailed amongst all ranks, even down to the 
who are described as dressed in nlk^ satina, «i 
The AsliMHi of cutting the edges of 
and other devices was now earned to 
iDottos were embnndered on the gowns, and Anr 
were so long and wide' that they tiKkd osi 4* j 
Jackets or an awkward shortneas wae» on the «Ai 
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ing upwarda in the old Poliali fashion, (whence they were 
called crackowes), and described by some authors as fas- 
tened to their knees with chains of silver. Hats and 
caps of singular forms were still used (one very like a muff 
or the cap now worn by Turkish officers)) and the hoods 
resemble much more a bundle of cloth than a head-diess. 
The hair was worn long and carefully curled. 

7. The trains of the great nobles were still numerous and 
even more splendid than before, each striving to outdo his 
neighbour in the greatness and mt^ificence of his retinue. 
An extraordinary expenditure was, of course, constantly in- 
curred. Richard II., we are told, entertained 10,000 per- 
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eons daily at his various tables, and the Earl of Lancaster, 
grandson of Henry III., is siud to have spent in one year 
about 22,000 pounds of silver in this manner ; there being 
drunk of wine alone in hie household, during that time, 371 
pipes. The variety of dishes at a banquet in high life was 
astonishing, being frequently reckoned by thousands, although 
Edward II. and Edward III. repeatedly attempted to cur- 
tail them. The meals, indeed, were nominally but two a 
day, but with the help of intermeats and refections they 
managed to engross the greater part of the twenty-four hours. 
The art of cookery advanced in proportion, and combined 
many ingredients of the most heterogeneous kind, and all 
" brennyng like wyld-fire." Jelliei, torts, and rich cakes 
filled up the measure of mensal luxury. The wines were 
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(intnw, liiifl Hyrifl. The hatnta of the c 
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wmAunl (Iffwn plulHiian viands more abundant than i 
H. lluntinK and hiwking oontinued to be the J 
MnUMiinuiitH of tlii; Iiiprhor rsoks and of the clergy, and &I00H 
MTiiru Mild ttl very great prices, and guarded with jeilotw ene. 
'Dhi wolf Ktill ii|(|K3urs aa a beaat of chase in England. Within 
d(Kin< the older gamos, with the addition of cron and pSk 
. mryad Ui jhum the time Chew and draughts were portion- 
larlj' cNlitunuid, tlio former of nhicli was sometimeB played <m 
li (tiniiilur (thewt lioard. The domestic jester lent his «d to 
niilivuii the cinsle, und troops of jufj^lors (wh^ were generally 
Ihdiiglit to doiii with tlio Devil), tumblers, rope-danceiB, 
hiiltiidtiH, tniiiHtn-lH, and glcc-flinpierB, with thdr attendant 
itriiiiirilii' liur.-rH iliuKiitig on tifjlit ropes, or oxen riding apoa 
horxi^M lUii) lioliiiiifr tnini|K^tH in their iiiuuthD— crowded in gay 
coiif'iiHiiiii iiniiind the I'cHtivc hall. 
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9. Mummings^ a rude kind of masquerade^ in which the 
actors commonly imitated beasts as well as men, were also a 
great source of amusement, and splendid pageants accompanied 
the intcrmcats at great public banquets. Miracles and Mys - 
teries still made up the sum of theatrical entertainments, and 
were performed in the rudest and most grotesque way, 
although founded upon purely scriptural subjects.* Dancing 
was essential to the character of the perfect knight, and always 
followed the feast or the tournament. 

The chief popular exercise was archery, for the better cul- 
tivation of which all other sports were sometimes forbidden 
by law. The bow of a yeoman was made the height of the 
bearer, the arrows generally a yard in length, notched to fit 
the string, and fleched with the feathers of the goose, eagle, or 
peacock. The cross-bow does not seem to have been much 
encouraged in England. The people were also fond of mum- 
mings, particularly of tlie famous Feast of Fools, which took 
place at Christmas, and, like the Saturnalia at Home, over- 
threw, for a time, all the usual distinctions of society ; the 
clown became a pope, the buffoon a cardinal, and the lowest 
rabble priests and abbots. Thus disguised they went into the 
churches, parodied the service, and delivered the most pro- 
£Eine discourses as sermons. This wild sport did not reach the 
same mad height at any time in England as on the Conti- 
nent, and it was soon put down either by the authority of 
the church, or by the native good sense of the people. 

One drollery peculiar to this country, however, was the 
institution of the boy-bishop, in which the choir boys of the 
collegiate churches, on the feast of St. Nicholas or of the 
Innocents, dressed themselves in full pontificals, and set up 
one of their body as a prelate in full attire, with mitre and 

* The plays performed at Chester upon one occasion, during the Whit- 
sun week, embraced the most important events recorded in the Bible, 
beginning with the Creation, and ending with the Day of Judgment. 
The different parts were undertaken by the various corporations of the 
city (lis the Deluge by the dyers, tlie Ascension by the tailors, &c.) ; and 
the |K'rson of the Almighty, as well aa of other spiritual beings, was 
represented with the utmost unconsciousness of any impropriety. 

r 4 ^ 
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crosier. They then mimicked the maas and sermon as be- 
fore, and received contributions firom the people. Proper 
dresses for the purpose were kept in most collegiate churdiea, 
and the play survived tilL the time of Henry VIIL Iftuy 
endeavoured to revive it ; but after her death it entirely dis- 
appeared. There is a tomb of the boy-bishop dressed in his 
robes at Salisbury.* 

10. In the 15th century a return was made to tapestry 
(generally manufactured at Arras in FlanderSi whence its 
name) for the decoration of chambers in place of painting. 
The furniture was now even more finely carved than before, 
and beds in particular were fitted up with great magnificence. 
Clocks with strings and weights, something like our Dutch 
docks, hung against the walls, and handsome chandeliers of 
metal lighted the rooms. 

In dress there was little alteration under Henry IV. and 
Henry V . The chaperon, or hood, however, arrived at its 
final shape, namely, a sort of turban surrounding a skull cap, 
and having a long tippet hanging on one side, by which it 
could be suspended from the ^rdle or neck when necessary. 
The hfur, too, was cropped close, and the face shaven, except 
by aged or official personages and military men, who occa- 
sionally wore moustaches. The collar of SS. is first seen ozk*^ 
monuments of this period, and is traced, with some pro- 
bability, to the initial letter of Henry IV. 's motto — 
Souveraine. The female costume under that monarch is as 
little changed as that of the men, except in the head-dress, 
which assumes a most monstrous set of shapes called the re- 
ticulated and heart-shaped, but of which the most extra- 
ordinary is the homed head-dress, projecting far on either 
side of the head, which came in under Henry V. The 
gown, however, excepting the long trailing sleeves, was not 
inelegant. It was made high in the neck, and was confined 
at the waist by a band and buckle as at present. 



• Some traces of these sports may still be found amongst our Christmas 
games, and the Eton Montem has been conjectured to have sprung from 
the procession of the boj -bishop. 
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1. From the accession of Henry \^. to the end of 
ihard III. all the former fashiooa reigned in atill wilder 
extravagnnce, which the few additions that were made during 
thate reigns rather increased than diminished. These consisted 
in high caps with a single feather drooping behind, eounnoua 
high padded shoitlders to the short jackets and long gowns, 
loose robes with armholes, and gowns with great han^ng 
sleeves of fur. The doublets began to be slit at the elbows 
under Edward IV. so as to show the shirt, a custom which 
led to the absurd slashing and puffing of the next century. 
The boot toes were now widened instead of lengthened, and 
a law was consequently passed forbidding them to be made 
broader than six inches. Long toes were not entirely aban- 
doned, however, till Henry VII., notwithstanding many a 
" cursing by the clei^y " as well as severe legal penalties 
upon their makers. The hair was now ag^n allowed to fall 
in lai^e masses called side locks, and to cover the forehead 
so as to hang into the eyes. Stomachers were also worn by 
the men towards the close of the century exactly like those 
of women. 

By a sumptuary law of Edward IV. cloth of gold or eilk 





I gentlemen. Umlor licnry VI. tho female dress nearljj 
Mt iJic aurcftnt and other outer robes, odJ ia diatinguishec" 
' Nhort. woifltn uiiil lung traiiiH, with stroDgc homed e 
tart-dliupcd hcnd-drcHiici*. After wards arose the stcepU 
u]-droM, n high pointed cap, which still cxiata in Noi 
inndj- ; bnt iil>out tht- close of Edward IV, this again d" 
|)pcarc<I, Ktiil a velvet cowl wna worn turned back < 
srvliead and hanging in plitita behind, or a caul of gold 
fit ornamented with two witigs of gauze like those of a 

1 12. Tho nobles of tho 15th century were still followed by* 
tDwuB of rctaiiien*, rendered more ueceseary, indeed, thanW 

. by the troublea of the civil ware. The great Earl . " 
■ lok, " the King-mnker," is said to have oiaintainod^ 
"ncn ftt hie different cautlcs, and at his house in 
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I of the HOvereign. and arrayed with all the regal distinctions 

I of treaBure*8, marahals, heralds, &c. ; and a eufficient body of 

priests and choristers performed service in the private chapel 

of the noble with all the pomp and grandeur of a cathedral 

13, The ordinary meala were now increased to four a day 

- breakfast at seven in the morning, dinner at ten, supper 

f '»t four in the afternoon, and " liveriee," which were taken in 




(RoralUS.) 



, bed, between eight and nine at night. These latter, ne well 
as the breakfast, were of no light or unsubstantial character, 
consbting of good beef and mutton (or salt fish in Lent), 
with beer and wine in die morning ; and of a loaf or two, 
with a few quarts of mulled wine and beer, at night. At 
dinner the huge oaken table, extending the whole length of 
the great Jiall, was profusely covered with joints of fresh un4 
ealt meat, followed by coui-ses of fowl, fish, and ciirioua made- 
dishes. The lord took his seat on the dais or raised floor at 
the head ; his friends and retainers were ranged above or 
below the salt according to their rank. Ag forks were not 
yet in use, the fingers were actively employed, whilst wine 
and beer in wuotlen or pewter goblets were handed round by 
the attendants. Over head the favourite hawks stood on their 
IKsrches, and below the hounds reposed ou the pavement. 
The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses 
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were filled up by the minstrels, jesters, and jugglers, or by 
the recitation of some romance of chivalry.* At the end of 
each course was sometimes introduced a dish called a mA- 
tlety, composed of curious figures in jellies or confectionary, 
with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
The monasteries were especially noted for good dinners, and 
the secular clergy, not to be outdone in hospitality, invented 
glutton-masses in honour of the Virgin. These were held 
five times a year in the open churches, whither the people 
brought food and liquor, and vied with each other in this 
religious gormandizing. The general diet of the common 
people continued, however, to be coarse and poor, and severe 
famines not unfrequently occurred. 

14. The sports of the higher classes continued much the 
same as before, but in hunting the battue system was now 
introduced, the deer being driven out of the forests in front 
of hunting booths, where they were shot down at pleasure. 
Mummings and pageants were still in high favour, the latter 
of which were occasionally got up on a grand scale to wel- 
come a monarch to his faithful city of London or other towns. 
The Mysteries or theatrical exhibitions of the period were 
of a very gross and profane character, and contained the 
boldest representations of God and the devil, hell and heaven ; 
but these were in time superseded by the drier and more 
decent Moralities — a species of allegorical drama, in which 
abstract qualities were represented as real personages, and 
generally with sufficient tediousness and lack of invention f 

* At the installation feast of Ncvil, Archhishop of York, 104 oxen, 
6 wild bulls, 1000 sheep, 304 calves, as many swine, 2000 piirs, 500 stags, 
bucks, and roes, 204 kids, and •22,.'>12 fowls of all sorts, were solemnly 
served up. These were followed ])y mountains of fish, jiasties, tarts, 
custards, and jellies; and 300 (piarters of wheat were used for the accom- 
panying loaves. Of li([uids there was a [)roportionate supply ; 300 tuns 
of ale, 100 tuns of wine, and a pi])e of hippoeras. Among the dishes 
were twelve seals and porpoises. 

•)■ One of the most amusinir Moralities is entitled ^' The Con<lemnation 
of Feasts, to the praise of Diet and Sobriety, for the benefit of the Human 
Body." Towards the close n trial is introduced, of Feasting and his 
attendant Supper^ before the Lord Chief Justice, Experience ! They are 
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Cards must dow be added to the in-door amusementa, for 
(re have no proof of their being used in England before thii 




century. At first they were painted or illuminated by band, 
and cost a considerable Bum ; but afterwards, and even before 
printing had been applied to books, the outlines of the figures 
were stamped from wooden blocks, and the colours afterwards 
put in by hand. The oldest and most favourite games seem 
to have been trump and primero, the latter of which is snp- 
poBed to have resembled whist. 

The most popular unusementa of the lower classes were 
wrestling, bowling, quoit and ninepin playing, and games at 
ball. Id wrestling the ComwaU and Devonshire men ex- 
celled, and a ram, or sometimes a cock, was the prize of the 



solemDly arraigned for gorging four pemnu to death ; and poor I 
is condemned to death, and itrangled hj Diet, the public executioner. 
Supper is onlv bound to load his hands with lead, to hinder him ftnin 
putting too manj dishes on the table, Md to remain at the diitauccof ox 
hour«' walking irom Dinner upon pain of ilcatb! whibb be tNsnilmuIy 
engages to do, and is aceOfdh^j dkaoMed. 



*-*T« 




CSK ^aoB a amnmiiii^ "an. oma ic iiuiir k CScismftt ^sd 
tS. TW f>i Ji ■■! ii^ l iw£ cvmamiPb. moMtd. v be a Toy 

ban;; vhL bt& u tbe dats iz»a eT^^'v^. :c>:<iv±r» tai {i<x^ 

f«<!UwrjU Miig«d Biili Ttil-i-w. Hi= •....•d »-ij •■iij.M lie a 
flWMik'i CMrl, itconxxd with >««$' eirs. ot t.' — ->t r.r.- in ifae 
ntdt ud bi»d of a cock gtrni^lKd wi:h i jb^r^ :c^-hiT. His 
UKuaJ iniftnuiietit was the baable « s-h.n iiatf w-l:h a carvt-J 
fK«4, awl icmrtiim* a blowo bladikr irbitu-.-J :.. ::-,i tnd. 

14. t}ae cbsracteristic of English mounter? ai ih'.? time 
M|{til ii/A Ut lie omitte'l, as it bae hut t<"j k'ug l^^n a national 



* 'IIm miiihsI {iroMMOO on I'it'I mavor'i daj wx< drfC <vi;.iu.-i.xl .m 
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disgrace, and one which has afwaja attracted the psrticiilar 
notice of foreigners. This was the practice c^ profime swear- 
ing, which had grown to be so conspicoous that an FlngKi»h- 
man was called on the Continent a ^ Grod-dammey'' from his 
favourite expression. To the credit of the Tiolknfa, it should 
be recorded, that one of the ogns of their heretical member- 
ship was the discoura^ng of this most saperfiuoaslj wicked 
habit. 





1 



II. i 

• TIm- olli''- ttf fimnu'i (rnrnimhtr, w ■■ liilii'f principally foiiccTlicd with 
ijIrflM of llu« iiowii) ii oC rt\\\\\\ Miili<piitv wiili that of r<heri!r, the two 
Immii)^ <»nljiifi»«i| toiM'tluT In ki'cp ilw p«'ari' wlnrii the; ;rn'at earls ^rave up 
the wiirdtihipii n\' \\w roinitir.s. Ili^ ii ,iial duties in presiding at inijuests 
are iW) well known to rcfpiin* rnrllicr notice 



This doBce v< pi'v^cr va& jSwxclj ^:rsi»*>i 

nonen: bv Hcarr YIL. -mit^ sec jmuKif ^acasarr v fine- 

whilst lie scciHBdbaed iirii l > iir '"■'""»»>'' 

also vhich ke nsioABoekL oSeciJi* S'lc. i r.i' « F^nss. isnoac 
still more to tk samt niimx ^ i*r Bacreftshir I3K -rurfirrrW ic 

unagZAgnnfTn: sii& 

^■..M^a.«^- -EC '^bt 

the nobilirr ib ike fesc wmSsoBBm lc H-snrr TTL AJbsr? 
were then in the Hoosc -of Lf3m nnij Trincj-si^ senmai 
peers, and in tbt £rs nx' Hocj VUL iizjh- -nurn^-sx. -lOnis 
the sohseqaeBX MiSsijmal crefid.iu -vs^ luCTariSr anar^ ^^ 
tached to the cxovn don Xv* iiif izK:«=iA'.-r. 

The power oc tke VHg ixof reaaxis T&naxirisic. mi wm 
porticiilarii' £sptijei ia ike <Erse[nsT«: scjiinrr essrtaaa^ 
bv his [tfiTy oocBcL u* a£ 5i wss 3»-:'v i^.anmioijj aJiec. 







Tbe word ,;Gk da«s noc We« biobl & iftsaair^. iixc il 'hh fcri'^ mamn:; 
of the LasmjfiHtf) i^ v iitfi i ask K. uTa noL Tiut' vnf e&'-x*?:. iif ? 
br prodncii^ iht vait ca -v^Bck lift iiB£ w iKflii cr •£uumtrL ^viarn. 
in sDcieot timesL iht <ftiv»r «f ft— **■-*■"- ^aBS»c :^ -hk cntE Zjiit 
occasioDal lo» of tUi cftivsa'. k9««evgE. or 'a^ dzfinjirr nf ■jr-TR-n«r c 
aAer a Ijpse of Tcar&> ^ive nK to ft aev ApesiB uf aa-ursii'^ ▼^-a ▼'>« 
a fictitMMis fait CBSeredL w if bj as aft^BK fanuor- iichxl-«t "ijk •<iip,*_ 
and then settled in cowrt viik the cmbhbb ^^tt iuQg*it tl iir* '.<i:t if iif. 
reaJ ovner. TU» a^reoBCBl vat fp t mji a d^ Tv^rrHh \€ -uk -tLi'-'. 
an'l <o was not oolr boc fiaUe %• W Im ir ^H^kt^l Hc^ & '.aiu^'tr i*i~: 
was held good fts a j ad git «f das u—ii s al -smux, Tiat ^r^r . ■■ 
Henry's statute was to give fktmt fimt i^fam^ ^ famLa ti m tn d tc -V m 
the words with whidi the wiit «f a^vanee KM7mI*T tiedit^ . wiks. ;^: 
estate was s«:^M under tkem. the power «f Ireakixrr '^Jiriiup- 'Ht^ ^r^l 
(i.e. i*? ne»>rs5arT dewent in the fiae <^ iht frti ■-»wih=' _ a. lii.nr-iir -r-iii - 
was final Ir ci^nfimn:*! under Hiaij TUL. i» liii^ i»tsfj*i\'r^ t :»^» .i 
buvinj a proj^-rtv wa* n-K liaUe to hint 3s r»s-."li.air-i -.7 -j*= jKar «:' 
the seller. Tlio £r^* great d^ii iiin^ A— gper. ipcK tlw TiLin*-. i^x,. 
alreadv iiik'.'n i»lace io carfr m Ac tt Umi IV, 

Q 
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CHAPTER IL 

RELIGION. 

1. The history of religion forms by far the most important 
chapter in this period, and might, indeed, with great pro- 
priety, be allowed to give a name to the whole era. Through- 
out the reign of Henry VII. it is true, and for the first half 
of his successor's, there was no outward change in the esta- 
blished faith of the country, and not much, perhaps, even 
within the secret breasts of men. The Koman church, indeed, 
shone forth with extraordinary lustre at that time, and her 
great son the Cardinal Wolsey exercised a wider and more 
undisputed power than even Becket in his best days. AU 
the highest offices of the state were still in the hands of the 
clergy, and they were both the ministers of the crown at 
home and its ambassadors and chief agents abroad ; a pre- 
ference which their superior learning and qualifications for 
the most part deserved. 

2. This undisputed authority did not, however, wholly re- 
lieve the church from her anxious fears of heretical opinions, 
which were now punished with a degree of severity before un- 
known. In 1494 the first female martyr suffered in Smithfield. 
This was a widow named Joan Boughton, a disciple of Wycliffe, 
who was upwards of eighty years of age. Her daughter soon 
after was also burned for holding the same opinions. One or 
two others, who have attracted but little attention, went at first 
to the stake, but in general those who were convicted of heresy 
were content to recant and bear the significant fagot in proces- 
sion, or be branded on the cheek for penance. Heresy, how- 
ever, continued to spread, especially upon the points of merit 
in good works, worship of images, efficacy of penance and 
pilgrimage, the duty of praying to the Virgin and other saints, 
of acknowledging the pope as successor to St. Peter^ and the 
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traneubetantwtioD of the bread and wine in the Htdy Sacn- 
menL An outcry began also to be raised against the dis- 
solute lives of many of the clei^, which nnued the eod^ 
siasticol authoritiea a little, and several orders were nui^fbr 
the regulation of th^r diesa and condoci at the synod, of 
Canterbury in 1487. Innocent VIII. also issued a bull in 
1490, in which he strongly reprobated the profime lives of 
the English monks, and directed the primate to B^Tif)pi«Tt 
them severely, which wna accordingly done, but i^parently 
without much effect. 

3. At the time of the aeccssion of Henry VIII., the 
churdimen, both secular and regular, had got into tevml 
quartelfl amongst themeclvcB, in which some groea impostures 
were mutually disclosed, nod niso with the civil anthoiities 
upon the point of clerical immunity from the sentencca of 
the courts of Ieiw. Ever since the abrogation of the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, under Henry 11., it hod been mled 
that an ecclcBiostio was not liable to the jurisdiction of a dvil 
court, which induced many persons, ^cr committing the . 
greatest crimes, to get into orders, when they became almost 
entirely free from ordinary punishment. In the fourth year 
of Heury VIII., a temporary bill waa passed ordaining that 
this " benefit of clergy" should be wholly denied to all mur- 
derers and robbers, except within the orders of biahop, priest, 
or deacon, which gave great satisfaction to all but the clergy, 
who denounced it as an infringement u)>on the laws of God 
and the privileges of the church. The matter was brought 
first before the king in council, and then before the parlia- 
ment and the convocation, and gave rise in nil these places 
to the most alarming contentions between the church and the 
secular power. 

4. A circumstance which occurred in the year 1514 added 
fuel to the flame. A citizen of London, named liiclianl 

. II unne, having been sued on some trifling claim in the 
spiritual court by the parson of a parish, took out a writ of 
pnemuuire against his pursuer for bringing the king's subject 
before a foreign jurisdiction, the court sitling under the 
authority of the papal legate. This bold act inflamed the 
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clergy, and Hunne was thrown into prison, where he was 
shortly afterwards found dead, hanging by a hook from the 
ceiling. The coroner's jury charged the bishop of London's 
summoner and the bell ringer with the act, and the bishop in 
return began a new process of heresy against Hunne's dead 
body, which was actually burnt in consequence in Smithfield. 
The affair was now brought before parliament, which reversed 
the forfeiture of the poor man's goods, but a diversion was , 
made by the convocation, which summoned Dr. Standish, 
who had lately, in a debate before the king, defended the 
rights of the civil power, to account for his declarations 
upon that occasion. In the course of this trial Wolsey 
begged that the matter might be referred to the decision 
of the pope at Rome, but Henry, having consulted with 
Fincux, his chief justice, made answer that he would 
maintain the rights of the crown and of his temporal 
jurisdiction in the same manner that his predecessors had 
always done. The bishop's chancellor was also obliged to 
surrender on account of Hunne's death, and to resign his 
benefit of clergy by submitting to the court, and' pleading 
" not guilty," on which condition he was allowed to depart. 
This was the only shock that was given to the sway of the 
established religion during the first eighteen years of Henry's 



reign. 



5. Much of the influence which the church possessed at 
this period was no doubt owing to the master-character of 
Henry's prime minister, the famous cardinal Wolsey. This 
extraordinary man, the son of a butcher at Ipswich*, at- 
tracted the especial favour of his sovereign about the year 
1512, being then in the forty-first year of his age, and in a 
few years was promoted to the* highest offices, received pen- 
sions from the pope, the king of France, the emperor, and 
other foreign princes, and held his royal master for a time 
completely under his control His story is too well, known 

* Hence the well known alliteratiTe couplet, so remarkable for its 
intense bitterness of spirit, — 

*' Begot by butchers, bat by'Ushops bred, 
How high his Honour holds his haughty head." 
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ference to the pope. This suggestion pleased Heory so much, 
that an appeal to the uniycrsitiesy both at home and abroad, 
was immediately made, which, being suitably backed by 
menaces and bribes, was, after a good deal of delay and 
opposition, at length generaUy acceded to. The pope, 
however, persisted in issuing a brief forbidding the marriage 
under pain of excommunication, in which he was supported 
by the Emperor Charles V., who was a near relation of Queen 
Catherine. The king, following the advice of Thomas Crom- 
well, refused to attend to this mandate, and even went so 
far in his wrath as to declare himself the proper head of 
the English church. The clergy, of course, opposed this 
bold step, but they were quickly indicted in a body for 
breaking the statutes of provisions and praemunire, by having 
acknowledged the legatine authority of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and at length they agreed to rec(^ise the claim of the king, 
with the formal limitation — '^so far as might be allowed by 
tlie law of Christ;" an insertion which was purchased at 
the price of 100,000/. present to the crown. 

8. In 1532 a most important statute was passed, abolishing 
the payment of annates j or first fruits of benefices, to the court 
of Rome, from which act we may properly date the overthrow 
of its power in this country. Under the patronage of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, Archbishop Cranmer*, and prime minister 
Cromwell, the remaining fragments of Komish authority were 
rapidly swept away, and, in 1534, Henry VIIL was formally 
I)roclaimed " The only Supreme Head on Earth of the Church 
of England," with the sole right to reform and correct all 
heresies by his own authority, to appoint to all bishoprics, 
and to claim the first fruits and a yearly tenth of all spiritual 
livings throughout the land. Penalties were soon imposed 
for denying the king^s supremacy or attacking his marriage, 
and a number of people, amongst whom were the illustrious 
Sir Thomas More and Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, with 

* Cranmer, the first Protestant archbishop of England, was consccrati.Ml 
SOtli March, 1533, by I^nghmd, Bishop of Lincoln, Vescy of Exeter 
(the munificent endowcr of his aaAweplice, Sutton ColdfiddJ, and 
SUmdish of St. Asapb. 
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a poor gSUy woioiui laUod Ibc Maid at Kort, mm f 
ezocutod, wliiUt on the oUicr \aad, Bilncy. Friih. 
tratijr other). I«>lli Lollnrtla ami Aruil>iipltat4f werv Imnit at 
the itske to H)iit«v iIir niyal atljwiitueiil w the > 
Tbii cven>hiiridc(l cmclly was, indeed, the chancteriitio of 
the mt of liix rei;;ii, ia which the Uoman CathoUcs had at 
loMt tha advuiitn^e tli:it they were hiLnL;i.-d or bchcnddl ii 
of being liui'jjL'iJ ulitL'. j. 

0. Tlic next great stepoftfaemonaxchandhiaadviaa'CMM* 
wall (wlio, tliuugh a lajman, had Jieen appmnted liiwi £i— J 
Iff the clergy, with all the apiritual authivity belw^piig fo A* 
king de[iutaJ to him), waa the confiBcation of mriaatie pro- 
(torty Aiid the dismlution of the oonventa. The i«etext waa At 
noRONMiry nifurmation of the irregular conduct of tba BO^b' 
(wliioh nn doiilit waa Bufficicntly required), bat the real olgeofc 
WMA to rcplciiiHh the royal exchequer, and at the nme tkne Id 
ruveiigo the oppoHition which they hod made in the nattv«f 
the Muiireinncy and the queen's divorce.* Theviutatioa of the 
n»niriiiwiouen t)egnn in October 1535, and within four yeua 
the ixisHciwionB of 044 conventa, 90 collegea, 2374 damtiiea 
iind free o1in])el8, iind 110 hoepitals were annexed to the 
crown. The clour yearly value of all thc»e houees was, at the 
rents iictunlly ]>aid, only iihout 130,000/., hut Burnei affinna 
thiit their real value wtu at least ten times oa much; and a 
viutt niiiount of {ilntis jewclo, and goods of all kinds must also 
have- lK'<-ri nhtjihicd. 

Thi! viMliiliiiii will' (jiirrtod on with Uie utmost violence 
luid CKiirMciicsi'. Tlio ln-;uitifid ornnments and glorious wi«- 

* It is n nirioii^ Curt, tvliii'li limy lU'i'liiiiiH Ix: rojjiirdud as an carlj indi- 
cnliiili lit' lli'iirv'n iiiti'iiticiii!> lunui'ils I'li'li'siuslirikl pnipcrty, llint John 
Iliinimii <ir Vc'^L'v, Ii;^li<.]i.if Hx<'U-r, >tIi<> )iii.1 ulwnvH U-cn in higli fuvour 
willi llii- kiiiff, mill ciiijiloyiMl in many iiii|i<irNiiit Irun suctions, when lie 
finniib.l (lio griiniiiinr Krb..i.l of SiiIKm ('ul.iriulil, A.D. 1527-8, (the very 
youT in wliiirli tlii: kiw/r puHsion for Aniiu Itiik-yn is supposud to liavc 
coDimenraiil,) ulloltucl it to " a lunnicil iinil skilful liigmnn," ns it hu ever 
•inpe continiicil, niiH a]ipropriaIi;d tlii; n-vcnui'a of the corporation of the 
•«»» ^ace (also founited by him) to " |ii(ni8 lecular nscs," apparently with 
^ view of acrccDtng them tVom tku apjiroaehing grasp of jireteiidud 
■^Jbrm. 
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dows of tlie chapels were smashed down, tlie church bells 
were gambled for and sold into foreign ooiintries, horses 
were tethered to the nltars, and cattle stalled in the re- 
cesses of the ehrinesj whilst the valuable libraries were torn 
u[> to scour boots and candlesticks, or sold to grocers and 
soapboilers for the meanest purposes. In the course of 
spoliation Bccket's tomb at Canterbury was broken open, 
nnd this former saint summoned, after the lapse of 400 years, 
to answer a grave charge of rebellion, treason, and con- 
tumacy! The case was formally argued in Westminster 
Hull, and ended in his Iwnes being sentenced to be burnt, 
and the rich offerings at his shrine (which filled two immense 
coffers) being confiscated to the crown. Tlie abbeys were 
partially spared when their chapels happened to be parish 
churches also, to which circumstance we owe the happy con- 
tinuance of n few splendid erections, such as St. Alban's, 
Hath, Tewkesbury, &c. 

To gain over popular feeling upon the subject, it was 
given out that its effect would be to relieve the people 
for the future from nil senicca and taxes ; that in place 
of the monks and nuns thus driven out, there would be 
raised and maintained 40 new carls, 60 barons, 3000 knights, 
and 40,000 soldiers ; that a better provision woidd \k made 
for the poor, and that preachers should be hand«Huely paid 
to go about everywhere and proclaim the true religion. It 
is almost needless to say that these pi-on>iees were wholly 
unfulfilled, that pauperism rapidly increased, education de- 
clined, proper preachers (owing to the scantiness of their 
stipend) almost disappeared, and that a great jwirt of the 
money so iniquitously procured was turned to the uphold- 
ing of dice playing, masking, and banqueting. Nay, the 
king had llic conscience to demand from parliament a 
compensation for the expenses which he had incurred in 
refonning the religion of the state, and actually got a subsidy 
in consequence. Only about 8000/. per annum was granted 
to endow the six new bishoprics of Westminster, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, and to place 
canons in several eathedrals. 
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The whole country was disturbed in consequence, and a 
formidable insurrection, under the banner of the " Five 
Wounds " (i, e. of our Saviour), was not put down without 
some trouble and many terrible executions. 

10. But, whatever might be the secret or avowed motives 
of the king or his counsellors, the deep Protestant feeling 
which had now gone abroad amongst the people would not 
allow itself to be put down, and several circumstances com- 
bined to strengthen and extend it. Amongst these must be 
placed, by far the first, the publication of the Scriptures, 
under royal authority, in the vulgar tongue. 

In 1526, indeed, a private translation of the New Testa- 
ment, by William Tyndal, had appeared at Antwerp, and 
was eagerly purchased and read in Kngland. The very pro- 
hibition which was issued against it by Wolsey, and the z^ 
of Bishop Tunstall in buying up the copies for public bon- 
fires, increased its spread; and the latter circumstance, in 
particular, besides increasing the author's means for a second 
edition, gave the people a deep impression that there must 
be some palpable contradiction between the doctrines of the 
Bible and of the clergy who were so eager to destroy it. 
Another translation was also completed on the Continent, by 
Miles Coverdale, and dedicated to the King of England, by 
whom it was not ill received. In 1536 an order was given 
by the king, upon the motion of Cranmer, in convocation, for 
an authorised Knglish translation, which was immediately set 
about, and completed in 1539. This Bible, known by the 
name of Cranmer's, or the Great Bible, was executed by 
hands unknown to us, but it is generally supposed that Co- 
vcu'dalo wa.< one of tlic principal persons employed. Injunc- 
tions were now issued by Cromwell, directing each incumbent 
to provide a co])y, one half at his expense, and one half at 
that of th(^ j)arisliioners, whieh was to be set up in some 
convenient place within the cluireh, for general perusal. 

The kin^, however, gave strict orders that this liberty 
should not be used with arrogance or much diversity of 
(>j)inion ; and tiiat the mutual recriminations of " papist " and 
" heretic," which were found to arise out of it, should be 
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carefully avoided. The throngs of people round the pillars 
where the books were chained were very great, and their dis- 
putations soon became so frequent and loud that Bonner 
threatened to take away the several copies which were fixed 
in St Paul's.. 

1 1. But although the reading of the Bible was thus publicly 
sanctioned, very confused notions as yet prevailed on the 
subject of religion, as may be seen in a work called ** King 
Henry's Primer," the second edition of which appeared in 1535. 
It consists of a collection of tracts on the different parts of 
divine worship, which are written in a half Popish half Pro- 
testant fashion. Of the latter style the boldest instance is, 
the attack upon prayers for the dead, and the doctrine of 
purgatory. A circumstance which occurred in 1536 tended 
to draw Henry to a more strictly Protestant declaration of 
faith. This was an address from the Lutheran princes of 
Germany, whose friendship was of great consequence to him 
against the emperor, who was enraged about his treatment of 
Catherine. He refused, however, to adopt their peculiar 
system of religion, known by the name of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

In a convocation held that year certain articles were 
agreed upon which, after some corrections by the king's 
own hand, were signed by Cromwell, Cranmer, and seven- 
teen other bishops, forty abbots and priors, and fifty arch- 
deacons and proctors of the lower house, and were finally 
confirmed and published by royal authority. Beyond the 
great principle, however, of recognising the supremacy of the 
Bible, to which were added, as standards of faith, the three 
ancient creeds, and the decisions of the first four general coun- 
cils, little appeared in these articles that could be called de- 
cidedly Protestant in its character. Latimer entitled them 
" a mingle mangle, a hotch potcli, partly popery and partly 
true religion, mingled together," and the people at large, 
although inclined to regard them as an advance in the right 
direction, were at least as much puzzled as edified by their 
statements. In 1537 the " Institution of a Christian Man,'* 
or " Bishops' Book," appeared, which was re-edited in 1540 

R 2 
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by other hands, and with a decided bias in fivroor of Ifawnish 

doctrine. 

12. In 1537 a new onset was made hy Cromwell and his 
aasociates in the destruction of images, rdici^ and Arittw^ so 
long the objects of popular veneration. Daring the re- 
searches of the commissioners in the monasteries many ridi- 
culous objects of extraordinary reverenoe were discovered: 
such as, some of the coals that roasted St Lawrenoei parings 
of St. Edmund's toes, pieces of the *' true cross** enou^ to have 
made an entire cross of themselves, and, in particular^ a cmoifix 
of enormous size, commonly called the Rood of Graoe^ wluoh 
was kept at a place called Boxley, in Kent This image was 
so contrived that it could move its head, hands, and feet, and 
even its whole body, roll its eyes, and bend its brows, aooordr 
ing as the offering laid before it was pleasing or otherwise to 
its masters. Another was the crystal vial, at Hales, in Gkaor 
cestcrshire, which contained, as was pretended, the blood of 
Christ, which its visitors saw or could not see, according as 
they were more or less plunged in mortal sin. In reality it 
was the blood of a duck, renewed every week, and made 
visible or invisible as required, by turning the thick or thin 
side of the gloss. 

A most unjustifiable use was made of one famous wooden 
image in Wales, called David Darvel Gatheren, of which it 
had been predicted that it should set fire to a whole forest, 
a poor friar, named Forest, who had abused the oath of 
supremacy, being slowly burnt over it in Smithfield, whilst 
Latimer preached a controversial sermon, and the chief people 
of both court and city looked on. Fresh instructions against 
images and pilgrimages were issued in 1538, but now rather 
for their proper usage than total abolition. 

13. In this year, however, a change came over the temper 
of tiie king, and besides burning John Lambert for his denial 
of transubstantiation, he forbade the reading or printing of 
all heretical books, and the marriage of priests, and, in effect, 
gave himself very much up to the guidance of Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, who was gradually guiding him back 
into the full profession of the former religion. In 1539 the 
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parliament passed the famous act for abolishing diversity of 
opinions, popularly called the Statute of the Six Articles, 
the Six-stringed whip, and the Bloody Statute, which con- 
firaicd the resolutions already passed in convocation, in 
favour of transubstantiation, refusing the cup to the laity, 
celibacy of priests, vows of chastity, private masses, and 
auricular confession. For the rest of the reign this statute 
remained the rule of faith in the English Church, and many 
martyrdoms took place amongst those who refused to acknow- 
ledge its decrees. Its fierce show of opposition against the 
pope, who had published a bull of excommunication, and 
endeavoured to engage the king of France and the emperor 
in a war with England, was, however, still kept up, and 
hangings and quarterings went on without remission for 
denials of the supremacy, and resistance to the wholesale 
seizures of ecclesiastical projierty. Not unfrequently a Papist 
and a Protestant were drawn to Smithfield on the same 
hurdle ; and the extreme difficulty of balancing opinions, so 
as to suit the temper of the monarch, caused foreigners to 
wonder how any man could possibly continue to exist in 
England. 

14. In 1543 an act was passed for the Advancement of True 
Religion and the abolishment of the contrary, which contains 
some curious clauses. Amongst these is a restriction upon 
the doctrines hereafter to be set forth in the Interludes, or 
religious plays, which had now taken the place of the old 
Mysteries and Moralities, but without their primitive sim- 
plicity of spirit. They were, in fact, ludicrous and often 
indecent satires upon the old religion, although written by 
grave divines, and generally performed beneath the roof of 
churches or chapels. It appears, also, that the clergy at 
this time were not unfrequently in the habit of resorting 
to alehouses and taverns, of using unlawful games, arraying 
themselves in unseemly apparel, and carrying armour and 
deadly weapons about with them. 

In the same year the " Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
of a Christian Man," or " King's Book," was drawn up by a 
committee nominated by the monarch, who himself wrote a 
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Dtti'iilril, vih'iUt on the other hand, Biloer, Friibr aad 
iiitiiiy iitli<TH, iHitli I^tllanb and Anafaaptia^ were bnniiac 
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were also broken up and confiscated to the use of the king, 
and a fresh seizure made of such chantries, colleges, and free 
chapels, as yet remained untouched. The funds thus acquired 
were to have been laid out in the erection of grammar schools, 
the augmentation of the universities, and better provision for 
the poor and needy, promises which were, however, but par- 
tially observed in the end. 

16. In the same year an important addition was made to 
the list of thcolc^ical treatises in the first Book of Homilies, 
drawn up by Cranmer and his associates, for reading in 
churches by priests who could not preach. To the imitation 
of these printed discourses may be attributed the practice of 
reading the sermon, which in olden times had been delivered 
extempore, and generally with great fire and animation. 

Early in 1548 a new communion service was published, 
but, being only preparatory to a more general service, it pre- 
sented few changes of consequence, beyond the partial aban- 
donment of auricular confession. In midsummer of that year, 
however, the great work was completed of a new English 
Prayer-hook^ which entirely superseded the old Latin office 
of the mass. This all important task was performed by a 
committee of bishops and other divines, of whom Cranmer 
and Ridley were undoubtedly the chief. These first began 
by collecting and examining all the various offices that had 
been used in different parts of the kingdom, namely, the 
rituals of Sarum, York, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln. 
Tlie chief diffi^rences of the new book consisted in its omis- 
sion of such parts of the old service as were considered 
sujierstitious, and in its being wholly written in English. 
The principal addition was the litany, which has since received 
but little alteration. A preface concerning ceremonies (still 
retained) was placed before this work, which was entitled 
" The Booke of the Common Prayer and Administracion of 
the Sacramentes, and other Kites and Ceremonies of the 
Chvrche ; after the vse of the Chvrche of England." 

A new edition appeared in 1551-2, which had been revised 
by two learned foreigners, Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, 
and in which considerable additions were made to the services, 
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and sucll rites as the use of oil in buptiaiu, t]ic unction of thr 
sick, prnycra for muIo dcjtartcd iiiiO fur ibe descent i>f llie 
Holy UliosI lit lliu coniocratKin <jf the cucharist, were laul 
luide UM aavoiiring of aiiperstition. SimuItAneouely with the 
publicatiou of the first book acts of parliament were passed re- 
pciding nil litwa against the marriage of priei^te, and plaODg 
the duty of fiisting lit Lent and other times upon a aew 
ground, iiumcly, the encoumgemcnt of ihe nntional fislieriesl 

17. In 1552 d)e diwtrine of the Church was still more 
permanently settled by the issue of forty-two articles of re- 
ligion, which did not differ very materially from those which 
are at present reeogniaed. Another great work of the arch- 
bisbop and his coUcaguce was the reformation of the CanoQ 
liuw, whiob had also engaged tlic attention of King Henry 
Vni. from Ihe moment of his separation from the see of 
Home. Nothing, however, effectual was done till 1650,wbena 
commiaeion was granled ajtpoiDting Craunicr and seven othere 
to confer upon the subject : these soon produced a complete 
body of ccclesiaatical laws, which was afterwards printed in 
the reign of Elizabeth under the title of " Reformatio legum 
eccleaiasticarum : " but, as these regulations never remvcd 
the royal sanction, they have never become the law of the 
land. It may be mentioned, however, that the proyisioDB 
against heresy and blasphemy were very severe, and that 
capital punishment on account of religious opinions was by 
no means unknown to this new and improved code. Persona 
guilty of idolatry, witchcraft, or magic, were abjo to be 
excommun icated . 

^0 Romanists, it is true, were burned in this reign, but two 
persons named Joan of Kent and Van Pnrris, a Dutchman, 
suffered at the stake for heresies with regard to the nature of 
Christ. Nor were the oflScers of the Church itself wholly 
spared for any peculiar opinions which they might presume 
to entertain ; for Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, on account of 
his obstinate scruples about wearing the episcopal robes, was 
committed, for contumacy, to the Fleet, until he consented 
to a compromise. 

18. The first year of Queen Mary's reign (a.d. 1553), like 
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that of her predecessor, witnessed a total change in matters of 
religion. The parliament which met in that year repealed by 
a single statute all the Protestant acts of the last govern- 
ment, and directed that divine service should again be per- 
formed as it had been under Henry VIII. The old popish 
bishops were soon restored to their sees, the reformed prelates 
deposed, and some of them sent to the Tower. The Cardinal 
Pole soon after arrived from Kome, and was duly received 
as the pope's legate ; and acts were passed reviving all the 
old laws against heresy, and repealing all statutes, articles, 
and provisions, made against the Roman see since the twentieth 
year of Henry VIII., and resuming all spiritual and eccle- 
siastical possessions which had thereby been conveyed to the 
laity. Such omnipotent power had the royal mandate in those 
days, when it could change the whole system of faith in an 
entire nation by a single word. About half of the English 
bishops conformed to the alterations, and those who did not 
were treated so roughly that all the Reformers who could 
escape made their retreat to the continent, where they estab- 
lished religious societies amongst themselves, which were 
soon, however, involved in the bitterest quarrels between the 
puritanical members and those who held more strictly to 
what they conceived to be the primitive order of the Church. 
The fires of Smithfield soon began to blaze once more, and 
a series of executions took place, which have justly given to this 
Queen the title of Bloody Mary. The first victim was John 
Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, who was burnt on the 4th 
of February, 1555. He was speedily followed by a train of 
illustrious sufferers, amongst whom Hooper, Taylor, Fenrar, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, are the most distinguished. 
All the worst practices of the Inquisition were adopted by the 
ecclesiastical commission appointed to extirpate heresy; in- 
formers of the lowest class were openly encouraged, and the 
most fearful tortures resorted to without the slightest scruple. 
The total number of persons who perished in the flames for 
their religion during this reign has been variously reckoned 
at 277 and 288, amon|2C8t whom were 5 bishops^ 21 divines, 
« gentlemen, 84 artificers, WO husbandmen^ servants, and 
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lahxjurers^ 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 unmarried women, 2 hajE, 
and 2 infants, of which last one was whipped to death by the 
savage Bonner, and the other springing out of the mother's 
womb at the stake was mercilessly thrown back into the 
fire. The number of those that died in prison was also 
very great. Yet England may be considered as compara* 
tively free from persecution during this period, for all over 
the continent the victims of bigotry were reckoned, not by 
hundreds, but by thou.sands, and in the Netherlands alone 
50,000 persons are said to have lost their lives in the 
religious wars of the Spaniards. 

19. A. D. 1558. Although the private feelings of our 
great (^ueen Elizabeth leaned strongly to many of the ancient 
forms and doctrines, yet it is under her rule that we are to 
look for the final settlement of the English Church in that 
shape in which it has descended to us of the present day. 
Ilcr course at first was very cautious and careful, but in 
1559 the acts of Henry VIII. against the jurisdiction of the 
pope, and the statute of Edward VI. ordaining communion 
in both kinds, were revived ; the old laws against heresy again 
repealed ; an oath of supremacy enacted ; the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (which wsis, however, revised with some concilia- 
tory alterations) imposed by an Act of Uniformity, with 
severe penalties for its neglect or abuse ; the first fruits and 
tenths of benefices restored to the crown ; and the marriage 
of the clergy, though not positively favoured by the queen, 
allowed at least to pass without notice. The oath of supre- 
macy wjis at once rejected by all the bishops, with one 
exception, (Kitchen of Llandaff',) and they were all, in con- 
scquciicc*, dcprivcMl of their {^et■s, but were not generally 
treated with any further rigour.* Their places were soon 

* The oath of suprcnuu'y ran as lollows: — 

"I, A.B., do utterly testily and declare that the queen's hi;;jhness is 
the only supreme <r<)V(?rnor of this realm, and all other her highne!is's 
dominions and countries, n,s well in all ,sjfi ritual and ecclesiastical things 
or causeA as temporal^ and that no forei^jrn prince, person, prelate, state, 
or potentate, hath or ought to have any juri^liction, power, superiority, 
pre-cuiincncc, or authority, ceclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm ; 
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filled up by the more eminent exiles of Queen Mary's time, 
who now returned in great numbers from abroad.* 

20. Meanwhile preparations were being ittade for a general 
visitation of the national clergy, and a set of injunctions drawn 
up for its guidance. According to the report of these visitors^ 
out of 9,400 beneficed clergy in England, all who chose to resign 
their benefices rather than comply with the reformed system, 
were (besides the bishops) only 6 abbots, 12 deans, 12 arch- 
deacons, 15 heads of colleges, 50 prebendaries, and 80 rectors; 
so tliat almost the whole body of parochial clergy adopted the 
Reformation without murmur or opposition. Stability and 
order were also given to the Church by the publication of 
the Thirty-nine Articles as revised by the bishops and adopted 
by the convocation in 1562. They were subscribed again in 
English, as well as Latin, in 1571, when subscription to 
them was also made imperative upon all ecclesiastics. 

Another inestimable help to true religion was a new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures (called Parker's or the Bishop's Bible, 
from the share which Archbishop Parker took in it), which 
appeared in 1568, and was reprinted in 1572. This was the 
authorised edition ; but another version, executed by Cover- 
dale at Geneva, and published in 1560, was the favourite of 
the English and Scottish Puritans till the present authorised 
version came out under James I. 

21. From the moment of its permanent foundation the 
Reformed Church of England was exposed to the bitterest 

and therefore I do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, 
powers, superiorities, and authorities, and do promise that from hence- 
forth I shall bear faith and true allegiance to the queen's highness, her 
heirs and lawful successors, and to my power shall assist and defend all 
jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges, and authorities, granted or be- 
longing to the queen's highness, her heirs and successors, or united and 
annexed to the imperial crown of this realm." 

* The first Archbishop of Canterbury under Elizabeth was Matthew 
Parker, consecrated at Lambeth on Sunday the 17th December, 1559, 
by Barlow, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Scory of Chichester, Coverdale of 
Exeter, and Ilodgkin, suffragan Bishop of Bedford. From this prelate 
all our bishops derive their orders, and the Roman Catholics have accord- 
ingly made many a desperate attempt to disprove the validity of his 
consecration, but all in vain. 
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hostility from two most opposite quarters — the Roman 
Catholic party on the one hand^ and the daily growing body of 
Puritans on the diker. To counteract the influence of the first, 
two acts were passed in 1559^ one of which enforced the oath 
of supremacy upon all persons holding any office spiritual or 
temporal, on pain of deprivation, and punished all writing or 
preaching against it with fine and imprisonment ; and for the 
third offence with the loss of life on the scaffold. The exe- 
cution of this law was entrusted to the Court of High Com- 
mission, and became an instrument of terrible power in the 
hands of the crown. Tlie other enjoined the umversal use 
of King Edward's Prayer Book by the clergy, under the 
penalty of deprivation and imprisonment, and punished all 
speaking against that service book, or the use of other forms^ 
with fine and imprisonment for life. A fine of a shilling was 
also imposed upon every person absent from Church, without 
reasonable cause, on any Sunday or holiday. Prosecutions 
under these acts began, as a matter of course, almost as soon 
■^ as they were passed. 

In 1571 the religious insurrections of the Earl of Northum- 
berland and the lately published Bull of Excommunication, 
issued against the queen by Pope Pius V.*, rendered still 
more stringent measures necessary, and several new acts were 
passed upon the subject of treason, especially directed against 
the adherents of Rome. But the penal laws, properly so called, 
as being expressly aimed at the open profession of Popery, 
commence with the year 1581. In that year, and afterwards 
in 1585, 1587, and 1593, statutes were passed making it high 
treason to absolve the queen's subjects from their allegiance, 
or to receive such absolution, or to withdraw them to the 
KtHnish religion, or to be so withdrawn. Jesuits and other 
priests ordained out of England, if they came into the realm, 
and all English subjects educated in foreign colleges, who did 
not immediately return home and take the oath of supremacy, 



* This bull was daringly nailod with a du<rgL*r to (lie Hishop of London's 
gate by a man named John Tel ton, who was hangi'd, (bawii, and qnar- 
Icred for his crime. 
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were involved in the same capital charge, and the receivers of 
such priests were made felons without benefit of clergy. The 
fines for saying or hearing mass and for negfibt of the Church 
service were raised to an inunense height ; and^ finally, all 
"popish recusants convict" over sixteen years of age were 
forbidden to move five miles from their place of abode without 
written license from the bishop or deputy lieutenant of the 
county, on pain of forfeiting their goods, and the profits of 
their lands during life. Those who had not goods enough 
to make the fine sufficiently grievous were obliged to abjure 
the realm, or be deemed felons without benefit of clei^gy. 
Under these severe laws scarcely a year passed without 
several Roman Catholics being sent to the gibbet — always, 
it is true, under the convenient colour of a political offence. 

22. The Nonconformists on the Protestant side were not 
less troublesome nor less hardly treated during this reign. 
The first symptoms of variance had originally appeared under 
Edward VI., when some foreign divines who had been in- 
vited into England, and some Englishmen who had travelled 
or studied abroad, started a few objections to the discipline 
of the Church, especially to the wearing of the square cap, 
tippet, and surplice. This spirit was much increased by the 
large emigration of English Protestants, under Queen Mary, 
to the continent, where many of them imbibed the peculiar 
opinions of the foreign reformers. These mostly retired to 
Geneva, where they established a new form of service, bor- 
rowed from that of the French Protestants, without litanies 
or responses, and accompanied by hardly any rites or cere- 
monies ; whilst the warmer adherents of the English system 
remained in the city of Frankfort, where they scrupulously 
kept up the Prayer Book of King Edward. 

These latter supplied nearly all the episcopal sees upon 
their return, whilst their Puritan brethren at Geneva became 
in due time the fathers of modem dissent. The early dis- 
putes were, however, still confined to ceremonial matters 
(iilthough the Act of Uniformity prohibited their " schis- 
matical" notions upon these points quite as much as the 
"heresy" of the Papists), but these shortly led to higher 
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LEARNING AND ABT& 



1. With this period the history of Englidi Utentme 
almost be said to commence, so rapid and powerfnl waa tte 
outbreak of mind after the Reformation and its ooooomitaBt 
events had broken the shackles under which it had toanaAj 
been held From the 15th century the men of thk age 
derived the habit of founding colleges and schoob ..to a 
great extent: thus, Oxford received six new colleges fhim 
1511 to 1571 ; Cambridge eight, between 1496 and 1^94 
In Scotland a new university was erected at Aboideen aind 
another at Edinburgh, and two colleges were added to that 
of St. Andrew's ; and, in Ireland, the Univendly of DuUm 
was founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591. A great number 
of Grammar Schools were also endowed at this time, among 
the chief of which were St. PauFs School (by Dean Col^ 
in 1509), Christ's Hospital (by Edward VI. in 1553), and 
Merchant Tailors' in London ; Cardinal Wolscy's at Ipswich 
(afterwards suppressed); and Westminster, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1560. In Scotland the High School of 
Edinburgh was established, by the magistrates of that city, 
in 1577. 

2. Classical learning, and especially the study of Greek 
(which was publicly taught, for the first time in this country, 
in 1512, by William Lilly, master of St. Paul's School), was 
much promoted by these new schools and colleges, and was 
particularly patronised by the great Cardinal Wolsey, whose 
example the Rcfonners took care diligently to follow. A 
violent opposition was, however, raised by the older divines and 
scholars, especially when it was seen what use was made of the 
Greek Scriptures by the advocates of the Reformation, and 
how commonly an inclination in favour of the new opinions 
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went along with the study of the new language. The learned 
Erasmus for some time attempted to expound the Ghrcek 
grammar of Chrysoloras in the schools at Cambridge ; but his 
lectures were deserted, his edition of the Greek Testament 
proscribed, and a severe fine imposed upon any member of 
the university who should be found with it in his possession.* 
Both the English and continental universities were now, 
indeed, divided into two hostile parties, called Greeks and 
Trojans; and even a more correct pronunciation of Greek 
gave rise to a new division in the first party, which, like all 
the disputes of the time, took the colour of religion, the Ro- 
manists favouring the old pronunciation, the Protestants the 
new. Grardiner employed the authority of the king and 
council to suppress these quarrels, and succeeded in preserv- 
ing our barbarous native sounds by threats of whipping, 
degradation, and expulsion I 

' 3. The various discussions to which the progress of the 
Reformation gave rise, tended, however, to withdraw men's 
minds from the pursuit of classical learning, to which also 
the general robbery of the Church and the suppression of the 
monasteries greatly contributed. The schools which had 
been so extensively connected with those seats of retirement 
from the world, were but ill replaced by the comparatively 
scanty supply of grammar schools afterwards founded ; and 
extreme ignorance continued to be very general amongst 
the people, at least in the rural districts. The children of 
the higher ranks were, however, educated for the most part 
at home, and seem to have been carefully instructed in 
English, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, writing, arithmetic, 
history, and music, besides the manly exercises suited to 
their age and condition. 

* This book was publlBhed in 1516, and with the magnificent Complu- 
tcnsian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, published in 1522, formed the 
earliest editions of the Greek Testament which were given to the world. 
Upon their appearance in England some of the monks exclaimed from 
the pulpit " that there was now a new langitage discovered called Greek, 
of which people nhould beware, since it was that which produced all 
heresies ; and there had also another language started up which they 
called Hebrew, and they who learnt it were termed Hebrews I** 
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4. The hostility of the Rcibrmere was particoUt^jr O 
against the old scholastic theology and the canoD I 
Btudy of both which waa turmally Bupprcsscd by CnuuW 
TiAitors in 1535. Strange and miserable as the old t 
had been, this violent overthrow had yet a very In 
cflect for some time upon the cidtiratioD of divinity, 
the whole, however, although the universities did notp 
the some number of scholars aa in forinor times, this puff. \ 
well be called a learned age, if wc consider the extent to 
which the learned langiiagoe entered into general education, 
and the eminence of the namce which it has present<^d to 
the world.' 

5. Towards the close of the 16th century the English 
language arrived at its full maturity, and presented veiy 
nearly the same form ob at the present day. At its com- 
mencement, however, our native speech waa of a very dif- 
ferent ehnmcter, and only settled into it« final shape by 
successive and gradual alterations. A few extracts from 
writers of the time, arranged in chronological order, will 
serve to mark the variations of a tongue which was at 
length crowned with the undying compositions of a Shakspere 
and a Hooker. 

I. Fboh the Ship op Foou, bt Bikklat, 1608. 
1 am the first foolc of all the whole navie 

To keepe the pompc, the belme, aod eke tJie sajle : 
For thb ie m]' minde, this one pleasure hnve I, 

Of bookcs to have great plenlie and appumyle. 

I take no wbedome by them, nor yet avayle, 
Nor them perceave not, and then I them des^use ; 
ThuB am I s foole, utd all that lue that giuK. 



• Such an Cranmer, Ridley, Tunstal, Gardiner, Cardinal Pole, Sir John 
Cheke, Dean Colet, Lilly the grammarinn, Grocyn (one of our best early 
GreciaDi), Leland the father of English antiquities, Linacre, More, 
AschuD, Haddon, Buchanan, Parker, Anilrewes, &<;. Women also dis- 
tb^uitfaed themselves highly in classic)^ litcratnre, and Queen Elicabeth 
herself was an excellent scholar. 
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if it fijKune th*t anj leimed men 
n mj hoiue fall to dispuUcion, 
e Ihe cartajnea to ahew in; bokes Uien, 
' That tbcj of mj cunniag dioutd make prubatiou ; 
I ki'pt^ not to fsil in ftlterication. 
D(l while thej commen, my bokes I tume and winik 
tt- alt in in them, and nothing in my minde. 



. Sksltck's Bokb of Phtupp SpAKim, ab 

It had a velvet cap, 

And would sit upon mj lap) 

And Mke afler emal wormes, 

And sometimes white bread cromuies. 

Sometime he wold gaipe 

When fac saw a wespc, 

A llje or a gnat. 

He wold fl; at that. 

And prctelj he wold pant 

When he saw an ant. 

Lord, liow he wold hop 

After the gressop. 

Alns I was evil at ease, 

De profunda elamavi 

When I saw my sparowe dye. 



III. Roi's Bkde me, ^ 



S HOT WKOTEIE, ABOUT 1526. 



Of the prowde Curdinall this is the sheldo, 
Bomi.' up tictwene two angels ofrSathan, 
The six bloudUy axes in a bare feldc, 
Sheweth the eruelte of the red man, 
Whic'hc hath devoured the beautifull swan, 
Jtlortol enmy unto the whyte Lyon, 
Carter of Yorkc, the vylc butcher's sonnc. 



IV. Sib Thomas KIobb's Diu»gub concbbhiho Hkbbsibs, 1628. 

Some priuste, to bring up n pilgrimage in hb parishe, may device some 
fuise felowu fayuing himselfe to come seke a saint in hji church, and 
there sodeinly eay thnt he hath gotten hya syghl. Than shall je have 
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tlie bellei rong for m numde, ud dn ftnd Mfe of tiie ranntrej waa 
mtde folet. Than women cobubji^ thidwr with thtyr cAndcls. And 
the Pbtwhi bjenge of tcme Ume begg« in. or iiii. pa^re of thcTt Me 
crutches, with xiL pennet ipent in men and women of wex, thnM 
tborowe diren [daoea, loroe with nrowe^ and esme with mstj kiiTm^ 
will make hit ofierTsgea fin- one v^. Ten worth tvrise bjs tithes. 



V. L(»D Bunmr'a Teahh^tioh or Tivon., vhoeb IIenbi 

But now the wounded quene with heavio care 
nrowgh out the Tunce doth nouriibe ay the plsfie, 
' Surprised with blind flame, and to her ininde 
Gan to resort the prowes of the man 
And honour of his race, whiles on her brest 
Imprjmted stake his wordes and fiuioe of &a6, 
Ne to her Ijmmes csre grannteth quiet rest. 



VL Latimbb's Skbkoii ufou Edward VL, 1M8. 

In the Til. of John, the priostes sente out certaTM of Ae Jowv to 
bryng Christ unto them vyolcntlje. When they came into the TtaB|lt 
and hardc hjm preache, thej' were so moved wjth his praad^mge tint 
they returned home agajoe, and sayed to them that sente thai, JVimfMHi 
tk locubu tH homo nt Ate homo, liiere was never man tgaka Ijke tbya 
man. Then answered the Pharjwes, Nxm et vot tMbteH «$liMt What, 
je braynsycke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye ponllea, ye hnddfii, do 
yo beleve hymF are ye seduced alsof JVinigmj etyr w t y flwicraiMit 
M nm f Did ye se any great man or any great career take 1^ pntF 
Doo ye sc any boddy follow hym but beggerlye ^ihen and nidie aa hsn 
Dothynge to take tof 



6. In this period commenced the great improrement of 

English prose literature. Perhaps the earliest instances are 
those of Sir Thomas More, especially his " Life and Reign 
of Kiiifj Edward V.," written about 1513, in a very eweet 
and easy style; his friend, Sir Thomas Elyot, also wrote 

* This is rcinurkublc as bciii^ the first epec-Jiucn of blank verse written 
by an Englishman ; but whutlicr he invcntnil it or borrowed it from 
the Italiun is disputod. Surrey also introiluoed thu sonnet into our 
poetry. The next writer of blank verse was Nicholas Grimoald, who was 
followed by BockTille, Earl of Duisct, in his tragody ufGorboduo, which 
ciitabliithcd its general use, at least in dramatic piena. - 
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some pieces, and distinguished himself by executing a Latin 
and English dictionary. Among the leaders of the Reform- 
ation the best English prose writer was Cranmer, whose 
works* are indeetl sufficiently copious. 

The style of this time is remarkable for its simplicity, 
and even carelessness; it was formed entirely upon the 
popular dialect, especially as given in Chaucer and the other 
old poets, and was wholly free from those laboured ornaments 
with which authors of the later Elizabethan era abound. 
The first critical writer of his own language was Roger 
Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, who published his Toxo- 
philus (a.d. 1545), as a model of a pure English prose style. 
The general direction " to the Gentlemen and Yeomen of 
England," (borrowed from Aristotle,) is most admirable : " To 
speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do." 
He was followed by Thomas Wilson in his " Art of Rheto- 
rick " (1553), who complains bitterly of the number of foreign 
terms and phrases with which some were in the habit of ^^ pow- 
dering their talk," whilst others were wont ** so to Latin their 
tongues," that simple persons must think they spake by a 
revelation from heaven. A brother critic, Puttenham, whose 
" Arte of Poesie " appeared in 1582, after similar lamentations, 
lays down as the correct rule for speech or writing, " the 
usual speech of the court, and that of London, and the shires 
lying about London within sixty miles, and not much 
above." 

7. In spite of these well meant efforts, however, a singular 
affectation, called Euphuism, at length set in, and for a time 
bore all down before it This extraordinary style, abounding 
in pedantic and far-fetched allusions, strange new words, 
roundabout sentences, constant puns and alliterations, de- 
rived its name from the ** Euphues " of John Lyly, who 
wrote about the year 1578. So infatuated did the court be- 
come with this fantastical English, that it was considered 
unfashionable to speak in ordinary language. Partly in this 
style, but distinguished by a most poetical flow and a grace- 
ful statclincss of diction, is the celebrated ** Arcadia** of the 
no less celebrated Sir Philip Sydney, which was publbhed in 

8 4 




1593, sevpra] years after Uie death of the lamented mihic 
Spetwcr, the ix>ct, rIm etantk tortli as a pniee writer in Hi 
"View of the Sliito of Ireland," written about 1580. Tbe 
greatest, liowcvcr, of all, and per)u^>s of all writers tbat ban 
over appeared, wna the illustrious Hooker, wbo^c eight boeka 
of " The Laws of EccWia«tical Polity," j>ubiiehed at b- 
tervalx from 1694 to 1632 (the hut long after his deaths 
have ever ninoc eervctl as a perfect model of tho dlgtiified 
elahoruto Kiiglinh rtylc 

8. 'l1io poetry of this great age, however, chiims oar chief 
attention. In the time of Henry VIT. we find two name« of 
Bomc note, Stephen Ilawoe and Alexander Barklay. Tbeii 
oompoaitionn, however, are not of a very high order, nor an: 
they inuoh 8tir))a8«ed hy the rude yet free verees of the sati- 
rical Skelton in the early part of Henry VIII. Aaother 
bitter jKKtieal satirist of that day was William Roy, tlie 
assistant of Tyndal in his translation of the New Testament, 
and ft fierce opjwnent of Cardinal Wolsey. 

In tliirt time, also, flourished John Heywood, the epigram- 
matist, who wrote besides some interludes and n long bur- 
lesque allegory upon the differences of religion, in wiiich, 
eaith old Harrison, " he dealeth so profoundly and lieyond all 
moasuro of skill, that neither he himself that umile it, neither 
any one that rciuleth it, can rench unto the meaning thereof." 
Indeed, at this time the Scottish poets were far enperior to 
their brethren in England ; and one of them, William Dun- 
bar, excellent alike in serious and comic verse, may well de- 
serve to be called the Chaucer of Scotland. He flourished 
during the close of the 15th and beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. He was followed by Sir David Lyndsay, a writer of 
great spirit, wit and variety. 

9. But a higher and nobler school of poetry soon arose in 
England, with the exquisite jiroductions of Howard, Lord 
Surrey, whoso career was sadly shortened by the capricious 
tyranny of Henry VIII. He was beheaded in hia twenty- 
eeventh year, on an obscure charge of treason, in 1547, a few 
days before the king's death, which his father, who was in- 
volved in the same accusation, more happily outlived. This 



, more hagpily outl 
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gallant knight and accomplished poet sought his best models 
in Italy, and thence importc<l a refinement and iwlish which 
the language had hardly known before. The first publica- 
tion of his poems in 1557 comprised also those of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a less gentle but more forcible composer, who also 
exercised a considerable influence upon the general style of 
the day. Two years after appeared two pieces of Thomjis 
Sftckville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, which exliibit a strength 
and splendour of imagination superior to almost any thing 
which had gone before. 

But all these bards sink into the shade before the genius 
of Edmund Spenser, tlie most truly poetical of all our 
ancient poets. His great work, the Faery Queen, presents 
the most extraordinary grouping of purely imaginative 
visions following each other in an endless series, and the 
most rivid embodiment of strictly allegorical characters, that 
have ever appeared in the English tongue. It was published 
in 1590 and 1596, though (to our irreparable loss) in an lui- 
finished state. Side by side with this immortal spirit, stand 
the earliest pieces of William Shasspebe, namely, his 
Venus and Adonis (1593), Tar^uin and Lucrece (1594), 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599), and his Sonnets, which did not, 
however, appear in print till 1609." Shakspere's early poetry, 
though full of his peculiar genius, is much involved in the 
qiiaintnesses and conceits of the day, and cannot by any 
means be placed upon a level with his incomparable PUys. 
These latter, together with the productions of the other great 
dramatists towards the close of the Elizabethan age, may be 
taken more conveniently in connexion with the succeeding 
|>eriod, to which they partly belong, and in which their art 
was cai-ried to its utmost perfection. It may be well, how- 
ever, to repeat, that the origin of the drama in England may 
be found in the old miracle playa, and their successors, the 
moralities, which, along with the physique of the stage, will 
be again noticed under the head of Manners and Customs. 

* Need it be luliled tliat Sfankapere was bora at the Gir-fiuiMd War- 
iTickabiri.- (own of Strntfortl-on-AvoA, In Uie yev 1564, ani! died at. Iiis 
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10. D«l e the close of the IGth century, sctcntific spe- 
wlft^< 1 iDodo rapid advances throughout the Costinent, 

and extended in oomc degree to England : trigonometiy, 
aJgchra, and nrithnictic, hud been brought almoet to perfec- 
tion in Gennnny and ludy ; tic true system of the umveree 
had Iwcn pointed out by Cope.rnicusj and the instrumcnU of 
Mtrouoruical tibaervatlon vaatly improved by Tycho Bralte: 
the variation of the conipaee had been observed by Columbus : 
and mechanics and oiitlcs had received the most important 
aids. The eye, in pai lich had been iissisted by 

Bpcetacles since the early iie 14th century, was now 

carefully studied, and si. of ts peeuliaritiea displayed. 
Tlio structure and functioua of le human body were also 
diligently examined, both in ] ly and France; and the 
HipiKKjmtic method in medicine cultivated and advanced, 
as well aa new and improved systems of treatment introduced. 
The foundations of modem zoology had been already laid by 
Gesncr and Aldrovaudua; botany was revived by Bninfels 
and Fuchs (from whom the well known plant Fuchsia 
derives its name); and chemistry pursued iu a more scientific 
fashion by Agricola, Paracelsus, Eartholetus, and others ; 
several new mct-tla were discovered, and the science of 
mineralogy, with some indicatioDS even of geoh^y, opened 
up. 

In England medicine was practised, and tau^t on the 
principles of the ancient physiciane, early in the 16th cen- 
tury, by the learned Linacre, founder of the medical lec- 
tureships at Oxford and Cambridge, and 6rst President of the 
College of Physicians founded by Henry VIII. in 1518. 
He was followed by John Key or Caius, who endowed 
Caius' College at Cambridge, and lived through the dreadful 
sweating sickness which ravaged tliis country at intervals 
from 1485 to 1551, when, in Westminster alone, it carried 
off 120 persons in one day. In botany and zoology some 
'aluable works were published by William Turner in 1551, and 
1 subsequent years ; the north and south {>oles of the magnet 
were described by Robert Norman in 1581 ; and at the head 
of the modem sciences of navigation and electricity stands 
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Dr. William Gilberts the sappoBcd ioTeiitor of 
magnets, whoee treatise appeared in 1600L Kdiop Tmitall 
published a Latin treatise on arithmetic in 1522, but of do 
great merit. The first Englidi writer of any ezccDeoce who 
wrote in his miti^e tongne on arithmetic, gfomcCix, or a^ 
tronomy, and to whom we owe, moreover, the in tiudi iction of 
algebra, and, perhaps, of the Copemican srstea, wa§ William 
Recorde, whose first work appeared in 1551. A <intJM|M»M f 
Copernican was John Field, although the cfBtcm of Ptolemj 
was still openly taught. In 1573 the first Eogfidb 
tion of Euclid was published by Dr. Dee, the fiunous 
loger and magician, bot the work was probaUy exfcated by 
Sir Henry Billingsley.* Dee wrote some other ■FliiBniiiiil 
works, and, in conjonction with Recorde and Leonard, and 
Thomas Digges (the latter of whom gare the first notice in 
English of spherical trigonometry), may be placed at the 
head of mathematical science in this coontry during the Ifth 
century. 

11. The history of ecclesiastical ardntectare^ which had 
reached its extreme point of richneas in the 15th cc ntuiy, 
may be considered as terminating with the reign of 
Henry YIL, no building of oonseqnenoe being or^nated 
under his successor, or eren in the 16th century, except the 
abbey church of Bath, which was begun in 1500. This, of 
itself, is sufficient to show that there is no sudi wttWi%art ^ 
connexion between the measures of the Beformatioo and the 
decline of architecture, as has been often sopposed ; ahhoa^ 
the destruction of the monastic reTennea may hare no 
doubt assisted in produdng a less expenrire or laboriow 
mode of building. 

The DEBASED style of Tudor Grothic may be dated from 



* The first Latin transUtioD of the **Kkiiiento of Eodid,** bj 
panns, appeared at Venice in 1482, mod the or^^nal Greek wa* printsd 
in lo30. In 1543 they were tamed into Italian by Tartalea, into Gen&aA 
by Scheubel and Holtzmann, in 1562 and 1565, and into Frendb hy 
Ilenrion, probably in 1565. Dee*i translation seemf to have been M^r 
oricrinally made, or at least correctedy £fam tiie Greek text, aadi eouUitntd 
the whole of the flfleen books oommoiilj considered as the Ekmmu. 



r 1540, and continued to about the middle of tit 
b oenturj, althoi^ tt ur difficult to aae^ a prooae ihit 




Lilt Parpendlculu Knot— Ctiu»f . Toni C^u^ 



t 

Hi&r cither ite introduction or dificontinuancc. Its ( 
Fteristics arc a geocntl henvincBS and negligence of c 
doorways with exceedingly depressed arch-hejids, or plni 
round tops keystoned after the Italinn semi-classio i 
, which now began to prcvni] ; equare-hcaded windows, n 
I vertical mullions and uudecoratwi lights, or pointc 




fitli simple intcrsectiona and wretched tracery. >ShaIIow n 
•vcd panelling, with round arches, arabesques, i 
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work, and other nondescript omameDts, udomed the pewS) 
pulpits, and ecreem ; and, as if to immortoliee tlie peculiarities 
of their barbarism, the builders gencrully introduced a atone 
in the maaoniy, or a carved board in the woodwork, with the 
date of erection, staring forth in broad unmiBtakeablc figures. 
By the commencement of the 18th century, however, this 
coarae mixture of impure Gothic and half classical forms had 
entirely disappeared, and the unblended Italian mode appears 
to have generally prevailed. 

12. The interniil arrangements of churches also under- 
went a considerable change during this period. The seats 
for the congregation were anciently a solid mass of masonry 
raised against the wall, and open wooden benches or pew- 
work are rarely foimd before the 15th century; nor was it 
till about the middle of the 17th century that high closed 




pews and galleries were set up, ornamented with the flat 
shallow carved work of the time. Pulpits, whether stone or 



AIII>I>LC EKOLI^n rCBIOI). 



Korruunental detaUs, however, tbey coiUormed ^nerallv' to the 
■teste of the day. Mtmncr dwelling were eiill ao wretcM 




t ErafiinuH justly attributes the Frequent attacks of sweating 
Bickness to their defective ventilation, as well as to the ex- 
treme unclcaiilinesa of the inhabitants; the close fixed windows 
keeping out the air when it was really wanted, anil the 
numerous chinks in the wnlls letting it in when it vea* 
positively injurious. The general introduction of chimneys, 
however, which took place in the 16th century, would, no 
I doubt, remedy, in a great degree, this inconvenience. 

17. Painting and sculpture had attained tlieir greatest 

1 excellence in Italy at the beginning of the 16th century, and 

I tlie names of Leonardo da Vinei, Rafiitelle, Michael Angelo. 

,, had already shed an everlasting light upon the memory 

f foreign art ; but in England either the pressure of sterner 

iinessj or the native disposition to purchase rather than 

idiicc, seciii!* to have riuenched the home-born genitia of 
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the land. To stranger artiste, and especiaDy to our dear 
foster-son, Hans Holbein, do we owe our oonnezion, in any 
way, with the progress of painting in the early part of this 
period. This eminent man first arrived in England, with an 
introduction to Sir Thomas More, in 1526, but ere long the 
king took him into his own service, and asagned him an 
apartment at Whitehall, with a salary of 200 florins, besides 
separate payment for each of his pictures. In this country 
his pencil was almost entirely devoted to portraits, although 
in former times he had successfully studied the higher 
branches of the art. The great sculptor under Henry VJLLL 
was Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine, who executed (with 
the help of some English assistants) the splendid tomb of 
Henry VIL in Westminster Abbey. Henry VHL had de- 
signed a magnificent monument for himself and Jane Sey- 
mour, to be wrought by another Italian, but it was discon- 
^ tinned at his death, and its remains were melted down by 
the parliament in 1646. He formed, moreover, a ccdlection 
of pictures, which contained some of the best Italian and 
Flemish productions, and became the nucleus of that under 
Charles I. 

18. Under Mary we find a Dutch painter of some merit. Sir 
Antonio More, who came over to paint her portrait, but at 
the queen's death he returned to the continent. Elizabeth 
seems to have had no real taste for the arts, and to have en* 
couraged portrait painting chiefly for the gratification of her 
own vanity. Most of her artists were still of Dutch or Flemish 
origin, with the exception of one Italian (Zuccbero); but 
native genius at length appears in our Nicholas Hilliard, a 
very talented miniature painter, and his still superior pupil, 
Isaac Oliver. Sculpture during the latter part of the 16th 
century has little to present to our notice, except that the 
kneeling attitude was substituted on tombs for the recum- 
bent. The figures, however, were of a poor cast, and deco- 
rative sculpture was in little better condition. This state of 
the art in England was strongly contrasted with that in 
France, where a finished school of ieulpture was now flourish- 
ing in high perfection. 

T 2 
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1 9. In iiniHic, iiowevcr, our countrymen had begun to distin- 
guisli thcnieielvcs, and to rival, and even surpass^ their brethzen 
on the Continent. The actual invention, indeed, of music in 
parts, written freely, and not restrained by the laws of simpk 
counler|K>int, has been ascribed by an Italian writer to John 
of Dunstable, who flourished about the middle of the 15th 
century, and was highly esteemed both in his own and in 
foreign countries. It is certain, however, that the anthenu 
and madrigals of Christopher Tye (admitted Doctor in Music 
in l.'>45) were superior to most of the continental productions 
of his time. C'ontemporary with him were Tallis and Biide, 
who united in composing a noble collection of sacred music 
with Latin words, which is still highly esteemed. Tallis's 
pieces, indeed, are familiar to this hour in our cathedrals, and 
Hirde is genendly admitted to have been the author of that 
inimitable canon, Ntm jiohisy Domini, Another composer of 
the day was Marbeck, whose Preecs and Uesponses are still 
retained in use. Henry VIII. himself honoured the art with 
his services, and a very tolerable motet and an anthem by the 
royjil nmsician have been preserved. The age was, in fact, 
decidedly musical, every gentleman being expected to play or 
sing in company, and even the gmve chancellor. Sir Thomas 
More, thought it not 1)cneath him to dress occasionally in a 
surplice and join the choir in Chelsea church. The musical 
establishment of Kdwanl VI., who was himself a proficient, 
was ui>onan extremely grand scjde, consisting of 114 persons, 
besides boy-choristers, the annual expense of which was 2209/. 
Amongst his Gentlemen of the Chapel were Richard Farrant, 
a most devout and tender compor-er, and Dr. Bull, first pro- 
fessor of \m\Av. at firej^hain ('« ►liege, and very famous in his 

own time. 

Under Elizabeth the miidrigal jittjiiiied its perfeotion, and 
^niono'st its more distiiif?ui?^luid votaries were Thomas Morley, 
dohn Dowland, and especially .lolin Wllinc, the first madri- 
S'^^is^t, perhaps, that ever wrote in :niy country. The name 
^* John Bennct may also be added, and of John Milton 
(father of the poet), which latter composed many good psjdm 
J^'^cs, and in particular the one so well known as York 
-*^une. 
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20. Of the popular music of the 16th century we do not 
know quite so much, but although it was certainly inferior in 
pathos to the Irish melodies of the same date, it appeal's to 
have been quite equal to any thing produced on the Continent. 
Several airs have been preserved in the Virginal Book of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was well skilled in music, and sang 
and played with some sweetness. It is strange that no popu- 
lar ballad was produced on the defeat of the Armada, but a 
graceful sort of hymn was written just before its descent, 
which has come down to our times. The light and joyous 
air of Green Sleeves, composed in the reign of that queen, 
was subsequently introduced in the Beggar's Opera, and will 
in consequence never be forgotten. 

21. The manufacture of woollen cloth both for the home and 
foreign market still retained its old pre-eminence, and gave 
employment to several distinct classes of workmen, besides 
many artisans engaged in the construction of its necessary 
tools. It was carried on, indeed, on a small scale, as the 
policy of the times discouraged the introduction of machinery ; 
and the clothiers were often of a very humble class. The 
West Biding of Yorkshire and the West of England were 
already great seats of this manufacture, and clothing towns 
arose during this period in several other counties : Man* 
Chester being especially noted for its rugs and friezes. The 
worsted manufacture was chiefly seated in the Eastern 
counties, where many foreign workmen had settled, who were 
driven out of the Netherlands by the wars in the latter part 
of Elizabeth's reign. These new-comers were exceedingly 
useful, and introduced many unusual processes in manufactures. 
Connected with the business of the clothier is the art of 
making soap, which was brought into London about 1524, 
and of dyeing, which was now much improved by the impor- 
tation of new dye woods from Brazil. In 1552 the colours 
of cloths to be sold in the kingdom were strictly settled by 
statute, as, indeed, legislation attempted, at that time, to in- 
terfere most vexatiously with every branch of manufacturing 
industry. 

The linen manufacture was not of much consequence during 

T 3 
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^■^ t some eiicourngniiciit was afforded to it V 

ler Henry VIII. ; nor was silk weaving ia 

DiUUoD. The Btocking>trame waa Inveiital bj 

M Eogltshmaa, about 1589; but not meeting 

,.BuUKC at home, he raniM] his iniproTemenE ta 

uice. .Sail-cliith was not niade in this country till about 

1591 ; cables and mpea for ehipa were then mostly made « 

Bridport in Dorsetshire. The manufacture of woollen caps, 

which had formerly L^mploycd a great number of persons, and 

been earcfully giwr''^ *■- ' — "^"m the encroachments <t 

machinery, was now grau 'seded by the use of f^ 

hats, notwithstanding sevei itiona of th^ur uae. 

22. Iron works were exte< ^rried on in Kent, Sussex, 

and Surrey, with wood for fu ih was, however, growing 

scarcer and scarcer every day ; iron wire was drawn b; 

machinery, in 1565, in the For of Dean. The mandaft- 
ture of pins was now also introduced, previous to which lafidf 
dresses were fastened with ribbons, laces, clasps, and " akcwen" 
of brass, silver, or gold. Some improvements were made m 
the tanning of leather, by which the process was rendered 
more rapid. 

Of the ordinary niecluinical crafts we have but little iufonna- 
tion, bnt they, no doubt, partook of the general advancement 
of the time. So great was the number of foreign artificen 
in London, especially in the more costly articles, and so bittCT 
the jealousy of the natives, that, in 1517, a fatal insurrection 
ag^nst all strangers, fomented unhappily by a dergyman, 
broke out in the city, where it was long after remembered 
with sorrow under the name of "£vil May Day." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFA1R& 

1. The military costume mider Henry VIL is diating nMlwid 
by the war helmet, which was shaped to the head and ftir- 
nished with a pipe behind instead of on the ioip, from which 
one or more feathers of great length trailed down the back. 
Passguards or plates rising perpendicularly on the shoulders 
to guard the neck, belong to this reign^ as well as the lobular 
breast-plate of one piece with a petticoat or puckered sldrt of 
velvet over an apron of mail, and sometimes a steel skirt 
made in imitation of the velvet, and called lamboys, from 
the French lambeaux, shreds. Fluted suits of armour now 
first appear, and the toes of the sollerets are preposterously 
wide instead of being pointed. Long cuishes, composed of 
overlapping plates down to the knee, below which the armour 
was occasionally discontinued, were worn by the demi-IancerB 
and infantry. The tilting-helmet is very flat topped, with a 
sharp angle in firont, and surmounted by the chaplet and 
crest ; and the slueld is very fantastically shaped The tabard- 
of-arms now ceased to be generaOy worn, and altogeAer dis- 
appeared after this reign. * . • 

Of offensive weapons the sword is mariced hy a nige 
down the centre on both mdes, and the halberd has become a 
regular weapon of the infantry. The harquebus, fnmidied 
with a matchlock shaped like the letter S reversed, was now 
brought into common use, and the yeomen of the guard, who 
were established by Henry VIL, were armed half with guns 
and half with bows and arrows. 

2. The great peculiarity of the armour of Henry VIIL is 
the revival of what is called the tapul on the breast-plate, by 
which, from being globose, it was doped <tf to a shaip rid^e 
down the centre. Baised armour now appeaxB, the ground 
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struck with the edge, and never below the girdle. A des- 
perate fellow, named Rowland York, however, in the time 
of Elizabeth, brought in the more dangerous rapier, wboec 
fatal thrust was parried by a dagger in the left hand. Oo- 
cafiionally two rapiers were used, one in each hand, and, ad 
the length of the weapon naturally gave a great advantage, 
eome buHiea wore their tucks or sworda extravagantly long ; 
but this was put down by Elizabeth, who stationed grave 
citizens at every gate of London to break the points of any 
rapiers which were more than a yard in length. One happy 
consequence of the alteration in fencing was, that quarrels 
grew lees frequent as the weapons employed became more 
formidable. 

5. In archery also a great change took place dming this 
period. Under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the long-bow 
was still the principal arm of the Englieli army, and pro- 
ficiency in its use was attempted to be kept up by statutes 
imposing heavy fines on such as employed the cross-bow or 
hand-gun, and requiring constant practice in shooting from 
such as were able to use the ancient weapon. But the more 
effective fire-arm soon carried the day, and in a very few 
years after the death of the latter king the " cloth yard shaft" 
was scarcely to be seen in battle. Towards the close of 
Elizabeth fuU liberty was given on the subject of shooting, 
and the long-bow was henceforth appropriated to the purposes 
of the chase or of mere exercise. The art of warfare was 
now much improved, and under Elizabeth young men of dis- 
tinction were in the habit of frequenting the wars on the 
Continent for practice in military affairs. 

6. The permanent royal navy of England owes its origin to 
Henry YIIT. At first that monarch had but one ship of his 
own, the Great Harry (built in 1488), to which a second was 
added by the capture of a Scottish pirate's vesseL In 1512, 

i however, he built the Regent at Woolwich, which is described 

I the largest ship yet seen in England, weighing 1000 

Ltons, and calculated to carry 700 men," Henry VIII. also 



* Tfaii ihip nnB unfnrtunfltel)' blown up with tdl her 700 men on board, 
it witb the French fleet n fen months iifler ihu put to 
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inetituted the first navy office, with the naval yards and 
fltorehouees at Woolwich and Deptford, and founded the 
Corporation of the Trinity House for the regulation of pilots 
and the ordering of hcocons, lighthouses, buoys, &c., to which 
he afterwards added subordinate establishments at Hull and 




Newcastle. He also, about 1525, erected, at great expenae, 
the first pier at Dover, and exerted himself to improve the 
harbours of Devonshire and Cornwall. At the close of his 
reign the royal navy (classed aa phips, goleasses, pinnaces, 
and row-barges) amounted to 12,455 tons of shipping. It 
declined, however, a good deal under Edward and Mary. 

7. Under Queen I^zabetb, the "Restorer of Naval Glory" 
and " Queen of the Northern Seaa," aa she is entitled by old 



eea ; on whict uiother, bUII larger, was built, DBiucd the Grace & Dicu, 
which curried 80 guna of various sizes, and was the first English ihree- 
deckcr. 

' Built bj Henry VIII. in tbe fourth year of h>» reign. 
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Camden, the navy received consideiable acoRfwions of foroe^ 
and at the close of her reign amounted to 17,110 toaa. Tbe 
greatest of her shij^ at that time is ssud to have meaanred 
1000 tons, and to have carried 340 seamen and 40 cannon; 
but she appears to have had some still larger in the coaFse 
of her reign. For the better defence of her shipa she bult 
a castle on the Medway, which was then the usual harbour 
for the fleet, and made the service more popular by aug- 
menting the mariner's jiay. 

The little fleet which so gallantly encountered the Armada 
in 1588, consisted, according to one account, of 117 ahipe, 
containing 11,120 men; and by another of 181 ahipi^ of 
which 34 were men-of-war (five of these being from 800 to 
1000 tons each), and the rest private adventurers or pressed 
merchant vessels. In the Armada itself there were only 
three ships superior in size to the largest English vessel 
(the Triumph, of 1100 tons), but then there were 45 ships 
ranging from 600 to 1000 tons; and though the Knglirfi 
fleet really outnumbered the Spanish, its entire tonnage was 
less by one half. The superior seamanship and gunnery of 
the English upon that great occasion arc too well known 
to require further notice here, as are also the names and 
characters of the great naval officers Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Cavendish, and Drake. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

1. The spirit of enterprise and commercial adventure^ 
which so peculiarly distinguishes the English nation, sprang 
up in the 16th century with a power and might which had 
never been felt before. The encouragement of trade had, it 
is true, been a subject of much consideration with Henry 
VII., but the policy of that monarch was not much in advance 
of preceding ages. Several commercial treaties of importance 
were entered into, however, especially with Denmark and 
Florence, and the company of Merchant Adventurers of 
London (incorporated in 1505) rose to a consequence which 
they soon abused by assuming an entire monopoly of the 
foreign trade; nor did Henry's parliament altogether deny 
the extravagant claim of these merchants to exact a payment 
from private individuals for the privilege of trading, but 
merely limited their charge to the sum of ten marks. 

The wealthiest and most important cities at this time in 
England were London, York, Coventry, Norwich, Chester, 
Worcester, Exeter, Bristol, Southampton, Boston, Hull, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. As trade and manufactures advanced, 
however, the old corporate towns began to decay, and less 
fettered places to outrival them. 

2. Two grand events in the history of discovery occurred 
in the reign of Henry VII., which soon gave an entirely new 
direction as well as character to the commerce of Europe. 
These were the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
(discovered by Bartholomew Diaz in 1487, and afterwards 
completed by Vasco de Gama in 1497-98), and the disclosure 
of the New World by the meuuurable voyage of Columbus 
in 1492. The honour of this last exploit might have been 
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largely shared by Eogland had not an unfortunate circnro- 
Btance prevented Bartholomew Columbue, the brother of the 
great Chriatopher, from reaching the court of Henry VII. in 
time to procure the patronage which he sought, but which 
his brother had, in the mean time, found in Spain. This loss 
waa, however, partly made up by the enterprise of John Cabot 
and hb son Sebastian, Venetians settled at Bristol, who set 
off on a voyage of discovery under the sanction of the king, 
in 1497, and succeeded in making the north-eastern coast of 
America, and afterwards the Gulf of Mexico. Sebastian 
Cabot was also employed by the king in 1517 to discover 
a north-west passage, and is said to have actually entered 
Hudson's Bay. In 1500 and i^ain in 1502 Henry issued 
fresh commissions for the discovery and investing of new 
lands ; none of which, however, were attended with any 
Bucceaa, nor does any advantage seem to have been taken 
of the countries which the Cabote had already placed in 
his power. 

3. The channel of intercourse opened with India round the 
Cape changed almost immediately the current of commerce, 
which shifted from tlie Venetians to the Portuguese, whose 
cspital soon became the grand centre of Eastern commodities. 
The trade also increased prodigiously, and it has been calcu- 
lated that the value of the spices alone brought from Lisbon 
to the intermediate mart of Antwerp exceeded a million of 
crowns yearly. New articles, too, such as sugar, ginger, and 
other productions of the Spanish West Indies, now began to 
come into the market, besides vast quantities of gold. The 
force of tlus influx could not but be felt in England, although 
our country had not as yet directly embarked in either trade, 
and a decided increase accordingly took place in the wealth 
and general comforts of all classes during this reign. 

4. Under Henry VIII. the foreign trade with all its ad- 
vantages continued to spread rapidly throughout the land, 
and being chiefly carried on with the great emporium of 
Antwerp, it was of consequence sufficient to put a stop to a 
threatened war with the emperor in 1628, which would have 
necessarily destroyed its course. Trading voyages to distant 
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quarters were now occasionallj undertaken by the English, 
amongst whom we find, in 1530, the enterprising Captain 
William Hawkins of Plymouth sailing to Guinea and Brazil 
for elephants' teeth, &c These Toyages soon became com- 
mon. A great trade was also commenced in 1511 with the 
Levant and Syria in woollen cloths, calfskins, &c., which 
were exchanged for silks, camlets, cotton, spices, and wines. 
A voyage of this kind generally occupied a whole year, and 
was considered very difficult and dangerous. 

An important restriction was taken off commerce in the 
last year of this monarch's reign by the total repeal of 
the old usury laws, and by the permission to take interest 
at the rate of ten per cent, per annum. Towards its close 
the internal trade of the country was also aided by the 
attention which was paid to the repair of streets and highways. 
The first act in the Statute Book on this important subject 
was passed in 1523, and had reference to the weald of Kent. 
In 1532-3 an act was passed for the paying of that ''very 
noyous, foul, and jeopardous" highway, the Strand, by 
the owners of houses and lands along its course, a measure 
which was soon extended to the other thoroughfiures in and 
about London. The country roads at this time were, no 
doubt, wretched enough, but still so much improved that 
government expresses could be conveyed from London to 
Edinburgh in about four days. 

5. In 1548 Sebastian Cabot returned to England, and was 
gladly received by Edward VL, who bestowed on- him a 
pension of 250 marks (166/. 13i. 4d.), and consulted him upon 
all matters relating to navigation and trade. By his advice 
in 1553 a company of merchants was formed, of which he 
was chosen governor, for the prosecution of maritime dis- 
covery, especially in reference to the much desired northern ^ 
passage to China and other eastern countries. Three ships 
were subsequently sent out under Sir Hugh Willoughby; but 
the crews of two with their commander were frozen to death 
in Eussian Lapland, and the third alone, conunanded by 
Richard Chancellor, found its way into the White Sea, 
which had not been visited by a vessel from England since 
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the Cape of Good Hope in the year 1580^ after an absence 
of nearly two years and ten months. The queen reoeiyed 
him very graciously, knighted him^ and banqueted in his 
ship, which was afterwards preserved at Deptford till it was 
quite decayed, when a chair was made of one of the planksi 
and presented to the University of Oxford. The treasoie 
which he brought home was partly paid away in compensations 
to some Spanish merchants ; but the greater part was pro- 
bably divided amongst the captors, and Drake's successes 
enabled Elizabeth to take a very bold tone with the Spanish 
ambassador. 

In 1586 another voyage round the world was performed 
by Thomas Cavendish, with the same object, and with much 
the same success. Three voyages were also undertaken to the 
Polar regions, between 1585 and 1587, by John Davis, who 
discovered the strait which still bears his name. Several 
South Sea expeditions were also prosecuted, in one of which 
the Falkland Islands were discovered. 

11. By this time a direct commercial intercourse with In- 
dia had been opened by the English. The Turkey merchants 
(incorporated 1581) sent two agents, in 1583, by an overland 
route through Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, whence they sailed 
to Goa, from which place one of them visited Agra, Bengal, 
Pepju, Ceylon, and Cochin, before returning to England in 
1591. This route, however, did not answer; and accord- 
ingly, in 1591, three trading ships sailed round by the Cape 
of Good Hope, one of which, after many disasters, reached 
India, and took in a cargo of spices at Ceylon. This unfortunate 
bark was afterwards lost in the West Indies, and the captain 
and crew brought home by a French vessel. Other attempts 
were equally unhappy ; and the India trade w^as for some 
time quietly left in the hands of the Dutch and Portuguese. 
But at length, in 1600, a royal charter was granted to **The 
Governor and Company of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies," of which Mr. Thomas Smith, an alder- 
man of London, was the first president. Four ships of the 
company, the best that could be found in England, set sail 
in the course of the next year, but did not reach Sumatra till 
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exerted himself to open a trade with Persia, and conducted 
their affairs with great prudence and success. The event 
which most affected foreign commerce in this reign was the 
taking of Calais by the French in 1558. This ancient port, 
which had been held by England for 211 years, and which 
had dispensed our wool, lead, tin, and rude manufactures, 
over the continent, was now replaced as a staple by Bruges 
in the Netherlands. 

The first general statute for repair of the highways, passed 
in the second and third of Philip and Mary, may serve to 
show the growth of the internal trade of the country. It 
enacts, that two surveyors of the highways shall be annually 
elected in every parish, and that the parishioners shall attend 
four days a year for the repair of the roads, with wains, 
oxen and horses, and able men, according to the quantity of 
land occupied by each; householders, cottagers, and others 
not having land, to hire labourers or give their personal work 
and travail. Upon this statute were founded all our highway 
acts till the time of Charles II., when regular tolls or turn- 
pikes were first introduced. 

7. The reign of Elizabeth ushers in a busier scene of 
national industry, and commerce from this moment assumes 
something like the wonderful expansion of modem times. 
In her very first parliament a greater liberality of thought 
and feeling is evinced by a statute considerably relaxing the old 
navigation laws. These laws, which prohibited the export or 
import of merchandise by English subjects in any but English 
ships, had provoked measures of retaliation on the part of 
foreign princes, by which the English merchants were " sore 
grieved and endamaged." Goods were now allowed to be 
exported and imported in foreign bottoms upon payment of 
the aliens' customs; and the two great companies of Merchant- 
adventurers, and Merchants of the Staple, were further em- 
powered twice in the year to export from the Thames in 
foreign vessels, on payment only of the ordinary duties. 

At this time the trade between England and the Nether- 
lands was very great — greater, perhaps, in proportion than any 
which we now carry on with any single country on the earth. 

u 
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The value of the wool yearly exported to BmgeB is xeck- 
oned at 250,000 crowns, the articles of English dnpery at 
5,000,000; and the whole annual amount of merchandise 
exported, at more than 12,000,000 crowns, or abont2,400,000L 
staling. At Antwerp*, the English Bourse, or Exchange^ 
wks Uie jgrcat resort of all merchants, although the French 
resideat9^were by far the more numerous, and from thenoe our 
cloths were exported to all parts of Italy, to the northern 
countries, and to Germany; in which last country they were 
received as '^^ a rare and curious thing, and of high price." 
Maxine insurances are said to have been first introduced 
by tlie merchants engaged in this trade. 

8. A more disgraceful branch of English commerce is 
generally supposed to have begun in 1562, when the celebrated 
Sir John Hawkins having heard that negroes brought a good 
price in Hispaniola, fitted out three ships and procured a 
cargo of slaves on the coast of Guinea, with which he made 
a very prosperous adventure. Two subsequent voyages pro- 
cured for this adventurer the unenviable distinction of an 
addition to his arms, consisting of " a demi-moor proper^ 
bound with a cord;" but we do not hear much more of the 
African slave trade till after the present period. 

9. In 1566 the building of the Iloyal Exchange was begun 
in London by Sir Thomas Gresham, who was styled the Queen's 
Merchant, from his transjicting all her money concerns with 
foreign countries. f Before this time the merchants used to 
meet in Lombard Street in the open air. The Lord Mayor 
and citizens of London purchased the ground for 3,532/.; 
the houses on which, eighty in number, were sold for old 



' Antwerp continue<l to 1)l* tin* irroatc>t comiuerciiil citv in the world, 
till its rapfun.' and :-ack l»y the Duko ol' Panna, in 1.j8.5. Amstertlam 
then took its j)la(.M? iv< an emporium of tra<k', un<l :i groat jmrt of its 
nianufacturin^ imlustry was tran-leired to England, where a new spirit 
arosM with its arrival. 

t It was In- his advire tliat the exj)oriment was lirst tried (in 1569) of 
raising a loan lor the crown from native capitalists, instead of resorting 
to foreigners. It was so successful that it was generally followed after- 
vards. 
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materials at 47 8 1 The building itself was erected by Sir 
Thomas at his own charge, and was at first called the Burse: 
but, in 1670, having been visited by her majesty, it was ordered 
to be called the Boyal Exchange. The original structure 
perished in the great fire of 1666, and has since been very 
recently destroyed in the same way, and rebuilt with addi- 
tional splendour. It is vested equally in the corporation and 
the mercer's company. 

10. In 1567, a series of voyages of discovery, chiefly for 
the purpose of attaining a new passage to India, commenced 
with the expedition of Martin Frobisher, who set sail with 
two barks of only twenty-five tons each, and a pinnace of 
ten tons. After reaching Hudson's Bay, however, and 
taking possession of part of the coast, the loss of some of his 
men obliged him to return home without further success. 
Some stone, however, which he brought with him, and which 
was believed to contain gold, excited such an interest that he 
was soon enabled to proceed a second time, with one of the 
royal vessels added to his squadron. Although the black 
stone, which he this time procured in considerable quantities, 
was not very satisfactory when tested, yet so decided was the 
feeling concerning it, that Frobisher was again sent out with 
fifteen ships in 1578. These expeditions were so far useful 
that they much improved our knowledge of the Polar Seas, 
and a strait in those regions is still known by the name of 
the gallant commander. 

At the same time that the last was being carried on, 
Francis Drake was performing the second circumnavigation 
of the globe, the first having been executed by the Portuguese 
navigator, Fernando de Magalhaens. The object of Drake's 
voyage was chiefly to plunder the towns and ships of the 
Spaniards, with whom we were then, notwithstanding, at 
peace ; and it was, in consequence, not publicly sanctioned 
by the queen. His purpose, however, he achieved most 
satisfactorily, having run up along the western coast of 
America higher than any navigator had ever ventured before, 
'^Uecting an immense booty as Inr went along. From thence 

4iled acrosa the Pacific to Java, and returned home by 

u 2 
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were spun hj the careful housewife frcmi the wool and flu 
produced on the farm; from which, indeed^ oame almost 
overj article required in the house. The want of monej fir 
the payment of their low rents seems, howerer, to have been 
their principal hardship, the necessaries of life being genenl^ 
produced, and no doubt consumed, in rude abundance, 

18. Under Henry VIIL, however, rents began greatlj to 
rise, land being let for twice or four times its former valne^ 
whilst the numerous enclosures deprived the poor cottager of 
many of his former resources. Another change which greatlj 
affected the agricultural population, was the extensive con- 
rersion of tillage into pasturage, occasioned by the increasing 
demand for wool, and which the legislature vainly endeavoured 
by repeated statutes to check. Penalties were now also 
imposed for not keeping farm-houses in repair, or for building 
cottages without some land attached, but with equally slight 
effect. At the same time, the " gentlemen-graziers," instead 
of residing on their estates like their honest forefathers, were 
constantly induced, either by inclination or by the inability 
of their revenues to maintain their bountiful country life, to 
betake themselves to town, where they lived in ^ small way 
upon the produce of their wool and cattle. Maijf labourers 
were thus thrown ui)on the world, who finding relief no 
longer at the charitable gates of the monastery, and swelled 
in numbers by the constantly increasing population*, b^ 
ciinic at length a huge moss of pauperism and mendicancy, 
which absolutely required the direct interposition of the 
state. So widely, indeed, had this evil extended, even 
before the suppression of the religious houses, that students 
of the universities were not unfrequently in the habit of 
begging with a license from their chancellor ; a practice 
which many useless statutes were in vain passed to control. f 

* That the jwpulation hftd increased greatly in the 16th century, is 
prove<l by a c(>nij)arison of the capitation papers in 1377, when the total 
population of England and Wales di<l not apparently exceed two millions 
and a half — and the military musters in 1574 and 1575, when it is variously 
calculated at 4,690,000 and 6,254,000. It cannot, at all events, have been 
much below 5,000,000, or about twice its amount two centuries before. 

t By several of these acts, beggars and sturdy vagrants were committed 
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The principle of compulBory relief was at length ^troduced 
in 1562^ when authority was given to the justices in sessions 
to assess persons obstinately refuidng to contribute to the 
poor of their own town or parish, and to commit them to 
prison till the assessment was paid. In 1597 the legislation 
respecting paupers b^ins to separate itself from that con- 
cerning rogues and vagabonds ; and, in 1601, the celebrated 
act of the 43d Elizabeth matured and established the plan 
for maintaining and employing the poor by means of parochial 
assessments, which continued unaltered down to a very recent 
period. 

19. The changes to which we have alluded were, notwith- 
standing, of great benefit to agriculture. The prices of pro- 
duce rose considerably*, and with them the careful cultivation 

to prison, set in the stocks, publicly whipped, deprired of part of the 
right ear, and finally left at the mercy of any one who might seize them 
and compel them to work : if they ran away from such serFice they were 
branded on the breast with a Y, and adjudged to be slaves to their em- 
ployer for two years, during which time every cruelty on the part of the 
master was legally sanctioned ; for a second offence they were branded on 
the cheek or forehead with an S, and made slaves for life ; and, for a third, 
they were hellRls felons and put to death without benefit of clergy. All 
b^gar's children also, male or female, between the ages of five and four- 
teen, might be taken without consent of their parents and bound appren- 
tices or put to service, from which if they ran away they were made 
slaves, and punished in chains until they attained the age of twenty-four. 
This mild and merciful act (which was repealed, however, in two years 
afler enactment, on the ground of its absolute inutility) was the happy pro- 
duct of the first year of Edward VI., and was re-established for a time by 
Elizabeth in 1572. A better trait in some of these statutes was their re- 
commendations to magistrates, churchwardens, and clergy, to procure and 
distribute the alms ^ of good Christian people ** amongst the really im- 
potent poor. 

^ The quarter of wheat was sdd for 3«. 4d in 14S5, whilst throughout 
the latter half of the 16th century it averaged 1/. In 1500, an ox was 
sold for 1 Is, Sd. ; a heifer for 9s. ; a wether, undipped. Is. Bd. ; 100 eggs, 
6d. or 7d. ; a goose, 4<f., &c. &C. In 1589, a fat cow was sold for 3/. ; a 
milch cow for 1/. ISs.^.; a fat gooae. Is. 2d.y &c. Stafford*s Dialogue, 
published in 1581, makes one of the speakers say, that within thirty years 
a pig or goose had risen from Ad. to \2d.y and poultry to double and 
Sple their former prices. Other oommodities advanced proportionably ; 

\^ for 13£?., now cost 2f. 6d ; a pair of shoes, 12d, formerly sold for 
dsoon. 
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of the soil. Xcw manures were now used, such as limesfaHiei 
Biind, street sweepings, and '^ stone-coal dust," which made one 
acre bring forth as much as two had done before. The ayeiBge 
yield per acre (well tilled and dressed), after the middle of the 
16th century, was 20 bushels of wheat, 32 of barley, and 40 
of oats or pulse. The rotation of crops, indeed, does not show 
as yet any very great advance in agricultural knowledge ; after 
wlicat or rye they sowed barley or oats in the spring, and 
then came a fallow. Clover was, however, introduced under 
Elizabeth from the Netherlands, and was productive, no 
doubt, of great advantages in the way of winter food for the 
cattle. A number of sensible agricultural precepts are em- 
bfxlied in old Tusker's quaint poem entitled ** A Hondreth 
Ciocxl Points of Ilusbandrie," which was published in 1557. 

The exportation of corn and provisions was forbidden in 
1;3'54, and scvcnil attempts were made to regulate their price 
at Iiomc. In 1.054 exportation was again permitted, so long 
as the price of wheat should not exceed 6*. %d. per quarter, 
rye 4*., and barley 3^. ; this liberty was farther extended in 
1.562, and again in 1592, when the standanl price was raised 
to 2()j?. By a law passed in 1571, the averages were ordered 
to be struck once a year by the lord president and council of 
the North, l)y the corresponding body in Wales, and by the 
justices of assize, within their respective jurisdictions; and 
friendly countries were permitted to have wheat at all times, 
excc'j)t tliere were a proclamation to the contrary. The law 
of 14G3, prohibiting importation so long as wheat was under 
(\s, biL, rye 4, v., and barley 3*. the quarter, seems not to have 
been formally repealed, but was in all probability practically 
ln(»j)cr:uivo. 

The l)n('(l (>f live stock \v:ir? now much improved, although 
most of the incut was still culcn in a salted state; and a 
(lcci<lc(l clian«^a* lor the better had taken place in the general 
condition of the larnier. His house was now <2:enerallv built 
of brick or stt)iie, with rooms of tolerable size, and outhouses 
farther reinovc<l iVoiu the dwelling. The cupboard was not 
without its little treasure of silver plate, pewter had super- 
seded the wooden trencher, and the coarse mattress and 
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bolster were replaced by good feather beds ; money was more 
abundant too, and the substantial yeoman could often show 
several years' rent in hand. Wood bad become scarce, indeed, 
but coal was beginning to supply its place ; and in the mean 
time peat, heath, and gorse, were resorted to by the country 
people. The Christmas fare of the jolly farmer in Tusser's 
time was — 

" Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall, 
Brawn, pudding and sauce, and good mustard withal ; 
Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best, 
Fig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well drest ; 
Cheese, apples, and nuto, jolly carols to hear. 
As then in the country is counted good cheer/* 

Nor was the labourer altogether excluded from the advan- 
tages of the period. On the contrary, the money wages of 
most kinds of labour appear, notwithstanding many fluctu- 
ations, to have fully doubled in the course of the 16th century, 
many country people were profitably absorbed amongst the 
artisans of the towns and villages, and trade generally in- 
creased. Some labourers appear still to have been in the 
condition of bondmen or niefsy although the old class of villains 
had disappeared, and instances of their emancipation occur 
even after the close of the century. 

20. The art of gardening received greater improvements 
during this period than even that of agriculture. The hop (at 
first a garden plant) was introduced from the Netherlands 
about 1524, as were also salads, cabbages, the pale gooseberry, 
and, according to some, the apricot and musk melon. The ar- 
tichoke was first cultivated some time in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; pippins came in about 1525; currants, from Zante, 
in 1555 ; cherries about 1540; and several varieties of plums, 
brought from Italy by Thomas CromweU, about 1510; the 
gillyflower, carnation, and several kinds of roses, also came 
over about 1567. 
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CHAPTER VL 



MANNERS AND CUST03C& 



1. Kkvkral novel additions were made to the fumitiire of 
houBCM during the 16th century, soch as looking'glsiWj 
brought from France, which superseded the small mimfi of 
polmhed steel, in which the dames of former times used to 
survey themselves ; round tables with pillar and daw, fams 
fenders, and clocks of very curious manufactme. BidUy 
cnrvcKl buflTets, sometimes of silver, elegant beds (of wUeh 
the great bed of Ware is a fine spedmen), splendid duun^ 
generally straight and high backed, with the centre and 
Ixittoms stuffed and covered with velvet, decorated the rooms 
of the wealthy, and even chamber organs were not unknown. 
Turkey carpets and others of English work were osed, bat 
rather for covering tables than floors, which latter were gener- 
ally matted or strewed with rushes. A rich green doth was 
spread Ixifore the royal throne, whence knights dubbed upon 
it at coronations, &c., were called carpet knights, to distinguiah 
them from those mode in the field. Forks were as yet un- 
heard of, but knives (which were first made in England in 
15G3) and spoons were ornamented with some care. 

2. The male costume of the wealthier classes in the reign 
of Henry VII. consisted of a fine sliirt of long lawn, embroid- 
cr(»(l round the collar and wristbands with silk; a doublet, the 
sleeves of which were sometimes made in two pieces tied at 
the shoulder and elbow, and sometimes only slashed, the shirt 
sleeve protruding from beneath ; a stomacher, over which the 
doublet was laced, and a petticoat ; a long coat or gown with 
hanging eleeves, and broad turned-over collars of velvet or fur ; 
long hose of several colours, and broad-toed shoes or high 
riding-boots. The hood was now confined to official habits. 
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and broad felt hats or caps, and bonnets of velvet and fur 
laden with feathers, were worn in its place. The hair was worn 
exceedingly long, and the face closely shaved, soldiers and 
aged persons alone wearing beanie or mustaches. Fops wore 
rich chains round their necks, and their fingers full of rings. 

The female drcsa is chiefly remarkable for tlic slashing oi 
the sleeveB, the square cut of the body in the neck, and the 
laced stomacher. High head-dresses are now seldom seen, and 
simple cauls of gold network, from under which the hair hung 




negligently down, turbans of magnificent size, and a new sort 
of hood take their place ; wliilst tlie great novelty in ornament 
ia the rich girdle with chains or ends hanging nearly to the 
toes. 

3, Under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. the men dressed 
in a doublet with very full skirts and large sleeves, over 
which was worn a short full cloak with arm-holes and loose 
sleeves occasionally attached ; it had also a broad rolling 
collar of fur, velvet, or satin. The hose were either long and 
fitting close to the shape, or divided into two parts, caUed the 
upper and nether stocks, the latter of which finally retained 
the name of stocking. Caps bordered with feathers, and Milan 
bonnets of a great variety of shapes, set off the head of the 
fashionable gentleman ; the shoes were exceedingly broad at 
the toes, and, like the rest of the dress, slashed and puffed. 
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g Hie clothes of the better aort wen of tlw bh 
deMription, and the nnOQuiBg ftttempte of tlM a 
to imitate them were restnuned hj a wamptiuKj Imwmikm 
S4th year of Heniy YIIL* THavppeea&xaotJjaaOtmUilk 




the meeting of Hearj 



* Shakspcrc thus Ue^criLica the great lunls a 
anil Francis I., near Calais, in 1S20. 

" To-day the French 

All clliir|iiant, all in gold, like heathen gods 
Shone down the English ; and to-morrow thej 
Made Britain, India. Every man that slood 
Shewed like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As chembinis all gilt." Kivg Ilenry VIII, 

Dr. Andrew Borde, phjaieian to tiie king, ridicules the vanity of the 
time in some verses placed under the picture of an Kngllthman standing 
naked, with a roll of clulh in one hand and n pair of sciasura in the 

" T atu an Englishman, and naked I stand here. 
Musing in my mind what garment I shall wear; 
For now I will wear this, bikI now 1 will wear that. 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what. 
Yot above all things new fafhions I love well. 
And to wear ihein my ihi'ifV I will lell." 
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time wore blue coats or gowns (the badge of servitude), their . 
stockings being of white broad-cloth sewed close up to their 
round slops or breeches. The hair was now cut remarkably 
close by order of the king, but beards and mustaches were 
worn at pleasure. 

The principal novelty of Edward's time is the very small 
flat cap (like those still worn by the boys of Christ's Hospital, 
founded by him) placed jauntily on the side of the head, 
and sometimes ornamented with a small tuft of feathers or 
jewels. The ladies' gown was cut square in the neck, but 
open in front to the waist to show the kirtle or petticoat, 
sometimes with long trains, and sometimes none, according 
to the fashion ; the sleeves were detached, and generally much 
richer than the gown itself. Waistcoats are now mentioned 
for women as well as men, and made of the richest stuffs. 
The neck was covered with a sort of habit-shirt, with a high 
collar and small ruff called a partlet. The French hood and 
Milan bonnet almost concealed the hair ; but a great variety 
of other head-dresses were worn, one of which has become 
well known as the "Queen of Scots' cap." 

4. Under Mary there is not much to be noticed beyond the 
extravagance of the square-toed shoes, which were at length 
prohibited by solemn proclamation; but, with Elizabeth, an 
entirely new style comes in, with an infinite train of ever- 
changing fashions. In the early part of her reign the general 
dress was the doublet, but without its long skirts or bases, 
and showing the trunk-hose breeches or slops, which were 
distinguished according to their cut or ornament into French, 
Gallic, or Venetian.* At first these were immensely large, 

'*' An English beau, indeed, of the time of Elizabeth, was a sort of 
composite of all the fashions of the known world. Old Futtenham says, 
in his " Arte of Poesie," " May it not seeme enough for a courtier to 
know how to weare a feather and set his cappe aflaunt, his chain en 
echarpe, a straight buskin cd IngUse^ a loose d la Turquesque^ the cape 
alia Spaniola, the breeches d la Fraw^oMe^ and by twentie maner of new 
fashioned garments to disguise his body, and his face with as many coun- 
tenances, whereof it seems there be many that make a very arte and 
studie who can shewe himselfe most fine, I will not say most foolish and 
ridiculous." 
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.then very doee, and, finally, the large breeohea came into 
~ Ion agdn. The doublet, too, fitted the body oloaely. at 
the oatset, but by degreea it lengthened in the wairt, and 
towards tha doee of the reign, by he^ of stuffing ain 
*' btHnfaaBtiBg,'' aaauioed a fijrm not unlike {hat of Pnnoh in 
^fi>how. 

▼the well-known niff appeared soon after Elizabeth's aoosa- 
non, and gradually increased to a moat moiuitTouB siz^ whidh 
caused the queen to give the grave citixena who broke the 
operlong ni{aerB orders for cutting also of all rufEs whiidt i^ere 
more than a nail in depth. Over the dtmblet was worn a 
doak of Spanish, French, or Dutch fashion, bordered with 
bn^es and glass, or a jacket called a mandevi), with oe with^ 
out Bleeves. Conical and steeple-tvowned hats oaioe-in to- 
wards the dose of this naga, constructed in silk, Telveti tafile^, 
wool and beaver. The stockings were now first ornamented 
with quirks or olc^ (clocks) about the andes, and the. shoes 
were richly ornamented in different colours ; pantoafles, or 
slippers* were also worn, which went " flap, flap, up and down 
in the dirt, casting up mire to the knees of the wearer." 

5. The female dress partook lately of the French iashion 
under Mary, and abounded in cloth of gold and gay colours. 
Afterwards gowns of velvet and other rich stuffs came in, with 
shcnt deeves ending at the elbow, but raised to a great height 
on the shoulder, the imder dress being a sort of w^tcoat, 
like a man's, with a rich cloth-of-gold or silver petticoat, fully 
shown by the opening of the gown. Indeed, the female ap- 
parel often bore as strong a resemblance to the male at that 
time, as the riding-habit does now-a-daye. The ruff* of lawn, 
or cambric, was first worn in the second year of Elizabeth, 
having before that time been made of bolland. A terrible 
diflSculty occurred in the way of stiffening tliese ruffs, which 
was not overcome till 1564, when Mistress Dingbem Van 
der Plasse, a Fleming, well skilled in the art of clear-starch- 
ing, came to England, and soon acquired as much reputation 
and more money than the late celebrated Beau Brummel, 
fi}r her elegant mystery. About tlie middle of the reign the 
enormous far^ngale was introduced, which well matched the 
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huge trunk-hoae of the geiitlemeii, eluded out as they were 
witb rags and feathers to a truly portentoua size. 

6. The bair was now curled and crieped la wreathe and 
folda most elaborately, and false liair was much worn, especi- 
&lly by Queen Elizabeth, who liad wigs of several c<iloun). 




Fair hair was tlie general favourite, and various compositions 
were used for dyeing darker locks to the proper hue. Hats, 
capa, and hoods, of all sorts and sizes, caula of wire net with 
cloth of gold beneath, and lattice caps with three horns or 
comers " Like the forked caps of popbh priests," decorated 
the well-dressed gentlewoniim'a head. Stockings of knit 
ailk and of worsted were first made in England during thifl 
reign, with which the queen was so pleased, that she wholly 
abandoned her old cloth hose. The slippers and shoes were 
fancifully worked in various colours, and perfumed gloves 
xichly embroidered were introduced from Italy by De Vero, 
Earl of Oxford, to the great delight of his royal mtatrcM. 
bwellery of ail descriptions was worn to excess, and masks 
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. of liliick velvet were so much used by the ludieB that the un- 
gallant Stubbg declares, thai " if » nitui knew not their 
guiae he would think he met a monster or a devil," Und*r- 
neath, the fnces were ptunted most carerully. and a profuse 
applieation of waahe^ and pomatums preserved the fading 
mlendour of the complexion. The bath was constantly ueed, 
and was frequently made of wine or milk, that of asses being 
considered the best, 

"When ladies had thus painfully set themselves off to ad- 
vantage, they were vain enough to ait at the door to eishibit 
their fine clothes to the paaaera by, and they eeldom went 
abroad without a small mirror to rectify any disorder of drCM 
or appearance. It ia with regret we add, that their teeth 
were at this time generally black and rotten, a defect which _ 
foreigners attributeii to their inordinate love for augar, but 
which may, |)erhft[i8, be quite as reasonably ascribed to their 
frequent habit of taking the Nicotian weed to exceas. 

7. The immense retinues of the nobles were now much 
curtailed, although the change had come on by slow degrees. 
Under Mary, aomti of the greater lords had still 200 retainers 
in their train ; but Elizabeth would not sanction more than 
100 with any person. These wen^ not fully armed, cither, as 
before, but carried simply a swunl and buckler, and afterwards 
a rapier and da^^er. Even this array waa confined to jMirti- 
cular occasions ; and, at ordinary seasons, the nobleman was 
content with a few of his unarmed domestics, and a page who 
carried his sword behind him. The royal train, however, 
continued to be excessively large ; and Elizabeth is said Hi>on 
some occasions to have required an inci-edible number iif 
horses for the conveyance of her household. Al hcrnpproach 
the people expressed their homage by falling on their kueea 
and remaining in that attitude till the royal proceeuon had 
pissed by. 

The attendants of the nobles were of three different clasaes; 
first came the gentlemen of goo*! family, and younger eons of 
knights and esquires, who lived ujwn terms of semi-feudal 
service with their lord and patmn ; then the retainers proper, 
who were of inferior rank, though not obliged to perform any 
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menial office — these only marched forth upon solemn occa-. 
sions, and were rewarded with a hood and a suit of clothes, 
annually, together with daily maintenance and occasional gra- 
tuities ; last, were the servants who lived in the house and 
wore livery, which was generally a blue coat with a badge of 
silver, shaped like a shield, on the left arm, on which was 
engraven the arms or device of their master ; the badge was 
also worn by the retainers. These aristocratic trains were 
imitated by persons of lower rank, and even the citizens of 
London had their apprentices to attend them in state with a 
lantern and club when going out at night. 

8. Pageants of great pomp were still kept up, with all 
their absurd accompaniments of giants, dragons, hobby- 
horses, monsters, virtues, vices, religious personifications, and 
the everlasting nine worthies of the world — all ushered in 
with the blaze of fireworks, the thunder of cannon, and the 
clangour of intolerable music — " For the English," says 
Hentzner, " be vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, 
such as the firing of cannon, beating of drums, and ringing 
of bells." This last passion (which is still peculiar to Eng- 
land) seems to have quite astounded our foreign visitors, who 
used to say, either that we had too much money, or did not 
know how to get rid of it. It is much, however, to the 
praise of Elizabeth's good sense, that once, in the city of 
Norwich, she preferred a show of mechanical ingenuity, ex- 
hibited by the weavers, to all the wonderful devices of 
angels. Mercuries, and dragon combats. The most eminent 
of these pageants was that with which the great queen was 
welcomed to Kenilworth in 1575, and which, through the aid 
of Sir Walter Scott, is too well known to require description. 
The curious reader may find both the tracts which describe 
this grand ceremony in all its parts reprinted in Nichols' 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 

9. The ludi, or court spectacles of former times, had now 
risen to somctliing between a masque and a pantomime : they 
were especially cultivated by Henry VIII. and his favourite 
Wolscy, in whose shows a moving mountain would some- 
times enter the great hall, adorned with trees, flowers, and 

X 2 
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herbage, and Studded with wild be«ta uid Mtrage ■ 
opening niddenly, would Mod forth » gay throng, of t 
uid ladies, or sll^oricsl perwnuge% who hnwg iametimai 
Bang before the guests, retired igBin to thdr {dhoa of ecnoM^ 
ment Regular masquerades began as taAy aa Haniy V1I« 
and were carried to great perfection by hia aim wad bj (^am 
Elizabeth. 

For the amusement of the pec^ there won fiiat Ae wo- 
ralitiesi that quaint species of dnunatk) i 



had eaooeeded to the miraole plays and myaterioa (whoaa mp 
had lasted in all from, perhaps, the begpnning of tks un 
century to the commencement of the 15th); and, thn^.tha 
regukr drama.* The apparent object of both mryaterioaaal 
moralities was not only to amnae the people but to in^me 
them in scriptural knowledge; and th^ were often aote^ ■ 
well as written, by deigymen in the tdder time^ and ja^ 
sented in churches and abbeys on Sundays aad hiJidayi 
Thin, shadowy, and allc^rical choraotets, drawn 6niii ihsH 
early and half finished pieces, exercised for a long time aa tor 
flnence upon dramatic ccHnpositions, and may be ooeaaanal^ 
recognised even in the singularly reel playa of Shakqiera. 
The whole appamtue of the stage was at first miaeiably defi- 
cient — the theatre wag a shed, the dresses of the actors little 
better than their common nttire, and the scenery wretched 
enough to make the sliida of Bottom and his companions, in 
the Midtummer Nighft Dream, a sad reality ; often, indeed, 
there woe none at oil, and, to direct the imaginations of die 

* Tfae difference between the mjBteries and the moralities, laj diiefly 

in the charactera of the fornier being alwaje artual peraonages, whetber 
hietorical or Jmaginarj i whilst, in the latter, not a bistorv but an apolc^e 
wag represented, and all (he characters were allegorical. In this respect 
the miracle plajs nppraacbcil much more nearly to the regular drama, b^ 
which both were finally Bupcrseiled. The Devil of the Qiiraclea waa, how- 
erer, retained in the Vice of (he morals, who relieved the dryness of the 
long dialogues by flourishing hia da^'gcr of lath, and uttering constant 
bitrsta of wild buffoonery. This character was even carried into the 
Shakaperian" drama, where the introduction of ihe clown into the miwt 
pathetic parts of tragedy waa in full accordance with the popular taste of 
the day. 
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aodience, a label wa« hang over the front of the stage to tell 
in what place or country the action was going on. " 

10. When a regular theatre waa at length established, 
playa were acted at firat only on Sundays, but the actors 
soon contrived to " make four or five Sundays a week." The 
hour at which the play usually commenced was one o'clock 
iu the day, when a flag was hoisted on the top of the build- 
ing, where it remained till the close of the entertainment, 
which lasted gencnilly about two hours. Placards also 
announced the play which was to be performed. The price 
of admission was usually trifling, but it was somewhat raised 
when a new piece was brought out. Instead of stage-doore, 
there were slripa of curtain, over each of which was written 
the name of the character which was to make its entrance 
through it, and every actor was required to keep during the 
play to bis own atrip. The stage itself was strewed with 
rushea ; a cresset, hke that by which churches were lighted, 
was hung over it ; and, if it happened by good fortune to 
possess a solitary piece of scenery, this remiuned stationary 
till the end of the performance. At the back of the stage 
was a gallery eight or ten feet high, into which those per- 
formers retired who were required, by the stage directions, 
to overlook the characters below. 

The more fashionable part of the audiencesatupon the stage, 
and paid sixpence for their private stools, whilst their pages 
stood behind, to supply them, at proper intervals, with pipes 
and tobacco : the common folk were crowded into the pit, 
where, duruig the intervala of the play, they amused t(iem- 
selves with criticising its merits, playing at cards, drinking ale, 
aud smoking. The piece was usually prefaced by a prologue, 
the reciter of which was dressed in a long bbck velvet cloak, 
and introduced with a flourish of trumpets. The actors played 
in masks and perukes, and the parts of women were performed 
by young men and boys. One phiy only was acted in the 

* An nttcmpt naa made, with some success, to revive diia praclicc U 
Uie ILijmarket Theatre a short time ago, and several plays of SboJcspere 
were ]>errorineilwlthn single atalionnrj' Kene. punted boftnla bdng stuck 
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gentle waiters ; all this, too, was only for show ; for the meat 
was finally takdn off the table into an inner room, where the 
queen herself dined in the utmost privacy and simplicity. 

12. Table-cloths and napkins came in with the general 
progress of refinement, and descended at length even to the 
houses of tradesmen and mechanics. Of the different kinds 
of breaxl now used, the manchet was made of the finest 
wheat ; the chete-bread was of coarser quality, and the 
ravelled and brown (or maslin bread) were of still inferior 
class. The bread and meat were presented together on the 
sharp point of a carving-knife ; and the fingers of the left 
hand, in the absence of forks, were necessarily brought into 
constant play. The hospitality of the table had now become 
a recognised matter ; and the Lord Mayor of London had 
commenced that career of official good living which so 
eminently distinguishes the city, being required during his 
year to keep open house for natives and strangers alike. 

13. Fifty-six different kinds of French wines, and thirty- 
six of other sorts (of which the strongest were the best liked), 
are said to have been now imported into England, at the rate 
of 30,000 tuns a year ; and, besides this, the nobility were 
allowed to* import a certain quantity free of duty. Tjiiese 
were generally concocted with sugar, lemon, eggs, and spices ; 
and compound wines were in great demand. Distilled liquors, 
especially rosa-solis and aqua-vitas, were also largely manufac- 
tured and drunk. Ale and beer, moreover, were brewed in 
great variety as well as abundance ; and the finer sorts, espe- 
cially the March ale, which was not drunk for two years 
after making, were often as richly compounded and as highly 
valued as the best wines ; nor was the art of adulterating 
both ale and wine altogether ynknown to th^ tapsters, as the 
readers of Shakspere will remember. - Cider, perry, and (num, 
were still drunk ; but metheglin waa now chiefly confined to 
the Welsh. . ' 

With all this abundance of good liquors drunkenness could 
not fail to increase, although Camden ascribes it, with a 
laudable spirit, to the long wars in the Netherlands, previous 
to which we had been, it seems, " of all the northern 
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had a croas word, or odc« repented their union, waking or 
sleeping, they might demand a Bitch of bacon, cither from 
Dunmow Priory in Eesex, or Whichenovre in Staffordshire ; 
an event, however, which (such ia the lamented weakness of 
human nature) but rarely occurred. 

16. Travelling was generally performed on horseback, but 
for the eick or aged a horee-litter waa provided about the com- 
mencement of this period. Thie wae improved into a kind 
of waggon, under Mary, but as it had no springs, ladies 
naturally preferred the saddle or the pillion. The coach was 
first introduced in 1564 by William Boonen, a Dutchman, 
who became coachman to the queen, and great was the 
astonishment of the people at beholding iL " Some said 
it was a great crab shell brought out of China, and some 
imagined it to be one of the pagan temples, in which the 
cannibals adored the devil." Kotwithstanding its uncouth 
appearance and heavy structure, however, this luxury soon 




came into general use, at least where the roads would permit 



The royal pn^resscs, or visits to different parts of the 
kingdom, increased greatly under the reign of Elizabeth. It 
has been suggested that she wished thus to exhaust the 
resources of her too powerful nobility, and certainly it was a 
most effectual method ; on one occasion, for instance. Lord 
Buckhurst waa obliged to send for provisions to Flanders, all 
B food, both of hie own and of the neighbouring cotmtics, 
jping been forestalled to prepare for the queen. 8he somc- 
■ let her trembling subject off, however, for a handsome 
if properly offered. I 
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17. The fOfftm «f tNOftig b L(»d»n, whidi wm ex^^ 
tnmdj gmt nate Ebtibetfci, fiOed up nMnr of die oU ti 
y«rd% abootbig-gtiMndik uid ncc-o wmu anxziBd the c 
and cortafled mytf of Ak old fiwafities An- maofy sporU ■ 
exerdwoL Hw ndattury life tlnu enforced, joaMd-B' 
more luxarioiis mode cf liriog, eoon begm to j 
novel ulments, uid the gout (then einplatMallj ■ 
Etumy) showed itwlf pretty pUinly uuoi^Bt tW^ 
c lflw e a of society. The actire ^ames, of their l~ 
were now, indeed, exchanged for the oodqKt, Ae I 
the bear-garden, the eating-hooeei and b 
and Hinoking ordinariee, whidi Bprai^ np i 
street. To these places the I ~ 
oaaatcrs of motioDs (pnppetshows), now fiifbidde& tbe stately 
polflce and the castle, natarally raaoKtedt along 'witik tbe pooif^ 
crest-fallen minstrel, sadly sunken into a fi o nnw nM atoast 
anger or taproom fiddler. These h^dese daan^ oaea tti 
Ufa of the highest circles, were now ranked iridt ngnea aai 
vagabonds, thieves And ruffians, or, etill warsOf with 'h u. f ti m 
and pagans, liable to the severest and moat noRilHI 
penalties. 

18. In the country, hunting, hawking, and finrfing ws« 
still followed, and various devices were used to alltm Aa 
game of all kinds. Hawking, indeed, both attained its 
height during this period, and fell gradnally into fllsiii. 
partly from the great expense oi keeping feloons, and putlj 
from the novel charms of the fowling-piece. After the ragk 
of Elizabeth tlic sport will require in consequenoe no fiirflwr 
mention. 

Horsc-racinf; now commenced as a regular amusement, 
and wuH ftivonred even hy the puritans, tvho bitterly opposed 
uhiKwt every other sport. ICarly in the reign of Elizabeth 
the sailillfiit of Cliester gave races, at which a silver bell, 
value .1*. M., was bestowed <m the winner, and this example 
was eoon followed in other parts of the country. By this 
uicanH our breed of hon»es, which had hitherto been remark- 
ably poor, woe greatly improved. The leas innocent and 
praiseworthy amuscmcntH of bear aod bull baiting, continued 
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to delight all classes ; and eyen the queen herself iqoioed 
greatly in this cruel sport. Cock-fi^tii^ and throwh^ at 
cocks^ which were regularly introduced in public schools^ 
served to increase the ferodty of the people ; to which also 
the number of executions, the ghastly exhibition of traitors' 
heads over the city gates, and the brutal punishments of 
whipping and branding, lent no small aid. 

19. Within doors dancing became a great source of enjoy- 
ment ; and Sir Christopher Hatton was rewarded for his skill 
in graceful measures by the gift of the chanoellorship. The 
chief court dances were corantos, galliards, and trenchmores; 
but the great favourite was the old chivalric pavin {peacock), 
which consisted of a series of stately movements, like those 
of that' bird. The lavolta, also, which seems to have re- 
sembled our gallopade, or waltz, gave abundant display of the 
high boundings which constituted much of the merit ci a 
dancer. Besides the games already mentioned^ shove-groat 
and shovel-board were now much played^ on a board divided 
into nine numbered compartments, into which a silver groat 
was spun, counting according to the number on which it 
rested ; a rustic form of this game was the merelles, or nine- 
men's-morris, played with holes in the ground and a roimd 
stone. A more varied amusement was afforded by back- 
ganmion, but cards still held the sway over all other pastimes ; 
none of the games at cards would, however, be at all in- 
telligible at the present day. 

20. The great festivals of the Church were still honoured 
with all their peculiar usages, and presented a scene of 
universal sport and merriment. At the high feast of Christ- 
mas all work and care were thrown aside, carols were trolled 
in every street, masquerades and plays abounded in all direc- 
tions, the houses were dressed up with holly and ivy, the 
churches resembled leafy bowers, and standards, bedecked 
with evergreens, were danced round in the streets. At table 
the boar's head was ushered in to the great banquet, upon a 
huge silver platter, amidst a general flourish of music, whilst 
the yule log blazed merrily oi^,iiie hearth. In every parish 
<4id great household a Lofd of JMisrule, or King of the Bean, 
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WM daeted bj the liraildiig of ft oib (Bdb oar 
and queen of Twdfth Iflglil), to pveade mm Urn mUnvib 
ofhiskuf^iiiigfliilgeoti. TioBmiAMpTa^A^irilhiSMkhtitif* 
hoiwi^ dngoii8»aiid other moDBten^inandied off to tiM 
with ell maimer of iK»0e end ontory, pmioed m eno^pt Ae 
wondering eongregation, and UBinng forth to tiie cii|nb- 
yard, there eet up a hoet of booiha tmltwtbom^ m wlfak 
they made thar Christmaa oheer, to the great amiojvioe of 
the more solemn pnritana, and the ntter aatonkhoMBt of all 
fordgnen. The first Monday after Twelfth Day was eaUsd 
Plough Monday, when the plongfamen went abovt fim 
house to house, begpng money to drink; itj^bm northei'n 
counties they dragged a pbugh about wilk theni^ and 
ploughed up the ground before the door of him wiia 
a oontribution. 

SI. Next to Christmas in importance was May Dij» 
mght before which was spent in the wood% amidst 
sports. On their return in the morning, the people brom^ 
with them birchen boughs, and branches of trees^ wiA the 
great May-pole, drawn by twenty or thirty yoke of osei^ 
and gaily ornamented with flowers and streamers. The 
dance round the May-pole was not confined to the country ; 
and in London, in particular, a great shaft was set up in 
Comhill, higher than the steeple of St. Andrew's church, 
which was thence called St Andrew Undershaft. The lord 
and lady of May were identified with Bobin Hood, the bold 
outlaw, and bis beloved Maid Marian ; and they were sur- 
rounded by the whole band, with Friar Tuck, Little John^ 
&C., who danced and paraded beside the everlasting hobby- 
horse and dragon. The morris-dance was also performed by 
persons whose antic habits were hung with small bells, of 
various scales ; and the milkmaids careered about with whole 
pyramids of cups, tankards, and salvers, on their heads. 

22. Another great festival was Midsummer Eve, the vigil 
of St. John the Baptist, upon which the houses were orna- 
mented with branches of birch, long fennel, St. John's rush^ 
and orpin ; and a large fire was kindled in the street, round 
whidi the young folks danced till midnight ; to this fire certain 
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mi^cal virtues were atlributed. In ancient limea the watch 
was set in London on this night with great splendour and a 
mighty pageant, but this waa abolished by Henry VIII. 
Previous to the Reformation Palm Sunday was solemnly 
observed, in commemoration of Chiiat'a entry into Jerusalem ; 
a wooden ass was placed before the door of the church, 
whilst the people threw palm branches, flowers, and pieces 
of cloth upon the ground, which were thue believed to be 
made a preservative against storms and thunder. This custom 
was abolished in 1548. 

23. On New Year's Day presents were given to friends, 
and the mighty wassail bowl tilled witli spiced ale was carried 
about by young women, to whom every one that drank gave 
a trifle in return. On Shrove Tuesday cocks were thrown at 
with cudgels. The Easter holidays were celebrated by games at 
htiod-ball for tansy-cakes. The Tuesday following the second 
Sunday after Easter waa called Hock Tuesday or binding- 
day, the women being accustomed to bind the men in sport, 
or to stretch ropes across the road which none could pass 
without paying hock-money ; this custom is supposed to have 
originated in the deliverance of the English from the Danish 
yoke at the death of Hardicaaute. Harvest-home waa also 
observed, but not with so much ceremony as in after times. 

24. On Maundy Thursday the washing of the disciples' 
feet by our Saviour was commemorated by the king, queen, 
and nobles, washing and kissing the feet of as many paupers 
as they were years old; after which, money and food were 
given to them out of a basket, whence, probably, the name 
maund, signifying a basket in the Saxon. The latter part of 
this ceremony is still observed by the king or queen of 
England at Whitehall. St. Valentine's Day is supposed to 
have been substituted by the Church for the pagan Luper- 
calia, in the course of which the names of young women 
used to be enclosed in a box and drawn by their future 
partners, in accordance with which practice, on this festival, 
valentines were chosen by throwing the names of an equal 
number of males and females into two heaps, after which a 
general drawing took place on both sides. When the whole 
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(Mitj had thus been paired by ahaitoe» the moi gave baDt wd 
treats to th^mistrease^ weaiii^tharlrilletafiir aerfluldayi 
oo their breast or sleeve. Another mode waa to look oat of 
the door or window early in the momingi and the penoa 
first seen, if umnarried* waa ooamdered to be As deatined 
in^viduaL 

S5. Besides these general tmtd-nUt thBK won die pKoA, 
Easter, and Whitsun ales, which originated m aooie eady 
methods of ruaing money for the repur ai ohnrohea. A 
lai^ quantity of strong ale was set up for sale in the dmreh- 
yatdi and, under the influence of half-deTotiiiHial« half-ianal 




feelings, was soon piirclmsed and drunk up by the eager 
villtigcrs. Still inoi-e ancient in their origin were the wakes 



• Supposed to illujlrnle the liuin'n 
been carved early in ilio 16ib century. 
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or feasts on the dedication-day of a church, or birthday of the 
saint in whose name it was consecrated — which, in course 
of time, came to be turned into fairs, as in some places they 
still continue to be. 

26. One English habit, which afterwards entirely went 
out, was generally observed at this period — the embracing 
and kissing of acquaintances, of both sexes, as an ordinary 
mode of salutation. A less pleasing practice was that of 
profane swearing, which seems now to have reached its 
height, and was curiously classified according to the rank and 
profession of the swearer. The masculine daughter of the 
bluif Harry was particularly distinguished by the terrible 
vigour and roundness of her oaths. 
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LATER ENGLISH PERIOD. A.D. 160& — 1689. 



CHAP. L 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIOm.^ 



L The decline and (for a time) ihetotdleztiiiction of the raj^ 
authority, bo paramount during the last era» with the estne 
ordinary rise and influence of the people, are enou|^ of tliQBi- 
selves to render this period particularly ezoitang. Hie power 
of the great Anglo-Norman barons had been broken to pieces 
during the civil wars, and the rq^ prerogative, which Ihej 
had formerly kept in check, had risen to a pitch of deqpotim 
under Henry V III., which was maintained throughout several 
succeeding reigns. But a new force, namely, that of the Com^ 
mons, which had hardly been recognised before, was in the 
meantime gaining ground, partly through the increased fiMuli- 
ties for purchasing the landed estates of the nobility, by which 
the class of ^^ gentry" was gradually created, and partly through 
the general stir communicated to men's minds by the great 
changes and exciting movements of the Reformation. By 
degrees the smaller landowners united with the citizens and 
burgesses, and, when the junction was complete, the ''Com- 
mons of England" stood up boldly for their rights, and at 
length gave battle to their sovereign, and defiance to the 
whole world. This event was, no doubt, much hastened^ if 
not mainly brought on, by the personal character of the suc- 
cessive monarchs of England and of their principal advisers. 
The wavering policy of Henry VIII., constant only in its 
tyranny, was not more fatal to the religion and the throne of 
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the country than was the atern unrelaiing aeTcrity of Eliza- 
beth, followed, ao unhappily, by the abaiinl bluster and 
irritating spitefiilnesa of her suceeasor, and the false pride and 
ill directed sense of honour of his haplees son. 

2, James L carried (though not without opposition) the 
pretensions of royalty atUl farther than any of his predecessors; 
for he endeavoured to base liis authority directly upon the 
Scj-iptures, aud to prove that kings held their power iramedi* 
ately from God, and were accountable to him only for its 
exercise ; and, moreover, that monarchy waa the form of 
government, for which above all others God had himself ex- 
pressed a decided preference. This bold statement of the jut 
divinum had never been made even by the most daring 
Tudors, although they had acted commonly enough upon its 
principles. It was readily adopted, however, by his son 
Charles, who was, no doubt, strengthened in the impression 
by the sight of absolute supremacy in Spain and the predi- 
lections of his French wife, Hcnrielta Maria; but he was 
unfortunate enough in taking up such a belief, and in acting 
upon it with all the earnestness of his nature, at a time when 
several influences were powerfully setting men's minds in the 
very opposite direction. Amongst these may be noticed the 
vehement and not always discreet searching of the Scriptures, 
which having first brought about the effectual questioning of 
the Romish dogmas in religion, induced also an inquiry into 
constituted authorities of all kinds, and a disposition to ques- 
tion every command of men until it could be proved to have 
some ground in the declared will of God. Joined with this was 
the now frequent study of ihe classic orators, from whose dis- 
courses strong contrasts of jiopular government and monarchy, 
under the names of /tteriy and tyranny, were constantly drawn. 
These speculative notions were inrigorated and rendered 
practically fonmdable by the increasing wealth of the trading 
towns, and the spirit of independence which it naturally en- 
gendered ; and, as if nothing should be wanting, the growing 
sturdineas of the commons was perpetually roused by the 
insolence of the royal retainers and the podtive acta of injus- 
ticfi which they ventured io commit- 
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3. The acceaeion of Cfairiea L wu )inil^ with delight ; baC 
Us very Brst parliament dkoirad plbnly thut the Eaglidu 
people were do longer to be niled by more iirbitmry power} 
for it exhibited throogluNit » tfint ot ditttnittt und resi«tatic4< 
deinsndedbol(ll7sredrenofgriaTiaoL's,and after aeittiogo^ 
only two rnontha wm mddenly diMolvcd by the king. The- 
next parliament in«sted.tiioagfainTKn, upon an inquiry into. 
the conduct of tlwroyel &TOnrit(^ the Duke of BuckiDghanv 
before voting the sapplles, and was al&o dUmiaeed. The tfaiid 
preMOted the funone Petition of Bigbt, in which they pruyed' 
ibr the rigfafs and libertiea of the ealgert, ettpccially in pcnoo' 
and goods, founding thor daima iip:>ii Magna ChariA and] 
the statute of Edwud L, de laUayia non concfdendo, to, 
which Charles was at length oompcJled to giro a rdaetaHt 
uaent This great act was passed on the 7th of Jmc^ IMB. 
On the re-assembling of parliament in 16S0, aftor'Haa 
violent quarrels, the king reaolved, with the he^ «f lii 
fiiTOurites, Laud and Strafford, to do withoot mdi nMotiagi 
altogether — a determination which he wu not nilhwri to 
retract till the year 1640. During this intern!, the loBg 
series of unhappy events occurred which an reoorded i> 
every history — the tyranny of the ministen ; the illegal 
levying of rates and tnxee, and imposition of extraordinBij 
fines * ; the rcdurnption of obsolete forest li^ta, and 
forcible imparking of private estates, for the nse of die 
king ; the revival of oppressive monopolies ; the severe 
punishments inflicted upon all who questioned any royal 
claim, real or pretended ; and a thousand acts of overbearing 
authority, which nt length roused the nation to resistance, and 
gave a spirit to tlic " Long Parliament," upon which Charles 
and his advisera liad not eiifficiently calculnted. Previous to 
calling this celebrated parliament, the king had conceived the 
idea of summoning the great council of peers of the realm 



• The celebrated lax of aliip-monej, wLii'li liocl Wn long luiiued in 
England, was hiinhMl ii]) by William Xoy, Iho Atloroey-gcneral, in 16S4. 
The twdve judges were aluo tndiii'cd to dudiiru thni in a case of necMii^ 
the king might impose tliia tax, and that he was hiuL'clf tlie aole jndge 
of iuch nccewity. 
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the old feudal Magnum Concilium — to meet at York, but li 
soon abandoned 80 visionary a conceit. 

4. At the opening of the aeeeloD of 1640 tbere 
liave been three distinct parties arrayed upon the popul 
side — first, those who tlieliked the present acts of goveniineni 
but thought tliat the ancient institutions possessed a remedial 
power within themselves, and, above all, that royalty was still 
something sacred: these were such men as Clarendon, Falkland, 
Colpepper, and Capel. Next, were those who thought tlmt 
royalty should be retained, indeed, in form, but that the poli- 
tical preponderance should be pla^^'ed (as at the present day) 
in the House of Commons — siich as Hampden, Uollis, Pym, 
&c. Last of all came the fierce republicans, Ludlow, Har* 
riDgton, Vano, and Milton, with their less ardent followers, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Lambert, &c. ; who were for au entire and 
perfect democracy. But these two last parties were much 
mixed up together, and at different stages of the contlict the 
same men, according to their poitieular constitution of mind, 
often expressed very different opinions. With the political 
Btruggles, also, of the day, religion was deeply Intermingled, 

id often displayed itself in the wildest esceesea of fanaticism 
the one side, and the blindest devotion to the established 

'Stem on the other. 

The first great constitutional question was brought he- 
jfore the House by John Pym, in the well-known impeacK- 
incnt of the Earl of Strafford for attempting to subvert the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom. It must be owned that 
this alleged offence came in no way under the statutes of 
treason, on which condemnation was sought; and so tlie Com- 
mons evidently felt, for they changed his impeachment into a 
bill of attainder, under which he perished on the 12th of May, 
1641. By the same process Archbishop Laud, nearly four 
'ears after, was also brought to the block. In 1642 all 

leasures were fioally broken between the king and his parlia^ 
inent, and both parties cntnisted their cause to the bloody 
decision of a civil war. 

The next great constitutioiul question is the trial of 
King Charles — a sovereign by hja subjects— which occurred 
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in Jainury 1648-49. On the 1« of tlmt moath k «M 
•fudged by the CommoDs, tbit hj tha timAMfeental lAn of 
the lanJ it ia treuon in ^-Ung of Kngland, for the tiras 
beiog, to levy war agunst the {kirliumcnt nnd kingdom ; sat 
on thmt ground a high ooart of jiigtir« wiis erected for thS- 
trial of the unfortunate Charlee. It is clear tliat this chaigt- 
of 4ieason was utterly gronndleBiH, for all Btatiitca a^net thiF 
crime were origimdly nude to protect the king and not tM 
■ufaject} and therefore thrir wLoIe right to proceed agaiiut 
their monarch must rest upon the aUeged necessity of self^ 
preservation, which, it hka Ytetp contended, wa» then bo strong 
M to annol all poutire lawai 

7. The state bei^ now &iiiy pboed i^ die haakt Am 
*< the people are^und^Gbd, the ori^rf'dlJMt^inrflr,"«^ 
that " the Commons of England, in pai&Mttt Birtiiililiit 
being ohosen by representing tlie pec^le, h«Te dw se^niH 
power in this nation"^ their acta hanngthe fbrOBof kvl* 
bind all men, withoat requiring the oonaent of eather Idng-V 
house of peers*, and a new Great Seal bdng SaoDtlBf ocdond 
in their name, the republicans might (one wonU tiunk) Iwn 
had it all their own way, but that their arlntrsrj oondiiBtti 
dissensions, and uncertainties, gave room for the bdd dna^ 
tain, Oliver Cromwell, to step in and end the dispute by 
seizing supreme power under the bashful title of Ijord Pn^ 
lector. The legislation of CromweO was scarcely so ad- 

* A K>rt of malic-Bhifl: Iloase of Lords wu afterwards establUte^ H 
being found impossible to carrj on the gOTernment with one nngle im- 
aponsible chamber. The tenure was intended to be for life ^ike tin 
present French Chamber of Peers), but the real nobles of the Und re- 
fused, with yerj few exceptions, to sit in so uncertain and debased an 
•Memblj. 

t Hnrdljr was the king dead until the parliament, which had clamo&rad 
so loudljr against bis tjrannj, revived all its worst pobta, without tt» 
plea of diviDe authoritj upon which Charles had so boldly taken hu itaod. 
Thus they made it treason to atErm, in speech or writing, that tli« Commm- 
wealth waa unlawful, usurped, or tyrannical, or to deny the nipiaBaey 
of parliament — treated insignificant sayings as capital offencM, cwiwrtad 
rimple sedition into high treacon, and shackled the press ■■ nlnsdj sa 
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mirable aa his actions in the field; but his forci^ policy was 
perfect, and at home he introduced some of the greatest legal 
reforms, euch as the establishment of new trials, the abolition 
of feudal tenures, and, in Ireland, the fonnation of the Civil 
Bill Courts, which were revived at the beginning of the last 
century with very great advantage to that country. 

8. At the Restoration of the monarchy in 1660, all^he 
laws of the Commonwealth were, of course, held as void, and 
nothing to be of force beyond the last act of parliament to 
which Charles I. ha<l given his assent in proper form, previously 
to leaving London in 1(542. The most important reforms 
had, indeed, been carried before that date ; as, the necessity 
of holding parliaments after an interval of three years at 
farthest, the regulation of the privy council, and tlie abolition 
of the Court of Star Chamber and of High Commission, the 
declaration of the illegality of ship-iuoney, the reform of 
the stannary courts, the limitation of the forest laws, and the 
discontinuance of compulsory knighthood, which (with other 
more questionable changes) had left but little of permanent 
legislation for the republican government to attempt. The 
consequence, however, of tlie late teiTible outbreak of the 
people was, that in the roign of Charles II. the privileges of 
the subject were somewhat more respected, and the royal 
prerogative was carried higher in principle than in practice. 
No illegal taxation was attempted, no effort made to revive 
tyrannical courts; and, although both judges and jury were 
often more submissive to the court than justice would permit, 
yet the regular channels of law were well defended by the 
high spirited members of the bar. Towards the chiao of his 
reign, however, Charles grew more arbitrary, Mn' 
and the power of the crown became once ni'" 
for a time. 

9. The crown did certainly try l<i ' ' 
activity of the press, but in thi» it h:i.l ' 
of all former reigua, (in which nniblij 
lished without a license,) but ' 
which had hud severe rcsul 
mdalous and unlicensed p:, 
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:'. -Vis .rlrr^i 'hn? no itinrmg «koaki be c ai i ied on any 
71-^7- 'ii;' in ^Be rirj •:-[ L#?c»i»>a and the two muTersitieey 
mi ill L« tiiL.c pruitcr? wens c«> enter into m bcmd <tf 30(ML 
-• : ::• zr.:iz izv thf^g Agnirygc the gOTemmenty or without 
:>.-r iizi^t ■.:" :?.»: 11:"-.. r. -r-r. a: lea&t. of the liceiiser\ on tbe 
::":!T--:Lj-r- in ailiiti-.n. :«• ieir own, 

IJL- l.iTT V -v^ Rc-::rir:-:ti mertelT reviveij the old restrio- 

m 

:". -• --;• - ;r.l: j-riTr^i ">.rk^- T^'erlrving. perhaps, a little move 
:ij-. . -l-7>- :"-■_- 'Trr-cj :>::ii whom ei:h class of books was to 

T'zu*. bi-iiks on the GC*mmon law were 
I. ri '."Lincellor, chief justices, or duet 
. r. 1':.-" r-.- ■: r inlilr? of -tiite- bv one of the aecretariee of 
z'.r.:: . n '-■.•: r-j'. ir-r. "'- v ih^e carl nur^hal. or bv Garter and one 
•■.rl.-r: .:" :"..-. '^.ir.^-r-iZ'irzjis : an-I all other b*:>ok5^by the Arch- 
il??. ' ■ :* C jr.:.?' MTV :t :he Bbhop ot' London. Printing 
^i.7 likvA:^.- r-.Tir.::':'! to LonJi-n. the universities, and one 

Tr-L?* 11 Y.rk :-.r '.-.-.ki i.f divinirv. when Julv licensed bv the 

* • ■ ■ • 

ar*::/ irh p. Th':=e invMiou* regulations eontinaed to the 
tioj ■.: iLe Revolucion- 

1 1 A An inijortant change was now made in the case of rojral 
pr'xrlaaiatioD: selling aiMe the law. a practice which almost 
entirelv cea?eil attor the Restoration : and with this also dis* 
appoarel ill»?gal imprisonment, the use of tonure, and the 
CiXrrcion o( juries bv tine or imprisonment, which last was 
scarcely ever atiompted unJer Charles II. Both Lords and 
Commons ti>jk aJvanrajro of thi* new state of thin<rs to extend 
their pjwer and privileges beyond their ancient limits. The 
Lordsy in particular, succeeded in gaining the ultimate juris- 
diction in causes brought before them by writs of error from 
the comniun Liw c 'iirt*. ir.id in apj-CLils from the Court of 
Chancerv. — a v'.^hi whi-i-li livl l'^.-l.'iii't:J to them at a verv 
ancient date, either :is rc|'re-0!ira:ivo* -jf the whole parliament, 
or of the uld aula roj'm, ur a? dt.leg:irv? of the crown, but 
which had lain d«jnn:int fr«.»in th»r iKiciiuiincr uf the loth cen- 
tury till toward:? the end of tht- lr>th. The Commons also 
establiished their right of l»eing. wa only the originators, but 
the entire framcrs, also, of all monuy bills, and of all clauses 
in any bills imposing pecuniary burdens upon the subject. 
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Grants of supply appear to have been anciently made by the 
two Houses, separately; nor was it till the middle of the 14th 
century that they began to join in such grants^ nor till nearly 
two centuries later that these generally assumed a complete 
legislative form. Under Elizabeth and James I. the usual enact- 
ing words were, that the Commons made the grant with the 
assent of the Lords ; but in the first parliament of CharlM I- 
the Commons began to recite the grant in the preamble Is if 
it were wholly their own, and in the enacting words to intro- 
duce the name of the Lords as in other statutes, which has 
continued to be the practice ever since. 

11. The application of the money granted was in ancient 
times left entirely (with a few exceptions) to the king and 
his ministers. Special appropriations to particular purposes 
grew more common under Henry VIL and Henry VIII., 
and were carried with a very high hand by the parliament 
under James I. and Charles L Cromwell would permit no 
such clauses of appropriation in his supplies ; but after the 
Kestoration a precedent was again established, and was 
generally followed throughout the reign of Charles IL, 
although it was dropped under James IL After the Revo- 
lution it once more became the practice, and in the 9 & 10 
Will. III. may be found the first instance of a general appro- 
priating act for the whole session, such as is now in use. 

12. The representation of the people in the Lower House, 
as it remained down to the Union with Scotland, was com- 
pleted within this period, the right of returning members 
being granted by statute, in 1672, to the county and city of 
Durham, and in 1673, by charter, to the borough of Newark, 
which was the last instance of the crown exercising its an- 
cient prerogative of creating a parliamentary borough.* The 
charters of nearly all the corporations were wrested from them 
by Charles IL, in 1683, and self-legislation, for a time, en- 

* In the reign of Charles IT. the political designations of Whig and 
Tory came into common use, the first being taken from the Scotch 
CoYcnanters, who were so called from a Scotch word signifying sour 
htUtermilk, and the latter from the Xrish rapparees, who uaed the word 
*"aree, give me — i.e. if our money — in the coarse of their depredations. 

T 4 
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tirvly BUipendcd ; nor were they afterwards restored withoal 
con^iilcmble cxnctions. 

i:t. The arbitrary disposition of James II., and its results, 
arc tiw well known to require repetition. The project of that 
utonnrch undoubtedly Wiis, to reduce nil the business of the 
Blnte under hie own control, and to make both l^islative and 
euMitivo iMwcr centre in the sovereign. Possibly be might 
hl\^'e met with more success in this scheme, but for his natural 
wnikncdS and detested inclinntions towards popery, which at 
lcn{;th miwd the nation boilily ag-oinat his authoiity, and 
pliicod in hi? ^tead a sovcrci^ who was willing to abide by 
the i\>ii!<titiilion iindor which he cucrciacd his power. 

14. The curliest entry in the journals of the Commons, 
rt'lnting to the iiriiitin<; of any parliamentary papers, is on 
the 'MH\\ July. lt!41, when tlic House ordered certmn resolu- 
tions to l>e |iriiitiHl ; thon<rh before that time some of its pro- 
lH.H^Iill••!> wen.' ]>nilwl>ly made public in some way or other. 
Ill U>sii-1 Ik ^i-iier.il urder whs issued for printing the votes 
and ptMeeeiliii<r!< of tli<^ Houm^, a custom which has never since 
bivii inlerrniilwl, sinv oneo in 1702. This was a great tribute 
t<> |iul>tie iipiiiii<n, which, indeed, wiis eagerly cultivated on all 
Mv* frmn the day on vvhieli the Long Parliument was opened, 
niul wbiili h:is f\ci- siiiee continued the best check and safe- 

i-i>ii[ii»;uiiv of miiMtintinii trustees to preserve 
'iiiiiiL;\'m Mill liii his is Aitd ti) h:ive been invented by Sir 
)i1iiut'> liiulL;iii:ui :iiiil Other eniini-iit connscl during the 
nil null. ■«.> ;i» In ■ioeiiiv in I'lniilv siltlenients a provision for 
l.et\iuuv,'hil.li>-u ol':..i iiu.>iKK>d'ni;in-ia-e, who, before, were 
iii'iTv of ihe iciiLiiit t'oi- lite- A s|«;ciea of 
itk'tl leiise ami rele:ist'. which is now the 
come into general use. 
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cise of the royal prerogative in direct opposition to the law of 
the land, is one of the most curious instances of the great 
cliange in the idea of sovereign power now effected by the in- 
dependent parliament of England. With the use of the tor- 
ture, also, disappeared the tyrannical questioning of juries 
for their verdicts, the frequent exclusion of oral testimony, 
and other injurious interferences of the prerogative witl^ie 
ordinary course of law. * ^ 

Torture had been applied, down to the close of Elizabeth, 
to the investigation of all kinds of crimes; but after that 
time it was chiefly confined to state offences. Its favourite 
instrument was the dreadful rack, or break, traditionally said 
to have been introduced under Henry VL by John, Duke of 
Exeter, constable of the Tower, whence it was called the 
Duke of Exeter's Daughter. A milder punishment was in- 
flicted by Skevington's gyves, which compressed the victim 
closely together, whilst the rack distended his whole frame in 
the most painful manner. In 1588 the manacles were intro- 
duced, and soon became the most usual mode of torture, but 
their precise character is not well understood. A variety of 
instruments of torment are still shown in the Tower, taken, 
it is said, out of the Spanish Armada, but at all events admi- 
rably suited to the gloomy dungeon wherein they appear, and 
in which half-starvation, and the horrid cells called Little 
Ease and the Rats' Dungeon (the latter placed below high 
water mark and totally dark, so that the rats crowded in as 
the tide rose,) added to the sufferings of the poor victim when 
released for a brief space from the fell grasp of the prison- 
ministers. Torture was not abolished in Scotland till 1708 ; 
in France till 1789 ; in Kussia till 1801 ; in Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg till 1806 ; in Hanover till 1822 ; nor in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden tiU 1831 ! 

16. Several other legal changes were made under the 
Commonwealth, which may be briefly enumerated. The old 
report books and other law books were ordered to be trans- 
lated into English, (which was never executed, however,) and 

* A barbarous practice prevailedf however, f<xr a long time after, 
namely, the selling of criminals, 'whose sentence had been commuted to 
^ransporUiiioii, as slaves in the American plantations. 
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all law proceedings were hereafter to be conducted in the same 
laniTHasc, and the writino« to be executed in the oommon 
character, and not in court hand ; this order was reversed at 
the Restoration, and, although enforced again in 1730, luu 
never been universally approved of. In 1653 an act was 
passed, appointing in every parish a registrar of births, 
dcatlis, and marriages, to be chosen by the resident house* 
holders, and allowing marriages to be contracted before jus- 
tices of the peace, by a simple declaration of the parties 
that they took each other for man and wife, which has since 
Ixjcn re-enacted in 1836. The Court of Chancery was atone 
time proposed to be abolished, and was, in fact, limited in ite 
jurisdiction ; and the court of wards and liveries (which took 
cognisance of the feudal exactions of the crown) was entirely 
put down, and all tenures in capttennd knights' fees abolished 
— an alteration which was afterwards allowed to remaia 
Tlic introduction of fresh trials and of special juries is also 
tniccd to this time. 

With the Kcstoration came several new laws — such as 
the corporation act, passed in 1661 (by which all persons 
holding munici])al offices were required to take the Lord's 
Supper according to the forms of the established church, 
and abjure the solemn league and covenant and the law- 
fulness of taking up arms under any pretence whatsoever 
ag:\inst the king^ ; the several acts for conformity mentioned 
under the head of religion ; an act by which the soliciting or 
procuring more than twenty petitions to the king or parlia- 
ment, for alterations in church or state, unless the petitions 
had been j>revi(>Uii'ly agreed to by tlircc justices of the peace 
or the ni:ij(»nty of. the county ^xrnnd jury, was made ]ninish- 
able by fine and iiuprisonnirnt ; and one which declared the 
c*)nnnan(l of the militia, and of all .<ca and land forces, and 
j)lac('.- of .-trcuLTthj to be the undoubted riLrlit of the crown. 

The trrcatest constitutionjil measure under Charles IT. is the 
celebrated Habeas Corpus Act (31 Car. II. c. 3.). The prac- 
tice of takinir bail for persons accused of felony was, indeed, 
known in Kngland from the earliest times, and writs of habeas 
eoq)US may be traced back to the reign of Henry VI. At 
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that period, however, it was only used between subject and 
subject; but under Henry YII. it seems to have been employed 
even against the crown ; and, in the time of Charles L, was held 
to be an admitted constitutional remedy. In 1679, however, 
it was put into a more distinct and perfect form, and the 
great privilege of being released upon bail until trial in all rea- 
sonable cases was finally secured to the subject. The wq| de 
hcBretico comburendo was abolished in 1677, and several ^^- 
lations made with regard to wills, which have all been re- 
cently altered by 1 Vict. c. 26. 

17. The national revenues were very much increased 
during this period, both by the introduction of new modes of 
taxation and by the greater productiveness of the old. The 
average annual income of James L, indeed, itom. all sources — 
crown lands, feudal prerogatives of purveyance, wardship, 
&C., customs' duties of tonnage and poundage, parliamentary 
supplies, sales of titles of nobility, patents of baronetcy, 
and of monopolies (which last were abolished by statute 
in 1623), extraordinary aids (levied for the last iame in 
1612), loans, benevolences, fines, and foreign monies — did 
not exceed 600,000/., and by the year 1610 he had managed 
to get into debt to the amount of 300,0002. 

The parliamentary subsidies granted to Charles I. were at 
all times inconsiderable, but the growth of commerce nosed 
the customs' duties to the annual sum of 500,0002. -Ship- 
money is calculated, for four years that it was levied, to have 
produced 200,000/. a year, to which were added the dispensa- 
tions from the penal laws against popery, and many other 
forced and irregular exactions. His entire annual revenue, 
from 1637 to 1641 inclusive, has been estimated at not less 
than 895,000/. Government lotteries (first established in 
1569) were sometimes resorted to during these reigns to raise 
money for particular expenses. 

18. After the breaking out of the civil wars the king raised 
money by pawning the crown jewels, and by laying assess- 
ments on those parts of the country where his authority was 
m admitted, as well as by the voluntary contributions of his 
orents. On the other hand, the parliament exacted large 
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rul^i'iie^r ikiA'i Trp^WtA greai d>>mzioD5 frucn the e&tlmaaan of 
tFi': [•rr'^pl-r ; arjd. ai kn^b. 1&>1 vn a regular moDtUy aareag 
Ui.r::i7. -arhkh -jf ::=clz p^.•JQCc•i % far lai^er revenue than had 
«:v^r l^.r^'^re r^ern C'.'Il-eote^l from all •.•iher sources put together. 
A n'.'W lax ft^IIc'i ihr: Excise, oHziiuJlr placed upon beer, wine, 
toWy:- <, ^uijGkr. dkO.. aiii afierwazU? u[<»n bread, meat, salt, and 
othtr :if:Or-?ur:-:?, w-ii first iiEsf<t5«?l in 1643, and produced 
fji/)Jfi**L a v*rar. C'.«al2 were als*j ful-k-cted to a dntr, and 
th': j.rl';<: i^^ ori»r ri*r?:»l a w^vk was exaotel Kt six vears from 
f:\*:rv iri'li-.i'liial. The P...r! Office. fir?i estaMI-hed in 1635, 
broii;:lit in alr^ui 1 <•,<»• hi/, a year, an*! the old feudal preroga- 
tiv<:- wrFf- fiot wh^^Ilv ahiiiJone*! till 1656. The sale of crown 

m 

ikwl f;!iijri:h V.iwU, and the scquestratiuD? of livings and private 
f:^MiU:r, with COM i pill H^Pk' k^an^. &c.. swelled the parliamentary 
rf:\'<:unf: to the immense sum of 4.4(lH3.i.KX>/. per annum. This 
r:rtirxjat<^ iiiurt, h«iwever. he received with caution as coming 
f'roiji a royali-t'.r [H.-n. The war certainly did not swallow up 
tho whol'r, wliatcver may have been its amount, but when it 
iH /!Oii-i'K;n:d that the meml>ers voted themselves weekly 
wa;r^-, and frequently held valuable offices, which were all 
|iaid for oiit of the public revenue, our astonishment at the 
r:ori-:umiiTion of .ro lar^^e an income amidst such confused 
tim*;-^, will hardly be .-ro great. Cromwell's income, as Pro- 
tef:tor, i-^ stated to have been about 1,9CM),(K)0/., which was, 
;it :dl evfnt-, better di.-[>enrfed than that of the parliament. 

10. With the Ue.-toration properly begins the modem 
hif^Uirv of the revenue. The re^rular income of the crown 
wtiH now raided from the cur^toms' <Iuties, (of which the Great 
St!itut<' of the 12tli Car. IF. i^ the foundation^; the excise 
upon \)tf'i\ :il«", and oiIht rn|n<»r- >*M within the kingdom; 
and hi':iilii-nion'\ , \Nlii<Ji wa-j hxicd at tia' rate of 2.«. on 
iv< TV lir<-, h«artli ancl .-tovc; in all dwi-ilinir-liouses worth more 
than 20.S. p<j- annnni. I>«;-id(s tlicsu three givat branches, 
whi' li w< r»' conrrncd for lilc, th<n.' wliv the crown lands, 
worlli about loo.ooo/. a v«'ar; lir.-t-rruit.--, and tenths of bene- 
iir« ■'., tin- po.-t. <»fll<'r, and a variety of other miscellaneous 
\i^'Ulr^ not. alwavH ol a creditable kind. Four subsidies were 
\i\n'.\\'\m\ granted In* parliament (for the last time, however,) in 
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1663; assessments, poll and property taxes, were also laid on, 
and the stamp duty was first imposed in 1 67 1 . From all sources 
Charles II. may have derived an average income of 1,800,000/. 
a year. His expenses were, however, necessarily greater 
than in former periods, a regular naval and military force 
being now kept up at all times, and a variety of debts fidling 
heavily upon his shoulders. The king's debt (or, as we shigpld 
now call it, the national debt) amounted in 1676 to about a 
million and a half (if we may take the 100,000/. interest then 
paid as being at 6 per cent), the greater part of which seems to 
have consisted of money unjustly seized in 1672 by the shutting 
up of the exchequer (an act which amounted to an avowed 
national bankruptcy), and upon which interest was paid to 
the owners till the close of the reign« The expenses of the 
civil list were at that time estimated at about 500,000/. a 
year ; but in this the judges' and ambassadors' salaries, and 
the expenses of managing the excise and customs were 
included. 

20. The financial history of this reign was distinguished 
by the appropriation of the parliamentary supplies (mentioned 
in page 327), and by the abolition of the ancient practice of 
self-taxation amongst the clergy, which, although the houses 
of convocation were revived at the Restoration, was willingly 
given up by them in 1664. In return they were allowed to 
vote at the election of knights of the shire. 

Under James II. the revenue increased considerably;- and 
in 1688, it is said to have amounted to more than 2,000,000/., 
which was carefully and economically expended by that 
monarch, although he had the large number of 30,000 regular 
troops in pay in England alone, besides a powerful navy to 
support. 
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.8. At the date of James' acccMiua tn the throne of En^ 
land the great body of Puritana iu thin country^ do not wem 
to tave adopted either the preabyterian principle of chnrcfa 
govemiuentt or even the whole of the Scotch notiMia of rite* 
■ad ceretnoDieH in public woreUp. They were not, indeed, a« 
^l a considerable body, ncfr -was any open profession of mc- 
tarianism tolerated by law. Only 800 ministers (much leas 
l^ai) one-tenth of the clergy), ajid those confined to one- 
half of the kingdom, signed the famous Jfillenary Pethion 
(presented to King James on hie first entrance into London). 
and their demands were only for some minor reforms in the 
Church service. In the beginning of the following year ( 1 604) 
a great conference was held at Hampton Court between neuHy 
twenty bishops and other dignitaries on the one tiide, and four 
Puritan preachers (Doctors Reynolds and Sftarkes from Ox- 
ford, and Knewstubbs and Chatterton from Cambridge) oiV 
the other, with the king himself as moderator. 




Tha Foritana deouutded that the Book of Common Prayer 
should be revised, and the square mp and mrpUce, sign of tlte 
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cross In baptism, baptism by women, churching of women, 
confirmation, use of the ring and certain expressions lotctiar- 
riage, reading of the Apocrypha, and bowing at the name 
of Jesus, laid aside ; non-residence, pluralities, and bishops 
holding livings in cammendam *, abolished, along with unw- 
cessary excommunications, and the Issuing of ecclesiastical 
censures by lay chancellors. They required, further, the 
introduction of the high Calvlnlstic Articles of Lambeth 
(prepared by Whitglft In 1594), of a new and longer 
catechism, a new translation of the Bible, the suppression 
of unlawful and seditious books, the planting of learned 
ministers in every parish, the establishment of clerical meet- 
ings for prophesying (reading and expounding the Scrip- 
tures) every three weeks ; and, finally, that all the clergy of 
each diocese should meet In an episcopal synod, where, under 
the presidency of the bishop, such matters might be heard as 
could not be determined in the subordinate assemblies. This 
last proposition savoured a little of moderate presbyterlanlsnif 
and drew from James the hasty exclamation, that " a Scottish 
presbytery agreed with monarchy as God might with the 
devil!" In fine, the poor Puritans were dismissed to the cold 
looks and abusive reception of their disappointed party with 
no better comfort than the royal aphorism, '^ No bishop, no 
king ! " 

A few alterations were, indeed, made soon after in the 
Liturgy, and the catechism was lengthened by the addition 
of an article on the sacraments; but this was done by a 
royal proclamation, in which men were admonished not to 
cxi)ect any farther alterations, and strict conformity In all 
things was absolutely commanded. 

4. The chief result of this conference was, however, the 
new translation of the Bible (the same that we now use), for 
the execution of which the king's commission, directed to 

* All preferments which a clergyman may have previously held be- 
come void the moment that he is consecrated bishop. By the favour of 
crown, however, he may continue to hold such livings in commendam, 
'U proper pastors be provided for Aem, which holding may be made 
temporary or perpetoaL 
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fif^y-four of the moat emiaent dirines of both umwrnnatitat 1^ 
inueS in 1604. The work ma not Mtnally tMgwv hvwvM 
till 1606, when the number of trHuIaton had I 
br death, to forty-seTen ; and it was flninhed and autf - 
tr 1611. It vaa founded uptm the Pufcer^ cr ] 
Bible, from which the vcruon of the Faahns in ifae Boa 
of Common Prayer is still retuned. 

5. But whilst Jamee oontiniied exoee^ng^y biMm '<MMI 
the Puritans, he manifested great tandenwH towardi ^'■V*! 
(of which he professed, indeed, to aUior cUeflj the poMoi 
part), although he did not hinder hit flnt parliaaant froi 
confirming the severe statutes of the preoedi^ i«gn> Wha 
tolemtion he might afterwards have shown, the teniUa mb 
break of the Gunpowder Plot interfered eflbetoally to p 
immediately after which, besides the fining, i 
and execution of many individual Roman Catholioi^ t 
oppressive laws were enacted agunst the wbcde ba^. Kl 
popish recusant was to appear at court, to live in If^oi^o 
within ten miles of the city, or to remove, upon anj nncnina 
more than five miles from bis hone without a ipaidal TSamm 
signed by at least four ma^tratea. ~ None wwe to praotw 
in surgery, physic, or law, to act as judge, clerk, or «ffioer, ii 
any court or coqutratioD, or perform the office of w^ipjnjjt 
trator, executor, or guardian. Evoiy Boman Catholic ne 
glccting to Iinvc liia oliikl baptized by a Protestant ministei 
within a month of ita birth, was to pay lOOt, and ML if hi 
buried any one olj^cwbcrc tbnn in a churchyard. If h< 



kept Itoiiian Catlmlic serviints, hi 
and the same sum for crcry guest 
be iniglit wiali U> cutertain. Ii 
in nil respects tscoraninnicatptl' 
eeaspd with regard to him — life 
bp broken open and soarclicd, 
"having any relation to his idnlii 
Ilia liorscs and arms takun nwuy at 1 
A new oath of allcgluncc was ali 
rcnunc" Vc Icm]wir(il po\v<r i 
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fused this oath might be imprisoned for life, and their personal 
property and rental confiscated. Those who complied were, 
however, still subject to the former penalties, until they had 
completely recanted their ancient faith and become professed 
members of the Church of England as by law established. 

6. One fashion of the good old times of popery this protest- 
ant king was, however, not unwilling to revive, namely, the 
burning of heretics, for two unfortunate Arians or Socinians 
were consumed in the fires of Smithfield, a.d. 1612-1613. 
A third victim was ready for the flames, but the feeling of the 
people was now so averse from these horrid executions, that 
the lawyers questioned the legality of the proceedings, and the 
bishops doubted whether they were really useful to the Church. 
" The king accordingly," says Fuller, " preferred that heretics 
hereafter should silently and privately waste themselves away 
in prison!" Nor would our gracious monarch have confined 
his burning zeal within his own dominions had he been per- 
mitted to exercise it elsewhere, for he arrogantly admonished 
the states of Holland that the Arminian heretic, Yorstius, 
deserved the stake, although he kindly left it to their own 
"Christian wisdom" whether they should burn him or not. 
Fortunately for the credit of our nation, James L was the last 
English monarch who signed the awful writ De htBretico 
comburendo. 

7. In the first convocation of tho clergy under James (a.d. 
1603-4) a book of canons was adopted to serve as a substitute 
for the old canon law, which had been swept away by the 
Reformation. These canons are 141 in number, and relate 
chiefly to the ofiScera and proceedings of the ecclesiastical 
courts — the ordinary duties of ministers^ churchwardens, 
parish clerks, &c. — the observance of certain rites and cere- 
monies, and the imposition of the oatiA of allegiance and 
supremacy upon all clergymen, with afi assent to the Book of 
Common Prayer and the JThirty-nine Articles. For all 
offences against the establiriied form of religion excommuni- 
"^tion is largely denounced, concluding with a comprehensive 

thema against every man, whether of the clergy or laity, 

night deny the authority of the synod which produced 
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In tills work, however, the king's supremacy is still rigidly 
maintained, at least in civil matters, and the pope anathemap- 
tised as antichrist for interfering with it ; but this resulted 
from what the Presbyterians would have called an Erastian 
view of the supreme power of the civil magistrate to rule all 
churches within his dominions, and to punish ecclesiastical 
officers for the abuse of their spiritual offices. On this point 
the Presbyterians and Independents quarrelled very bitterly 
at all times. 

9. The active zeal of Primate Bancroft extended itself even 
to the Channel Islands, where the French churches Imd long 
enjoyed, without molestation, a kind of Presbyterian consti- 
tution, and which James himself had guaranteed to protect. 
He was successful in Jersey ; but in Guernsey a l)etter stand 
seems to have been made, and the archbishop was defeated. 
The great object, however, of both himself and the king was 
the final demolition of Presbyterian discipline in Scotland^ for 
which purpose a series of attacks upon its stronghold^ . the 
General Assembly, were planned and executed with equal 
dexterity and boldness. Its meetings were arbitmrily pro- 
rogued by the royal authority three times in rapid soocession, 
and when some of its members ventured, notwithstanding, to 
hold a sort of conference, they were prosecuted and convicted 
of high treason ; the sentence of death was, however, com- 
muted into perpetual banishment. The synods were some time 
after prohibited from assembling, as being seditious bodies, the 
bishops were restored to their temporalities (more nominally 
than really, however), and two courts of high commission 
erected at St. Andrew's and Glasgow, with the metropolitans 
at their head, and invested with arbitrary power of the most 
extensive kind. The Scottish clergy protested, but in vain, 
and old Andrew Melvil, their sturdiest advocate, was com- 
mitted to the Tower for four years, and only released on con- 
dition of his leaving the kingdom for ever. At length, in 
1610, an assembly of the kirk was held at Glasgow, which. 



gcftemed by its own pastor and officers, and confined in all respects to 
own members. For ordinations, however, and for missionary pur- 
•i a onion of pastors and of congregations is admitted. 
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U:iii<^ well i>:ickt*d by the crown, was iuduceil to reoogniae the 
kin<;*s ^iipreinacvy and the right of bishope to ordain and in- 
duct into churches whil;st the old powers of the presbyteries 
and uther church courts were contracted into as narrow a 
sjKicc a;4 |)o^iblc. These regulations were confirmed and 
ciilar^oil shortly after by the Scottish parliamenL 

Tlu' Si'Dttish i)rohites had not hitherto been ordained by 
lii>lM>[i.s l)ut now three of their number, Si)otswood9 Archbishop 
ot'Cilusi^ow. L:unl),liish(t[> of Brechin, and Hamilton of Gallo- 
w:iv, wore scut u[) to London, and received episcopal consc- 
cnition at tlic hands of the Bishops of London, Ely, and 
r»:iili, lu'ithcr York or Canterbury being allowed to meddle 
with the procedure, lest they should be supposed to be clium- 
iiiiX thi'ir ancient suiK?riority over the northern church. On 
tht'ir ri'turii to Si*otland these three consecrated Archbishcqp 
(iltMlstancs, and thou their other brethren, in the same man- 
WW as they had been onlained themselves, and from this 
SOUTH' the lino of bishops in the modem Scottish Episcopal 
dniri'h lias lu'on derived. 

10. Iinincdiiitciv after this event Bancroft died, and Dr. 
(icoi-t^o Abbot was appointed his successor, who, being of a 
lii^li C-alviuistio turn, was disposed to show more lenity to the 
Puritans. The Scottish i)Coi)le, too, were quiet, and bore 
even tiic celebration of such festivals as Easter without 
resistance or remark. In the general assembly of 1616, an 
uniform oihKt of Liturgy was ostensibly commanded to be 
read in ail kirks, with a new book of canons and confession 
of faith, to whieli hist all persons were hereafter to swear 
and set ti» tlieir hand. In the following year, however, the 
eleij:;v ventui\Ml apiin to j)rote.st, and with success, ag:iinst a 
proposed statuti* ;j:ivlnLjj the force of eeelesiastical law to all 
eiiaetnienls o( the k'wxis made with the advice (»f the arcli- 
iMshons an<l bi.^hops ; bill tliere their eimrage failed them, and 
the. most imporlaiit eeremonial diHerenees between the two 
^'hiirehes were at leiii^th completely altered without any eifec- 
^nal opposition. In their praetieal operation, however, neither 
P^^^Ky nor people were I'ouiul to a^ree, and then followed, as 
*'^ l*-ngland, susjicnsions, deprivations, fines, banishments, and 
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imprisonments fur non-conformity. In ahundance. The con- 
sequence was, that the people hegan to meet in secret a^nvcn- 
tieles, which, in their turn, drew down the must menacing 
and abusive proclamations. 

11. It may be observed that at this time Vxith Pre^b}*- 
terians and Episcopalians in Scotland were equally Calvinistic 
in doctrine, although in practice the latter may have .-fjmewliat 
modified that rigid system. Under Jamci^, indeed, any thing 
like Arminianism would at one time have met with no favour 
anywhere, and that monarch exerted himself very much to fsc- 
cure a profession of the strictest predestinarian principles at 
the great Protestant synod of Uort in Holland f A.U. \fi\H). 
Nevertheless the milder doctrine secretly made its way amongnt 
the Ei)iscopalian clergy, and even the king found the ghKjmi- 
ness of the high Calvinists so disagreeable, that he publishe 1 a 
book of sports for the encouragement of recreations on the 
Sunday, in open defiance of the Puritan principleii. By 
degrees, too, the force of political movements drove James 
into the patronage of Arminian divines, and Laud and others 
were promoted, whilst Abbot, the Calvinistic archbishop, fell 
into proportionate disfavour. The discussion of such [Xiints 
as predestination and election was even forbidden to mere 
parish ministers in the injunctions of 1622. In retaliation 
the Puritans loudly accused the court clergy of inclinations 
towards popery (always a convenient cry), and in this transi- 
tion-state the Church was left at the death of the royal theo- 
logian and the accession of his less fortunate son. 

12. The first years of Charles I. threatened Presbyterianism 
with a still lower fall than before, the general assemblies toeing 
totally prohibited in Scotland, and everything in the Hymxls 
and presbyteries controlled by their perpetual mrxlcnitorH, the 
bishops, so that the great body of the clergy was reduced to 
complete insignificimce. The Scottish primate, SiK^tswocKl, 
was also rebuked on account of his laxity, and c^iufornjity wa« 
urgently enforced on the ministers by the express denire of 
the king. The two great objects, indeed, of (Jharles, in re- 
lation to Scotland, were the recovery of tlie tithe.- and churcli- 
lands, and the impo.sition of a Latui^y upon the kirL The 
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first WW but a tiiffing matter,, fbr lie got notUiig bMk wift- 
out a suffioient eompenaation to the holden^ but ^ aeeoal 
act the whole kingdom in flames, and oontribnted ao Ktde to 
the niiirof both king and ehnidi in Ikttdand abo. Theiert. 
proposal for the introduotion of a Litoigj was naade in IMO^ 
at a convention of the clergy called for the espresi iwipM SS 
of considering how the whole Older of the Chorah of Bi^g^nd 
might be adopted. Nothing was done, however, till 16SS, 
when Charles went down to Edinburgh to be orowiiad, wad 
when, as Clarendon thinks, the simple Prayer Book of the 
English Church might have been carried without oppo atio n. 
The Scottish bishops, however, desired to have one of their 
own, and it was accordingly determined that a Idtugy wad 
Book of Canons should be drawn up in Sootlandf and re v i sed 
afterwards by Laud (now Archbishop of Canterbiuy)^ and Ibb 
brother prelates, Juxon and Wren* 

The Book of Canons was the first finished, and waa eo^ 
finned by royal letters patent in 1635, but, nnfortanately, 
without being first presented to any assembly of the eleigy> 
or even to the lords of the Scottish coundl, whilst^ monover, 
they enjoined a punctual compliance with a form of we c i hip 
which had not as yet been published. An unlimited extent 
was also assigned by these canons to the royal prerogative, 
which was declared to be according to the exact pattern of 
the kings of Israel, and some severe restrictions were laid 
upon ecclesiastics which they were not very likely to bear; 
besides many novelties in doctrine peculiarly offensive to the 
Scottish Kirk. All these circumstances tended to swell the 
storm which had so long been brooding, and was at length 
to break forth with so much fury. 

13. In 1636 the Liturgy was published, and its use 
enjoined by royal proclamation. An experiment was, how« 
ever, first made in the churches of Edinburgh, and a memor- 
able scene was the result. On the 23d of July, 1637, in St. 
Giles' Church, the dean of Edinburgh began to read the new 
service book before an immense crowd of people; the arch- 
bishops and bisiiops, the lords of session and the magistrates 
were all present by command; but scarcely had he b^;im 
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when the church was filled with outcries, juid the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, in BtriviDg to allay the tumult^ had a stool flung at 
his head by a woman named Jenny (jeddes, which happily 
was turned aside by a bystander. The city magistartes ex- 
pelled the rioters with mndi difficulty, and the aervioe was 
proceeded with, but the poor bishop, on learing the churchy 
was thrown down and neariy trodden to death. Similar 
scenes took place at other churches, both in the morning and 
afternoon. 

14. The severe measures adopted in consequence of these 
outrages only served to &n the flame which q>read rapidly to 
all classes of the community, and " Four Tables," or repre- 
sentative committees of lords, gentlemen, ministers, and 
burgesses, were soon established in Edinburgh, with sub-com- 
mittees in the country parts, which rapidly organised an 
extensive and powerful scheme of insurrection. The result 
was the general signing of the celebrated National Covenant, 
in which they undertook to maintain at all hazards the old 
form of worship and the confession of faith, as subscribed by 
James L and the people at large in 1580 and 1590.* This 
was followed by the meeting of the general assembly at 
Glasgow, in November, 1638, whidi publicly declared for 
unqualified Fresbyterianism, and deposed all the bbhofis 
forthwith, along with some of the more zealous Episcopalian 
clergy. 

From this time down to the conquest of the oonatry by 
Cromwell in 1651, the Kirk reigned sufH-eme, and, itself wholly 
uncontrolled by the state, ruled both the govemon and the 
people of the country with the most absolute sway. It is 
not surprising that amongst its tint demonstrations of freedom 
should be a tyrannical censorship of the press, severe laws 
against Fapistry, and diven most absurd and cruel enact- 
ments against ** the abundance and increase of witchcraft,^ 
under which numbers of poor creatures were burnt alive or 
otherwise executed. Even the proceedings which do it most 

^ Thb engagement was afVerwardi generally taken by the Engluh 
lans under the title of the " SoUnui League and Covenaot** 
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honour^ such as its efforts for the ftdvaiioeinent of Mtioil 
education, are marlced with the strong lines of qnriliMd donunft- 
tion, and the most perfect control over places of paUioednea^ 
tion was given to the presbyteries and other nonlnaiastiftal 
courts. In those palmy days, indeed, of Presbyteriaiiisniy it 
is impossible to avoid tracing the dose resemblance which its 
system of church government bore to that of its old eaemy^ 
popery, especially in their mutual intolerance of diaaent, db^ 
regard of the rights of the laity, and high assumptioiL of the 
divine right of ministers as independent of, or saperior to^ the 
civil power. All this was backed by the most pryii^ and 
intolerable espionage and interference with the domestks pet* 
vacy of all classes, compared with which auricular oomfeMiiOB 
was scarcely more effective and infinitely leas distxeanng; 

15. In the mean time matters were going on no leas un- 
favourably in England. Charles and his favourite Land weic 
bent upon enforcing conformity to the established Te^;iaDf 
and the courts of Star Chamber and High Commisaoo, with 
their accessaries, the pillory, the brand, and the scoofgcsi 
were kept in full employ.* The Puritans came in for the 
greater share of these severities, for after a few fines and 
other punishments in the early part of the reign, the Boman 
Catholics escaped farther persecution through the influence of 
the queen and their own strong professions of loyalty to the 
crown. This toleration unfortunately appeared to confirm 
the popular notion of Laud's semi-popish Arminianism, which 
his own love for striking forms and ceremonies did not fail 

* In particular may be mentioned Alexander Leighton, who for his 
" Zion*s Plea against Prelacy," was publicly whipped, placed in the 
pillory for two hours, had both ears cut ofl*, his nostrils slit, and was 
branded on the cheeks with the letters S.S. (or sower of sedition), after 
which he was imprisoned for life. Prynne suffered the same punishment 
ttoice for his " Uistrio-Mastix," an attack upon stage plays, which was 
supposed to reflect upon the queen, and Burton and Bastwick for writing 
seditious, schisniatical, and libellous books. In consequence of these 
persecutions, many persons left England and settled in North America, 
amongst whom were some of the Dutch and French congregations, whom 
the Duke of Alva, to the great benefit of our country, had formerlj 
driven into Enffland. ^ 
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to increase. The licensing of books was also conducted in a 
still more arbitrary manner than before, and Fox's Martyrs, 
Bishop Jewel's works, and other books formerly printed by 
authority, and much admired by churchmen, wefe now 
actually forbidden to be republished. 

At length the tone of the Puritans began to rise with the 
jirogress of political events and the success of their friends in 
Scotland, and the Long Parliament was not more distin- 
guished for its boldness in matters of civil than of ecclesiasti- 
cal government. The primate Laud was impeached and 
committed to the Tower *, whither he was soon followed by 
ten of the bishops, and two others were debarred of their seats 
in the House, for protesting against the legality of the acts com- 
mitted in their absence. Finally, on the 14th of February, 
1642, the whole episcopal order was formally incapacitated 
from sitting in parliament, and the courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission having been already abolished, the 
entire system of the Church was thus virtually severed from 
the State. A summary process of ejectment was also com- 
menced against the "malignant" clergymen, under various 
pretexts of immorality and scandalous offences, and numbers 
of pious and learned divines were driven from their cures, 
imprisoned, or obliged to leave the country. 

16. Presbyterianism had not as yet spread sufficiently in 
England to take at once the place of the Episcopal Church. 
Those who desired the total abolition of episcopacy were, at first 
indeed, few in number, and leaned rather to Independency than 
to a more regular form of dissent. For two years in consequence 
the country was left without any established form of worship, 
and the clergy read the Liturgy and continued the old cere- 
iiionies or not just as they pleased. The cathedral service 
was, indeed, everywhere put down, and an ordinance was 
issued by the parliament (in 1643) that all altars and tables 
of stone should be taken away, communion tables removed 
from the east end of the church, their rails pulled down, and 
nil candlesticks, tapers, and basins, standing upon them, taken 

* Laud wiis ke])t in prison till the lOdi of January, 1645, when he was 
publicly executed on Tower Hill. 
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general tokratian of all sects, though the Independents had 
8ome scruples about including popery and prelacr in the 
list. In the parliament and the army the dissenters carried 
the upper hand, and although Presbjterianism was partially 
established by way of experiment in 1646, and fixed without 
qualification in 1649, many difficulties were still presented to 
its general extension over the kingdom, and, in fact, it never 
did attain a perfect and universal establishment. Some of 
the benefices were still retained by the old Episcopalian in- 
cumbents, a considerable number were held by Independents, 
and a few by some of the minor sects encouraged by ChxMnwell^s 
general spirit of toleration. Even the laity seem to have occa- 
sionally been admitted to the pulpits if they only possessed an 
<' edifying gift" of utterance. At last, in March 1653, a board 
of Triers was appointed, thirty-eight in number, of whom 
part were Presbyterians, part Independents, and a few Bap- 
tists, to which was entrusted, without any instructions or 
limitations whatever, the power of examining, approving, or 
rejecting all persons that might be appointed to any living in 
the Church. Cromwell, indeed, represented this measure as 
really a restrictive one, but it e^dently sanctioned the opening 
of the Church to all, at least, of the sects represented in the 
board, which continued to sit and to exerdse its functions till 
a short time after the Protector's death. 

Cromwell, also, by his deputy Monk, enforced the principle 
of toleration in Scotland, much to the chagrin of the Pres- 
byterian clergy, who were at length put down by force of 
arms in 1652, and never dared to assemble again till their 
conqueror had ceased to exist. 

1 9. During the general stir and upheaving of all principles, 
civil and religious, in the 1 7th century, a swarm of sectaries, 
the ^^ maggots of corrupted texts," naturally arose, and made 
dissent tenfold more discordant than before. In 1646 no less 
than sixteen distinct and flourishing species arc enumerated 
hj Edwards in his " Gangrsena," a violent Presbyterian denun- 
•on of such unhallowed consequences of Church-revolt.* 

m were Independentfi, firownistff, Uillenarians, Antinomians, 
'jnniniaiM, Libertines, Familiste, Enthusiasts, Seekers, Per- 
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T.'-v ;a iolenoc rf^ihe Presbvterian amiv-chaplaiiifl, who^ when 
li.ty had gox inti ^<xh1 livings^ did not care to go out any 
2:^ 7\ *« iih their regiment^ gAve the^ 'innovatore great op* 
|>-'r:i:n::y. 'vrhich they did^ftl fail to improve, and the armj 
in c*?»n*iwtnoe -became entirely sectarian, and soon drove the 
n:. re I rlirly is:>js;n;er< to the wall. The result of this vic- 
: ry \v.> a ri i^::! of general toleration, popery and prelacy 
a:w;i\> ixv|-:t-il. which Lifted till the Kestoration, a space of 

i"\ The yrlnv^j'lo of rt-Hgious liberty was maintained by 
> i/.o wr::c7* on iho Continent soon after the Reformation, 
] ;n i> !i!>i A>Mr;ion in En^rland, at least on a wide and 
Li-.ior.il >.":*i!i\ \vn? in a work of Leonard Busher, entitled 
'■ K', ■:.:•. 'V.5 Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of Conscience, long 
?::-. \- I ^l^L•:^.:o.^ to King Janic? and hi? High Court of Parlia- 
m.r.t." wh:.^!- wa* tir>: printeil in 1614, and ngain in 1646. 
The nr>: f':i:^hrof a religion? Kxly uj^on this principle is 
rail :o liavo Ki-n Roger AVilliaiiis. a clergyman of the Es- 
T::l.]ishc\l iMuiroh, but who having embraced Puritan vittws, 
eiiii^raTol. in If'^Sl. to the vouthfiil eolonv of Massachussetts 
in N\w Knglanil. There, however, he found as little peace as 
at liome. and l-ciniz banisheil from the settlement ^'asadis- 
tiirbor oi x]w ]H\ice t-f the ehureh and common wealth,*^ he re- 
tire 1 to Khi^le Uhunl with a few followers, and commenced the 
I'l;ri:ati''n still known by the name of Proviilence. A charter 
wa- ol.taiiu'd fiT thi> colony in I64ii, and another in 1062, 
frn:n Charier II., iii whiolitlie most unrestrietctl religious frec- 
<l«'iii was soouroil bv the e.Ncrtions of Williams, and which 
j'"--iMt •]. j'.rliij'-. il.i' xtiy first instance of a government 
^'. ::;i ■..!;! -i :■ ■ :■ rj:":-:!- -« -'t "i* ]:irtv wa- in anv wav eon- 






At i!i:it ili.il' li" jMMijilv.' ill tin.' Wiirltl I Tosen tftl a more re- 
iii'irL -.]>]*: «li-]ilMv t.r liiL:<»rrv :iti«1 int»'k'r:in«*e than the Puritan 
^•"l'.j::-t- ot' \«\v Kiiirlan*!, who li:ul thomselve? but ju.-t 
< ■::;,< -l iV-nn wliat iln'V (h't'iih.'.l an insupportable tyranny at 

^•■■■'\' . S«.rliii;i!;«i, Arluii.-. A!i:i-'rilnir;n-i;ui<. Ai'.ti-StTijitwri>t««, and 
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home. All who did not commnnicate with tbe Kxze chzTrr. 
(wliich was a form of Independencr » were dej^ived oc exvil 
privileges ; the worship of images was made pvmisiaLk: wItL 
death, and any one who might be proboonced a faeretar w±i 
banished without mercv. The new sect of Qoiken w^nt 
especially persecuted, being liable to have tiicir can cro^-t^ 
their tongues bored through with a red hot iron, and e^^ei^ 
executed on returning after banishment, a sentezwe nzsfier 
which seveml persons actually euflered. 

21. The founder of the Society of Friends, Cfjmmf^r 
called Quakers*, was George Fox, who was bom at DrsjUici 
in Lancashire, in 1624. This remaiicable man, who wa« 
originally a shoemaker, having fanciedi4iiat he hcanl a Tf«oe 
from Heaven when he was about nineteen years of age, com- 
menced a wandering life as a stranger in the world, with 
many odd habits and gestures, and professed illuminaticHu 
and visions from the Holy Spirit. As his mode of proceed- 
ing did not seem very respectful to the precise Puritan mi- 
nisters, he and his followers soon got into seriom trouble, 
which they endured with singular patience and meekiica& 
Even Cromwell did not alwavs choose to interfere on their 
behalf, although their half-lunatic behaviour seems generallr 
to have deserved comj^assion rather than severity. Of these 
enthusiasts the most extravagant was James Xaylor, who 
aspired to divine honours as being the especial temple of 
Christ, and was very ncariy put to death for his impiety, lie 
escaped, however, with whipping, branding, tongue-borii^, 
the pillory, and two years' imprisonment. 

22. Amongst other sects who, equally with the Quakers, 
held the paramount authority of the inward voice of the 
Spirit, were the Millenarians or Fifth-monarchy men (who 
believed in the immediate coming of Chriet to reign fjer- 

^^wmally on the earth for 1000 years, with the saints as his 

jpisters and local vicegerents), the Banters, the Behmeniifts, 

f-sceptical Seekers, and the all-credulous Muggletonianr 

mme Quaker was given fr6m Fox »l'f«inn;r a inarf«frafr-. vX , 
ii|Bt, to ** quake and tremble at tlie wonJ of tlie LonL" 
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24. This scheme was formally proposed at a conference 
held in 1660, without any effect ; but in a few days after 
the king published a ^'healing declaration," announcing a 
variety of arrangements upon the required points, which gave 
general satisfaction to the Presbyterians, some of whose 
leaders immediately accepted office in the Church. The in- 
tended measures, however, were lost in the next parliament, 
and, it has been said, by a manoeuvre of the court. Imme- 
duitely after the old incumbents were restored to their livings, 
and numbers of ministers who had been introduced during the 
time of the Commonwealth were unceremoniously dispossessed 
of their usurped seats. 

25. Something, howevei^ was done to .satisfy the dissenters 
in the calling of the famous Savoy Confidence, (March 25th, 
1661,) at which twelve bishops and twelve of the principal 
Presbyterian divines, with nine assistants on each side, assem- 
bled to revise the Book of Common Prayer, and to make such 
alterations as might be " expedient for the giving satisfaction 
to tender consciences and the rcstorinff and continuance of 
peace and unity in the churches under his majesty's govern- 
ment and protection.'* A good many objections were made 
at this conference to the old Service Book, and it was proposed 
that a new Liturgy should be drawn up, which was done by 
the celebrated Baxter in the short space of a fortnight. This 
hurried composition was at once rejected, and after much 
useless wrangling the meeting was broken up without anything 
decisive having been concluded. Shortly after, the Convoca- 
tion was desired to review the Prayer Book, and after several 
amendments, the principal of which were, that the lessons 
should be read instead of sung, the substitution of a few col- 
lects, tlie addition of prayers for the parliament, and for " all 
conditions of men," and the General Thanksgiving; the taking 

♦ Amongst the Episcopalians were Fruen, Archbishop of York, 
Sheldon, Bishop of London, Cosins of Durham, Morley of Worcester, 
Sanderson of* Lincoln, Drs. Earles, Heylin, Gunning, Barwick, Peanon, 
Sparrow, ]Mr. Thnrndike, &c. Amongst the Presbyterians, Bishop Rey- 
nolds of Nonvich, Drs. Spurstow, Manton, and Lightfbot, Mr.Calamy, 
Mr. Baxter, &c. 

A A 
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the Five-mile Act it was made penal for any nonconformist 
minister to teach in a school, or come within five miles (except 
as a passing traveller) of any city, borough, corporate town, 
or any place in which he had preached or taught since the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, unless he had previously 
taken the oath of non-resistance. In 1673 the Test Act was 
passed (only repealed in 1828,) by which all who refused to 
take the oaths and receive the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England, along with a formal renunciation of 
the popish doctrine of transubstantiation, were debarred from 
all public employments. Professedly this was done to check 
the growth of popery, but in eflfect it restricted the Dissenters 
quite as completely. 

28. Towards popery the king himself was not ill inclined, 
but the Protestant feelings of the people were highly excited 
during the reign of Charles 11. by the memorable popish 
plot and its pretended witnesses, Oates and Bedloe, an ac- 
count of which may he found in all the histories. A number 
of violent measures were proposed by the Commons in con- 
sequence, and several Jesuits and other Koman Catholic 
priests and monks were executed. The much-desired result 
of these impartial persecutions was the strengthening and 
extension of "that most necessary doctrine" of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, as the true " badge and character 
of the Church of England." 

29. This dogma was very much shaken, however, by the 
arbitrary and avowedly popish inclinations of James II., and 
both Oxford and Cambridge strenuously resisted his attempts 
to thrust in Roman Catholic members upon their foundations. 
The better to carry out his views, the king issued a proclama^ 
tion suspending the penal laws against all nonconformists, 
whether Protestants or Koman Catholics. But this apparent 
act of toleration, besides its asserted illegality, was strongly 
suspected by the Protestants as only intended for a blind, and 
certain to be withdrawn the moment that popery was re-esta- 
blished in the land. The conmiand to read the declaration of 
indulgence in the churches at length affiorded » vent for the 
hostile feelings which had been accumulating so long, and not 

A A 2 
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more than 200» cmt of tfiewhola 1(^000 dflfgym^BUigloi 
would comply with die rayal win. Hm Obmdi cf Bq^ 
now presented its etrongesi and moel deo Ma d ehaif i Wf m 
being warmly backed by the Pkoteatant Di— mtara^ Ae eai 
test was no longer doabtfoL The jury aoqnittad die asfC 
bishops who were tried for petitimung against die fiilil nei 
sure, the people and the army applauded the ^eidie^ aa 
every thing prepared the way for the sacoeeding Berohitifli 
which established the Protestant reli^on on a baaia too iB| 
to be ever again disturbed even for a moment. 

30. In Scotland, as in England, presbyterianiam was pi 

down at the Restoration, and episoopacy re-eatahKahed ia 

still fuller and more absolute supreaiacy than belbra^ althoqg 

Charles II. had taken the covenant whilst he waa in Sootkai 

and had solemnly sworn to defend the Kiik. All nie f ili ii| 

of synods and presbyteries were forbidden under pain of 

charge of treason, and by insisting on the oadia of alle|paac 

and supremacy and the abjuration of the national connaa ^ 

the Fresby teriians were drivcfn from all oflBces in mther CShpn 

or State, and not a few were sent into perpetual exile. Onl 

one Scottish bishop of Laud's ordination was now alive^ Im 

others were soon consecrated by the archbishop of Gantei 

bury, amongst whom was the &mous Sharp, created anl 

bishop of St. Andrew's. This ardent prelate, assisted by ill 

civil power and the army, pressed the Conventicle Ai 

severely on the people, and filled the prisons with those who d< 

clined to attend at or use the Church Service.* The Soottis 

spirit would not, however, brook this violence, and an insoi 

rcction broke out amongst the Whigamores (as they wei 

called), which was at first put down with much bloodshed an 

horrid tortures, but only to break out again with fresh vigou; 

In vain were the fierce dragoons and the wild Highland sol 

diery quartered at large upon the country, and the hill-sid 

meetings of the Covenanters broken up with mercilee 

slaugliter, the stern Presbyterians rose again and fought wit! 

* A now invention was employed by Sharp to extort confession 
en I led the boot, in which the leg was crushed by a wedge driven forcibl 
in. Thumbikins were nfterwards invented for squeezing the fingera. 
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out ceasing for their cherished faith^ though with little success 
beyond slaying the persecuting archbishop. Till the conclusion 
of this period the Church of England remained the established 
system of religion in Scotland^ although it was upheld entirely 
by force. 

In Ireland also episcopacy was restored, but without any 
similar necessity for violence, the native population being 
wholly indifferent as to what form was imposed by their 
masters, since none contributed to their emancipation. Under 
James, however, the Protestants in that country were very 
cruelly treated, and popery was almost entirely re-established 
for some time before the Revolution. 

31. Superstition still prevailed strongly in England, not- 
withstanding the purer light of the reformed faith, and was 
even countenanced by the learned of the day, including King 
James I., who wrote a grave book on demonology or witch- 
craft. The favourite mode of divination amongst these wise 
scholars was the Sortes Yirgilianas, or opening at hazard a 
copy of the j^neid and reading the {^tssage Which first struck 
the eye.* Fortune-telling and astrology was a common trade, 
and omens of all kinds were religiously observed, the appear- 
ance of a comet in 1618 having frightened even the court into 
a temporary sobriety. Exorcism of devils had long been prac- 
tised with great success by the Romish clergy ; but at length 
the Puritans, jealous of their fame, took up the adjuration 
book and drove out many a vulgar spirit like Purr and Flib- 
bertigibbet. The imaginary sin of witchcraft was awfully 
punished, no less than 3000 persons having been executed, as 
it is said, between 1640 and 1660, besides all that had already 
perished under James. 

* Charles I., when at Oxford, is said to have thus lit upon those re- 
markable verses in the -^neid (book iv. vv. 615— 620.), which so strikingly 
describe his own untimely fate, — 

^^ At, bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus luli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Funera ; nee, cum se sub leges pacis iuiquse 
Tradiderit, regno aut optatA-kioe fruiatur ; 
Scd oadat ante diem, mediaquc inhumatus arena/* 

A A 3 
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which certain passages of history were thrown by the annalists 
into a dramatic form, without much regard to chronology. 
Of this an example is presented in Bale's drama of Kynge 
Johan, written in all probability some years before the middle 
of the 16th century. In this piece the characters of real life, 
such as King John, Cardinal Pandulph, &c., are strangely 
jumbled up with the allegorical figures of the old Morals, 
such as Widowed Britannia, Imperial Majesty, Order, Sedi- 
tion, &C. Several other productions of the same mixed* sort 
appear in the latter half of the same century, as Tom. Tiler 
and his Wife (supposed to have been first printed about 1578), 
the Conflict of Conscience, 1581, &c., &c. 

Before these nondescript pieces had expired, however, the 
era of genuine historical tragedies had commenced, and on 
the 18th of January, 1562, was presented "before the queen's 
most excellent majesty, in her highness's court of Whitehall, 
by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple," the tragedy of Gror- 
boduc (otherwise named of Ferrex and Porrex), written by 
Thomas Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and by Thomas 
Norton, said to have been a Puritan clergyman, and one of 
the assistants of Stcmhold and Hopkins in their metrical 
version of the Psalms. This is but a dull piece, without the 
true spirit of dialogue and of dramatic action, but the lan- 
guage is singularly correct, and often poetical ; and it may 
be remarked that blank verse is here used for the first time 
in dramatic composition. It retains one of the old contrivances 
in the Dumb Show, which precedes every act, and represents 
by a sort of allegorical exhibition the part of the story which 
is to follow ; this practice was long continued on the stage, 
as Shakspere has shown by prefixing it to the play in Hamlet 
Another custom, which Shakspere has also twice made use 
of, is kept up in Gorboduc, namely, a chorus consisting of 
" four ancient and sage men of Britain," who moralise upon 
the proceedings in each act, something after the fashion of 
the ancient Greek drama. 

3. From 1562 to 1570 the Morals contested the field with 
some few attempts in tragedy, comedy, and dramatic history; 
but from that time they gradually gave way to their more 

A A 4 
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intelligilile riviils, although they are still mentioned in th« 
licenoe for playing grantwl in 1603 to Burbage, SliakBpere, | 
Rnd their aseociates. The regular plays, however, for twenty j 
years after the appearance of " Gorboduc," have for the most 
port been only preserved m their nnmea, and tt ie difficult to 
determine precisely to what class they belonged. The greatest 
playwright of that day seems to have been Richard Eldwards, 
who introdutred storie« from profane history upon the stage. 
Some plays were aW) translated or adapted from the ancient 
and from foreign tanguagee, a» the " Andrian " of Terence, 
the tragedies of Seneca, and one piece of Ariosto. It is remark* 
fcble that in the second editions of those works (so rapid was 
the diange now going on in the English tongue) long glos- | 
e&ries of words newly introduced, or which but a few years | 
before liad been in common use, were oflen absolutely neces- 
eary for their perfect comprehension. 

4 A higher class of dramatic writers arose, however, after 
1580, of whom one of the first was Geoi^ Peeie, whose 
earliest work was printed in 1584. His most famous piece 
is the "Love of King David and Fair Betheabe;" but his 
greatest merit is a certain elegance of fancy and smoothness 
of versification. Contemporary with him was the coarse and 
farcical Robert Greene, one of the earliest specimens of the 
Grub Street school. Christopher Marlow, who flourished at 
the same time, is admitted to have been the greatest play- 
writerbefore Sbakspere, and his " Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustue," " Edward II.," and " Rich Jew of Malta," are pe- 
culiarly fine specimens of the poetry of the stage. He died 
unfortunately at an early age in 1593. Amongst other names 
of this time may be mentioned John Lyly, the Euphuist, 
Thomas Kyd, and Thomas Lodge, one of whose pieces is 
supposed to have j^ivcn the original idea of " As You Like 
It." Almost all tiicsc early writers wore classical scholars 
and men who had received an university education, from 
which circumstance the ICnglisli dntma received at the outset 
a certain learned air and classical form of diction. 

5. Uut we must now turn tn the great liead and leader of 
all, llic real creator of the iniKlern stage, the inimorlul SUAK-^^tj 
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HPERE^ whose brilliant light has long since thrown most of 
the compositions of his predecessors into the deepest shade. 
As elaborate criticism, however, is not our business here, and 
would be indeed entirely superfluous, we shall simply date 
the principal works of the great master, according to the 
best information or conjectures which we possess. 

William Shakspero was bom in 1564, and after passing a 
boyhood and youth with which all are familiar, is found to be 
enumerated amongst the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre 
in 1589. In 1592 it would seem, from some satirical expres- 
sions of Robert Greene, that he had acquired considerable re- 
putation as a dnimatist and as a writer in blank verse, and in 
1598 he is spoken of by a critic of the day as indisputably the 
greatest of English dramatists both in tragedy and comedy. 
" Titus Andronicus ** (if that play be really Shakspere's) was 
first published in 1594. « Bichard IL," " Richard III.,'' and 
"Romeo and Juliet," in 1597. " Love's Labour Lost," and 
the " First Part of Henry IV.," in 1598. « Second Part of 
Henry IV.," '^ Henry V.," " Midsummer Night's Dream," 
" Much Ado about Nothing," and the " Merchant of Venice," 
in 1600. " Second and Third Parts of Henry VI." (if they 
are by Shakspere, for the "First Part" apparently is not) 
in the same year. The " Merry Wives of Windsor" in 1602. 
" Iliimlet," in 1603. "Lear," in 1608. " Troilus and Cres- 
bida " and " Pericles of Tyre," in 1609- " Othello," not till 
1022, (six years after the author's death,) and the remainder 
of the plays not till the first folio edition in 1623. Shakspere 
himjiiclf, indeed, took no great care of the publication of his 
works, which came forth at first in very im{)erfect shapes, 
until his friends Heminge and Condell collected, revised, and 
brought them out in the edition just named. They were 
reprinted in 1632, and again in 1664 and 1682, after which 
editions of all kinds are sufficiently numerous. The great 
poet died in 1616, and was buried in his native town of 
Strat f( )rd-on- A von. 

(). Conteni[)orary with Shakspere were George Chapman, 
who wrote some twenty plays, besides the most spirited trans- 
lation that we yet possess of the Iliad and Odyssey ; Webster, 
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spere belonged)^ which acted at the Globe Theatre on the 
Bankside, Southwark, in summer, and at the Blackfriars 
Theatre in Winter, 2. The Queen's Players, who occupied 
the Cockpit (or Phcenix) in Drury Lane, the origin of the 
present theatre- 3. The Prince's Players at the Fortune 
Theatre, in Golden Lane, Cripplegate. 4. The Salisbury 
Court Company. 5. The Children of the Revels, who are sup- 
posed to have performed at the Red Bull, at the upper end of 
St. John's Street. When the plague happened to rage in town 
the theatres were shut up, and the players went down to the 
provinces ; but their absence seems to -have been generally 
borne with great impatience. With the gloomy spirit of 
Puritanism dramatic entertainments did not well accord, and 
by an ordinance of the Lords and Commons, in 1642, " public 
stage plays" were ordered henceforth " to cease and be 
forborne."* This order was, however, frequently infringed, 
and severer measures were consequently adopted, the theatres 
being stripped of their fittings, the poor players treated as 
rogues and vagabonds, and condemned upon the first offence 
to public whipping, and on the second, to all the penalties of 
incorrigible roguery ; and all persons found present at a per- 
formance fined in 5s. for the use of the poor. In the provinces 
and country houses of the nobility, however, a few actors still 
ventured to perform, and Sir William Davenant gave enter- 
tainments of declamation and music, which he called Operas, 
without molestation, even in London. A great comic genius, 
too, Robert Cox, under the pretence of rope-dancing, contrived 
to fill tlie Red Bull with vast audiences, whom he entertained 
with the richest scenes of Shakspere, Marston, Shirley, &c, 
compressed into one piece, and called Humours or Drolleries. 
One good result of this dreary interval was, however, the 

* This hatred to theatrical representations, which the parliament pro- 
fessed to \}Q founded upon purely religious feelings, is attributed by a poet 
of the time, Alexander Brome, to political and even personal motives : — 

" 'Tis worth our note, 

Bishops and players both sufler'd in one vote : 
And reiison good, for they had caiue to fear them, 
One did suppress their schisms, and Voihcr jeer them ! '* 
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pabUotMB of amay US. jikga, which had 1 

jealoiulj hoanlci] by the respective compamics, bat wUcfc 

they were now fiblifjixl to print for their bread. * 

8. 'With the iicainmtion tlic theatres opeool onoe morfe 
but with an eniirclv new turn and taste, and even a Dew hi^ 
guag& Wit and liveliness of dialogao, with highly artifinl 
plots, And a general broadness and groasnesa of style, wereimr 
chiefly cultivklcd, and it must bc owned with great mum 
The playa of tlild period ejiurkle, indeed, with ibe maoi 
briiliaDt points throughout, but they arc hardly fit ercn ^ 
private pemeal. and, with a lew exceptions, are now neter 
brought upon the stage. Amongst the luoet emiuent draiu»' 
tic writers of tlie day were Dryden, whose touching tragedin 
are Btill occ»$i<jnally performed, Davenant, Otwaj, Lee, 
Crownc, Etheridge, Wycherley, and Southcme. These wen 
followed by Farquhar, Vnnbrugh, Congreve, Mrs, Bchn. and 
Mrs. Centlivre, who for the most part rival them in both their 
best and worst qualities. Cowley, Waller, BnohiiighBii, md 
Se<llGy, also wrote or altered several pieces tor the at^fli 

9. Of poeta not dramatic above 230 li»ve been madB ost 
as flourishing in the lifetime of SiakBpeie ; and if the eill^ 
logue were extended to the Restoration peihaps the mmibar 
would not l>c far short of 400 ; but of these only a few d^ 
serve any particular notice. The first who ^ipear are SmdmI 
Daniel and Williun Warner, the latter ranaiUsle for Ui 
Alhion'a England, which was first published in a complete 
form ill IfiOG. It is .i k'geiiilnry history of England written 
in the old lour teen -syllable vci'sc, without much poetic feeling, 
iilthoiigh by hiri conti-miwrarics the author was placed upon 
a level even with Edmund Spenser. Then eomes Michael 
Drayton, a mo^t voluminous writer, but whose fame rests 
chicHy on hts Folyon>iun, a minute to|H)graphical description 
of Kngland, contained in some 30,000 Alexandrine lines, which 
presented itself in 1G12 and 1622, and is remarkable both Ibr 
its poetic merits antl for its varied learning. After these follow 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher, cousins of the dramatist} and both 
dergymen. Fhlncas, iu particular, published, in 1633, a most 
BUigular allegory called the Purple Island, in which the humax . 
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body was mysteriously figured, forth, and a detailed system 
of anatomy and psychology wrapped up in a series of poetic 
riddles. Hese last two writers were great favourites with 
Milton, as was also Joshua Sylvester, who was chiefly eminent, 
however, as a translator from the French. Another great trans- 
lator was Edward Fairfax, who published Tasso's Jerusalem 
Recovered, done into English verse, in 1600. Sir Richard 
Fanshawe also produced versions of Camoen's Lusiad, Guar- 
rini's Pastor Fido, Mendoza's Querer por Solo Querer, and 
some translations from the Latin. 

A curious philosophical poem of this time is Sir John Da- 
vies' " Nosce Teipsum," which is written with singular skill in 
the heroic ten-syllable measure, disposed in quatrains, a most 
difficult kind of verse, which even Dryden gave up after a 
few trials. He wrote also the best acrostics which have ever 
been penned, upon the name of Queen Elizabeth. A far 
finer composition, however, is the " Cooper's Hill" of Sir 
John Denham, published in 1643, and one of the noblest 
pieces of its kind in the world. 

10. The metaphysical school of poetry was founded in this 
age by Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, whose lyrics, satires, 
epistles, and other poems, are crowded with the most extra- 
ordinary conceits, and look at first like so many ingenious 
enigmas. Yet they are not without a considerable vein of wit 
and delicate fancy, and the tniest tenderness and depth of feel- 
ing. His great follower was Cowley, who, with a less fantas- 
tical manner, had much less passion and earnestness ; Milton, 
however, declared that the three greatest English poets were 
Spenser, Shakspere, and Cowley, and the last was certainly ex- 
tremely popular for a length of time. Among the minor poets 
may be mentioned Crashaw and Herrick, some of whose verses 
are very beautiful, and the better known George Herbert, the 
most poetical of our religious lyrics. Of a different class, but 
equally excellent in their way, are the three exquisite writers 
of light songs and short pieces, Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace. 
These gentlemen were Cavaliers ; but the Puritan side had its 
counterbalance in Andrew Marvell and George Wither, 
whose early poetioiil flights are as sweet as their later political 
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proee is vigoroiiB and Btisgiiigjip-An ekgmt Soottkh baidof 
the time of James L is Dnmunond of HawtlionidaD^ yttm 
was, moreover, the first of his ooantrymen w]i#Mphed ti 
write in English rather than Lowland Sootoh. 

1 1. Theology engrossed a hurge portion of tlie pniae fita^| 
ature of the day, and the interest which all men felt in rd{gN 
ous controversies drew forth even the monarch on the throM^ 
both James I. and Charles L having left us a consideraMeoot 
lection of their performances, not always, however, of a very 
first-rate character. One of the most eminent preadhers mder 
Elizabeth and James was Dr. Andrews, bishop of WinfAestoff 
whose sermons are remarkable for learning and ability, ihom^ 
often spoiled by an affected quibbling and playing with woidiu 
which his example contributed but too largely to qnmft- 
Donne, the ])oet, has also left a folio volume of aermona deefily 
imbued with his quaint and subtle mode of thought ; b^ a 
happier style is that of the celebrated Joseph Hall, bidiop ef 
Norwich, whose poetic temperament, forcible and pictmosqw 
language, and unaffected manner, have preserved him wilk 
justice in the favour of the public to the present day. Haki 
and Chilliiigworth are chiefly remarkable as contcoverrialiiliib 
especially the latter, whose polemical treatises have never 
been excelled for closeness and keenness of reasoning. The 
greatest name, however, amongst the English divines of the 
whole century is that of Jeremy Taylor (bom 1613, died 
bishop of Down and Connor 1667,) whose very prose is 
swelled almost into poetry by the excessive richness of his 
imagination and the splendour and melody of his diotioiL 
His " Sermons," his "Golden Grove," "Holy Living and Holy 
Dying/' and ** Contemplations on the State of Man," are, 
indeed, scarcely to be paralleled by any other English writer. 
The " Discourse on tiie Liberty of Prophesying" may also be 
mentioned as one of the noblest pleas for freedom of conscienee 
in the world. 

12. Amongst the theological writers may be placed Fuller, 
the droll and eccentric author of the " Church History of 
Britain," and of the "AVorthies of England;" and Milton, 
who wrote several controversial treatises, especially against 
prelacy. In these as in his other prose works (some of which 
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spere belonged ^ vhicfa acted -t 
Bankdide, Soathwaik. in 
Theatre in Winter. 2. Tbe Qaea'^ Fkr 
the Cockpit (or Phoiiix; in Disrj Loab. ike fr^eii u 
present theatre. 3. The Vmot* nsj-es jb 'ant Ftrsme 
Theatre, in GoMen Lane, Cripfdesttb. 4u Thit Sukunrj 
Court Company. 5. The CiuUren at ife Bevciiu wi^ wrt so-- 
posed to have performed at tbe Bed B«IL 
St. J ohn's Street. When the pl^gse hapfrarf i& 
the theatres were shut up, and the pbjcR was 4>ra ^v a«» 
provinces ; but their ahaenoe aecm§ to kaire htem ratenify 
borne with great impatieDce. With the zknoij a^os ^ 
puritanism dramatic entertainments did vA v«il aoKrJ. s^i 
by an ordinance of the Lonkasd C<iI&dkibi». m 1^12. ^inrM 
stage plays'^ were ordered heooeforth ^ to nfaig aai z^ 
forborne."* This order wa*, howerer, £rEqoe£:Ij nfriac^ 
and severer measures were oonseqneatlT adupOE^i, tike ii«acr»» 
being stripped of their fittings, the |K»r fi^j^n xiftatuA m 
rogues and vagabonds, and condemned Jiyjm tiK £nc -'^dEon^ 
to public whipping, and on the aecoody Vj aD the ^auioet ^Jt 
incorrigible rognery ; and aU persTjos IfjosA ynmsa^ at a per- 
formance fined in 5i. for the ose iA the i^x>r« la the ptrjnirfn 
and country houses of the nobility, hr/aertr. a &v ws:/jn *fflL 
ventured to perform, and Sir WiDiain l)xw^aaaxz Tprri ^arr^r- 
tainments of declamati ;n and moac, which he calkfi 0;#!KMi, 
without molestation, even in London. A gitat ^jmatt ptaimt^ 
too, Robert Cox, under the pretence c^rope^^ancxng^ <»asm<fi 
to fill the Red Bull with yast audiencca, whom be rnffmiiiiil 
witli the richest scenes of ShakqMTe, Mantoo, Sfaiiisry, iut^ 
compressed into one piece, and called Humo«jr% or DfJiin^, 
One good result of this dreary interral was, hr/weter, tb^ 

* This hatred to theatrical n^tMntntifiM, wUdb the jiirTTi^ir prvw* 

ies»ed to be founded upon porelj rdigioot feefiagi. » MO^jvaM l/j a ;#ms( 

^ the time, Alexander Brome, to potitical and ereii perwaai aMrr^t : — 

'• Tb worth oar wa^:. 

Bishops and plajers both niffer'd in f/ne voc^ . 
And reascjn good, for tbej haniaaaw to imr ihoM, 
One did suppress their wtMmm^ wad OAh/sr/eer ikem f 
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Occurrences, or Daily Proceedings of Both Houses, in this 
great and happy parliament, from the 3d of Xovembcr, 1 640, 
to the 3d of November, 1641. London : printed for William 
Cooke, and are to be sold at his shop at Fumi^'aFs Inn Gate, 
in Holbom, 1641."* More than 100 papers with different 
titles appear to have been published from this time to the 
death of the king, and upwards of 80 from that date to the 
Restoration. These were at first publbhed weekly, but as 
the interest increased, twice or thrice a week ; and even it 
would seem, daily, at least for a time. Such were the 
French Intelligencer y the Dutch Spy^ the Scots Dove^ &c.; 
but Mercuries of all sorts were the favourite title. Thus 
they had the Mercurius Acheronticus, Mercurius JDemocritujt^ 
AulicuSy BritajinicuSi Laughing Mercury ^ and Mercurius Mat^ 
tix, which last faithfully lashed all the rest. The great news- 
paper editors of the day were Marchmont Xeedham on the 
Presbyterian and Sir John Birkenhead on the Hoyalist side. 
These were followed by Sir Roger L'Estrange, who has also 
been ranked amongst the patriarchs of the newspaper press. 
Pamphlets were also issued in prodigious numbers during 
those troubled times, the average being calculated at four or 
five new ones every day. 

16. Hardly any great work in the line of ancient scholar- 
ship appeared before the Restoration, except a noble edition 
of St. Chrj'sostom, in eight vols, folio, by Sir Henry 
Savile, printed at Eton in 1612. Greek and Latin were 
both largely read, however, though not veiy critically, and a 
number of books were written in Latin by Englishmen, which 
still retain their celebrity ; such as Camden's " Britannia '^ 
and " Annalcs Rerum Anglicarum regnante Elizabetha,'' 
** Lord Herbert's Treatise de Veritate," Milton's " Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano," and "Defensio Secunda," and 

_ • Occasional gazettes had, however, been published at the time of the 

isb Armada, which, besides the news of the day, contain advert ise- 

of books, &c. The original invention of newspapers, *^ that folio 

llfiBj happj thought! " has been variously claimed by the Italians, 

\ English. No doubt the same necessities in all ihoM countries 

d birth to the same expedient. 

B B 
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Donne and Cowley ; but he soon abandoned this unnatural 
method, and attained a character of vigorous conception and 
full and easy flow of versification, which has placed him 
amongst the ranks of our best authors. His latest and most 
excellent works, ** Alexander's Feast'' and the "Fables," 
were published in 1700, only a few months before the author's 
death. The school which Dryden carried to its greatest 
perfection differed materially from that of Milton and the 
older giants of poesy, being modelled chiefly on the Roman 
classics and the modem French literature, although not 
without much of the genuine English strain. 

20. In prose Dryden excelled as highly as in verse. Another 
great prose-writer of the time is Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
although his "History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars" 
was not published till 1702, nor his Life and Continuation of 
the History till 1759. His style is remarkable for its singular 
clearness and copiousness, even whilst labouring under all the 
defects of the most negligent grammar. The first English 
writer, indeed, whose language is uniformly careful and 
correct, was Hobbes of Malmsbury, one of our most distin- 
guished names in metaphysical, ethical, and political philo- 
sophy, as well as in literature. This great author, bom in 
1 588, published for the first time, in 1 628, a translation of 
Thucydides ; but his first original work was a Latin treatise, 
"De Cive," in 1642. The English writings upon which his 
fame is founded, however, are his philosophical essay, entitled 
" Leviathan," in 1651, and his "Behemoth, or History of the 
Causes of the Civil Wars," in 1679. For perspicuity and 
precision, force and terseness, Hobbes' writings are the very 
model of such compositions, and none can deny his mind the 
praise of great originality and acuteness. Unfortunately his 
literary excellence is counterbalanced by a scoffing and scep- 
tical turn, which goes, in fact, to deny the existence of any 
essential distinction between right and wrong, of conscience 
or the moral sense, or, indeed, of anything beyond mere 
sensation in either emotion or intelligence. 

21. The imbelieving philosopher was met, however, with 
equal power by the pious Cudworth, whose "True Intel- 

II R 2 
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sermons, once very popular, but far inferior, as regards literary 
merit, to those of Dr. South, which, although sparkling per- 
petually with wit and puns, yet display a masculine spirit 
and a clear and vigorous style. The writings of John Locke 
belong properly to a later period, his " Essay on the Human 
Understanding^ and other English works having all appeared 
after 1690. 

Nor should honest John Bunyan and that wonderful 
allegory, the " Pilgrim's Progress," pass without the praise 
which is due to the delight of our childhood and the instruc- 
tion of our riper years. But the list of English prose-vrriters 
now grows inconveniently large, and with gossiping Pepys, 
gentle Izaak Walton, pleasant John Evelyn, and the lively 
essayist. Sir William Temple, we must here be allowed to 
close our account. 

22. The history of science in England during this period 
is illuminated at its very outset by the great Napierian dis- 
covery of logarithms. Baron Napier of Merchiston published 
his Mirifici Logarithtnorum Canonis Descriptio at Edinburgh 
in 1614; but the improved shape in which we now possess 
them, and in framing which he was much assisted by hb 
friend, Henry Briggs, first appeared in 1618. The uses of 
this wonderful invention in the pursuit of mathematical and 
physical science are innumerable, and it has, moreover, the 
rare merit of being presented in such original perfection 
as never afterwards to have received any material improve- 
ment. Algebra was considerably advanced at this time by 
Thomas Harriot, who also appears to have discovered the 
solar spots and the satellites of Jupiter simultaneoosly with 
Galileo. Henry Briggs made the first step towards the 
discovery of the Binomial Theorem in algebra, which was 
finally traced out by Newton. 

The great early astronomer of the age was Samuel Hor- 
rocks, who died in 1641, at the immature age of 22. He was 

ybe first who saw the planet Venus on the body of the Sun, and 
taticipated even Newton in the theory of the lunar motions, 
re^ Gascoigne (who introduced two convex glasses and 
micrometer into ikye telescope, and applied that iif 
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the Koyal Society, the origin of which may be traced to one 
Theodore Haak, a German gentleman, who, about the year 
1645, induced a number of persons interested in the new phi- 
losophy to meet once or twice a week in different places in 
London. These early associates were Dr. Wallis, the ma* 
thematician, Goddard, a physician and astronomer, Wilkins 
(afterwards bishop of Chester), Ent, Glisson, and Merret, 
with Haak, Samuel Foster, professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College, and probably the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, with several others whose names have not been 
handed down. Some of them afterwards went to Oxford, 
and there established a similar institution, which was joined 
by Dr. Seth Ward, Bathurst, Willis, Petty, and others. 
During the Bebellion this meeting of philosophers was some- 
what disturbed ; but after the Restoration they came out in 
still greater force, and (apparently through the interest of a 
member, Sir Robert Moray, who was a sort of private secre- 
tary to Charles II.) obtained the especial favour of the king, 
who gave them, in 1 662^ a charter of incorporation under the 
name of the Royal Society, of which William Lord Brouncker 
was constituted the first president. 

The more important papers read before this society began 
to be published in 1665, under the name of the Philosophical 
Transactions, a work which has been continued to the present 
day without interruption, except in the four years from 1679 
to 1683, the three years from 1687 to 1691, and some shorter 
intervals, amounting in all to nearly a year and a half more, 
previous to October 1695. The chief subjects of inquiry were 
at first meclianical, astronomical, optical, anatomical, chemical, 
agricultural, &c. ; and for some time little more than mere 
accounts of observations and experiments, or unmathematical 
explanations and hypotheses were furnished. The society 
was, however, highly useful as a stimulus to the great minds 
of the age, and a means of bringing them in contact with 
congenial spirits, so that its history is, in fact, nearly the 
history of English science throughout the remainder of this 
period. 

25. One of the greatest mechanical geniuses of the age was 
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iimny workn of Titian, Correggio, Julio Romano, Gnido,« 

J annc-iano. The livinor pointers who visited En^rlaDd, ho 

cviT, wcTC chiefly of the Flemish and Dutch sch^ f now 

tlir zcnitli of their fame ), of ^honi the ereat Vandvke becan 

iintlir t»ic Inderal i^itnmage of CJiarles, so much as^^iat. 

with this land that he i. scarcely ever considered as 

on.i^r„,r. As a portrait painter this artist Ls onlv seco. 

to Iitian, an.l hi. work., which are widelv distributed arom 

our m:ms,n„s, no douht cr>ntrihuted largJlv to form the era 

Knjrh>li srliool in this line. Rubens himself came over i 

MVMK at fir.t as an envoy of the King of Spain, but 

pivvaihil upon to assume the pencil, and paint' the 

thr P.an.|urtin<r House at Whitehall with the apoth^ ! 

Janus I., lor wliirl, hr received 3000/. The celebrated ename 

paintrr,.Iolin IVtitot, remained in England till the death o 

tlic kill-:, hy wlu>m he had been knightc<l as a mark of esteem 

:iH. With liis accustomed taste and magnificence, Charl« 

liMd intciMlrd to found an academy of arts on a most extendec 

M-nl.' for the cuconnijrcment of native genius, but the stem 

liMUil nf I lie pailisiiiicnt crushed his noble project, and soon aftei 

broke lip his fine collection at Whitehall, commanding that 

all pictures with any superstitious representations should be 

/;///■///. 1'he p!irli:iincutary leaders had, however, somewhat 

Inciter t:isti' and judjzimcnt, and quietly secured for themselves 

or prtifit:ii>ly disposi'd of the destined victims of puritanic 

•/«:il. ('rDiinvell hoii^lit the ctirtoons for 300/., and as «oc»ii 

;i \\r runr into jxiwcr i»iit :i stoj) to th(i further dispersion of 

ilii ":ill» IN, I'lil nui lu'lnrc iiKUiy ot' the finest gems had been 

iinh.ij»pllN , "I'l inio fnreii:!! «'«»iiiitries. 

:;:». ()iie of \\\r 1m--i iiiiti\e arri.-ts of this time was a 
Si'..i.hin:m, (ii'orm' .luinii-nn, who studied under Itnbcns 
ullh i'«.n-lil«rMl)le >nfi'r.-s. \ aiulykeV lavourite pupil in 
i;ii.'l:m«l wa- William l)ol)s«)n, whose ^vorks are often taken 
r,„- 1,1-. ina-t«rV ; ani>(her ol' liis scholars was Robert AValker, 
Ih.' i'liler portrait painter to Croiiiwell, who sat to him many 
lime.. In miniatures tlie Knij;li>h stand pre-eminent, and the 
Olivers, lather and •^♦•u, ll(»skins, and especially Samuel 
< 'oopir, raiscil this brunch of art to its very highest perfection. 
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singular character was the famous bishop of Chester, Dr. John 
Wilkins, whose best known works are the " Discovery of a 
New World," in which he attempts to prove the practicability 
of a passage to the moon, and ^' Essay towards a Real Cha- 
racter," which was a scheme for a universal language. Dr. 
Isaac Barrow and Sir Christopher Wren were also distin- 
guished by their valuable contributions to mathematical 
science. Dr. James Gregory, a Scottish professor, and in- 
ventor of the reflecting telescope, with his nephew David, arc 
celebrated for their geometrical and analytical works, and 
Collins, Cotes, Robert Smith, and Brook Taylor, are names 
of no inconsiderable note in the annals of mathematics. 

27. But the glory of the age in this department is un- 
doubtedly the undying name of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
lived between 1642 and 1727. The splendid career of this 
unrivalled mathematician began at a very early period of life, 
and continued without interruption almost to his death. At 
twenty-two he is believed to have discovered the Binomial 
Theorem in algebra, a year later the doctrine of fluxions 
(now known as the Diiferential Calculus), and in the next the 
great principle of gravitation, which was not, however, even 
mentioned to any one for sixteen years, when a more aocMitte 
calculation of the earth's diameter enabled him to correct the 
apparent contradictions of his theory in the case of the moon's 
movement round the earth and that of bodies falling towards 
the earth. His great work, the Principia, was published at 
the expense of the Royal Society in 1687. In the interim 
he had made his other grand discovery of the separable cha- 
racter of a ray of light and the different refrangibility of its 
separate parts, thus revolutionising the whole science of optics. 
From the time of Newton, indeed, a new system of the uni- 
verse was established, and every science connected with it 
proceeded henceforth upon principles hitherto unknown. 
I 28. Astronomy, in particular, as might be expected, benc- 
hed largely by these new and striking theories. The Royal 
ervatory was founded at Greenwich by Charles IL in 
and pat under the care of the famous John Flamsteed, 
^ronomical observatioiiB'are justly regarded as form- 
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: ifae fij cmbt i rin ot' BodnB fttliu l aatwamomj. B« 
k MHs. B pntieab', (rf wlodk he aotad BboR 
33U01 im xTTOi V the bM» of adeetim ■mI iiiMiMiihlwi 
&r an tbtt ln«c n axLL^J . He wm fcUomd bf Eteod 
BaOer. wkMK hHtorr beknp» Bdeed, B gnit pnt to Oe IM 
ecnmy. la IdT9. hiwcTCT, W priJArf ft atalngne rf ^ 
SmtfaeciL Sttn ibeaaks mBay piTcn b Ab PUlaaopfcitil 
TiaaBKSwuv ani in li»0 abatmi the bobb^ asoe kaowa 
bv Eut BHW, ifae Rtam ot' wUich» b Ae;cam 17A8 and 1835, 
he wat the 6rst ta pra&t 

39. la cktB^ftTT ntaaj wgm sad M p ttr taa t beta, iihliii 
CO ci»piimtwa aai oombwaxiT wae—o aaa e d ia iIh tfaob 
ot' Jolu Havov. a pfajakna of Qdv^ pnUiAed in 187^ 
whKEi were ^Uuvmi hj the Snt gcnenl theoKT- of ctBibHiiai^ 
praBoIfEUnl sbon the b^iniuBg at Ae next centtacj, hj Aa 
iMnnaa ijieauit ScahL la BcAcal adenoe dw grntait 
aaitw is that ot' STti«iIiain» wWwr practice aitd writii^ B^t 
« new en m nmlieiae. AaatoBT was aomewhat advaaod 
hj UomphivT Rsilev- ami WiUbb Cowper befoce the doM 
ot' the (mMi. a»I maui progres Bade in nology and «oa»< 
puadvv aoatL'inT. BL>anj&s«uiMd quite a new form under the 
baad of the iprifac Rit, who^ work^ were poUidhed between 
1670 aod I7t.".5. TW i.vc;ims.-:Jganieaat Oaford had, howewr, 
be<a to(mJt>l by Eiirl DtmbT *o eariv aa lfi32. Omithtdog; 
and k-artiyol-.^' m;iy b*.' ^ti ti> have lieeo iatroduced into 
KD;;UaJ bj Fma-.-Ij ^ViLIiLihby. aad oonchology by Dr. Lister 
Jurict^ thtf Uc:i;r hilf ot tec 1 7th ivntury. In geology some 
tV't^ were Lvllectt.'vl by Rav. \^'•.y<dn^anl. aaJ other?, and a few 
iiecK'nil priaci|>l«$ bo^n ti> be porvciveJ: but the fancifnl 
^wvulatiinw it Tik-Kuiu l>uqHAMB|l ^^ iUliuu ^\ kUtoa upon 
tbe dtxvcMre^ ocisrin. and ^^^^Kthe earth, for a time at- 
tracted &r OMce attentii 

SiX. Theaaetcat and 
are. at kagth. dearly 
fivni whMi tJBK the 
it : and in lh« luiuiU o! 
a space that of any 
was 
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acquired a high reputatioiiy and is even said (though with 
little certainty) to have designed the Grand Piazza at Leg- 
horn. At that time Italian architecture was in but a doubtful 
state ; the feeble followers of Michael Angelo had perverted 
his original conceptions into monstrous forms ; but a better 
taste was prevailing in the school of Palladio and his com- 
peersy who were earnestly and successfully adapting the great 
models of antiquity to the wants and character of their own 
times. Trained amongst these men to the highest concep- 
tions of modem art^ Inigo Jones returned to England, and 
was soon appointed architect to Prince Henry, and afterwards 
surveyor to the government. His first great work was a 
design for the palace of Whitehall, which, having grown, 
after its purchase by the crown under Henry VIII., into a 
huge, irregular mass of building, extending from Scotland 
Yard on the north to Cannon Kow on the south, and from the 
Thames on the east to the top of Downing Street in the 
west, King James had resolved to replace by a more uniform 
structure. 

The magnitude of this design may be judged by its dimen- 
sions — it extended no less than 874 feet in length on the east 
and west sides, and 1152 on the north and south, the interior 
being distributed around seven different courts. Had this 
palace been finished, it would perhaps have been the finest 
specimen of modern architecture in Europe; but a single 
part only was executed, the Banqueting House, now the 
Royal Chapel of Whitehall. Other works of Inigo Jones 
are Lyndsay House, in Lincoln's Inn Fields; St. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden (the earliest introduction ©f the 
temple form for the purposes of a modem church) ; and one 
which, with the whole building to which it belonged, has long 
disappeared from the earth, namely, a splendid portico to 
Old St. Paul's, which, although most inappropriately attached 
to a Gothic building, was yet in itself one of the most perfect 
structures that has ever been produced; besides numerous 
mansions in different parts of the country. 

31. With the foundation of Whitehall the new era com- 
menced — the Palladian style became the prevalent fistshion ; 
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children at the Chapel Royal at this time was Cook, amongst 
whose pupils Humphrey, Wise, Blow, and Purcell, have at- 
tained the most distinguished name. Of Purcell in particular, 
it is impossible to speak too highly, for he had no equal in 
England, either before or during his own time, and was supe- 
rior to any of the contemporaneous musicians on the Continent. 
His sacred music is very fine, but is exceeded by his secular 
compositions, especially those written for the theati<e, which 
are of the most extraordinary beauty ; his King Arthur may 
be considered indeed as the parent of the English opera. This 
truly great composer died in 1695, in his 37 th year, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

47. Charles II. had unfortunately a taste for French 
customs, in music as in every thing else, and attempted to 
introduce a band of violins, like that of Louis XIV., into 
the Chapel Royal, which gave great offence, and was soon 
withdrawn. At that time church music was quite the 
fashion, and ladies were attended to the afternoon anthem as 
they would now be escorted to the opera. The Universities 
did their utmost to promote the melodious art ; but in London 
the first assembly deserving the name of concert was estab- 
lished by a singular man of the lowest class, dwelling in an 
obscure street (Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell), with a ladder 
to mount to his crowded concert-room. This was Thomas 
Britton, the famous musical small-coal man, at whose meet- 
ings Pepusch and often Handel played the harpsichord, and 
the highest nobility and most elegant ladies were but too 
happy to attend. Music-houses were soon opened in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, of which Sadler's Wells was 
one of the first ; and public concerts, both English and Italian, 
vocal and instrumental, became fashionable and frequent 
before the close of the 17th century. 

48. Of theatrical music an early specimen is Lock's music 

to Macbeth, brought out in 1674, which has in no degree 

lost its power to please at the present day; and several 

operas and other pieces appear before Purcell's great works, 

which did not come on the stage till after the Revolution. 

Several scientific treatises were now written on music, espe- 
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oiiOly by £ir B^ntds MflTtL, kec-per of tbft great s^S 
be coti/idend M tbe firthex of musicul pliilueophj. M 
■19. PopolRr iDDgs and bnllads atill retained all td 
li'iii'C as veil H nttntctioRS, oltbough Charles's taH| 
tlitL' cun-cnt ■troDgly agiuoEt Britiafa compoeers. Thajj 
Aiithon), " Ood HTe dw VJagt' ■ ^1410—! to have 1 
duuixl uiiler James IL, u was also tha &nBrito 
itong Lillibullero, thought to be by PoroelL Jumaa, \ 
bud iiintber time nor ioolinatitm to enooaraga dw.l 
and io niiuio remained statiooary till the ficvojid 
biMii^'lit iibout a more settled period and orderly stateol 

AO. Tlie woollen mannfactare ctmtiiHied to uia&l 
ita former importanoe, bunf^ as an old writer ul)^cn« 
the water to the wheel that driveth round all other 
Under CliarleB I. eome dotloen eraph^red as many 
pci^ons, trho generally carried ta their woric under tfa 
ruofe — ni) large factories existing as in modem timai 
art of dyeing was very imperflact tiU, in 1948> a Du 
r^inbtidhcd himself at Bow, and famgbt tha -Mttlwd 1 
ducing tbe fine scarlet dye of foreign doths; and oh 
same timo the method of fixing the dye of logwood 1 
covered. In 1666, also, some Flemings began to dras 
Woollen cloths in a superior style, and an improrad l 
machine irns brought over from Holland. Many n 
sGriptions of woollen stufib were now made^ as fa^ae^ 
tutinoe, giiyes, &c., and suadiy attempts were made to 
tlie stiikii^ articles of dress which were newly brong) 
Iiidiii. In order to promote the woollen mann&otu 
, export of wool, sheep, and fuller's earth was prohiluti 
tlie duad wore ordered to be buried universally in w 
under a |ieiially of 51. for each ofi'ence. Guernsey and 
were jiaitiiilly exempted, however, from the cxportatii 
un<l llioiic ii'liindd soon became famous for stockings and h 

51. Great exertions were made at this time to fix t 
man 11 Tact lire in England, and it is supposed that most 
old miiliHTry trees (including the famous one in Shak 
garden) were planted in conserjuence of n proclamal 
tbut effect, issued by James I. in 1608, along with 
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10,000 plants were went to each county for sale at a very low 
rate, accompanied by instructions for the breeding and rearing 
of silkworms. This part of the plan was rendered unnecessary, 
indeed, by the importation of raw silk from India ; but the 
manufacture itself went on, workmen were invited from other 
countries, and incorporated in 1629, and so early as 1660 the 
silk-throwsters alone employed above 40,000 men, women, 
and children. A still greater impulse was given to this trade 
in 1685, when, by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
Louis XIV. compelled many thousands of French artisans to 
seek refuge in this country ; many of these settled in Spital- 
fields as silk-weavers, and their superior taste and skill was 
soon displayed in the fine silks, satins, brocades, and lutestrings 
which the looms of England produced. London was the chief 
seat of this manufacture, although a weaver might here and 
there be found in the country towns. 

52. Linens were for a long time chiefly made at home, and 
for domestic purposes. In 1622 hemp and flax were imported 
ready dressed, and linens brought from Germany. In 1666, 
however, an act was passed to encourage the linen trade and 
hemp dressing; and in 1669 some French Protestants settled 
at Ipswich, and made linens so fine as to be sold for I5s. an 
ell : the linen manufacture, introduced by the Scotch into the 
north of Ireland, was now also gradually rising in importance. 
Manchester was distinguished for its cotton manufactures so 
early as 1641 ; and the printing of calicoes, in imitation of 
Indian goods, commenced in London in 1676. Fine writing- 
paper and glass were much improved in quality by the French 
refugees and some Venetians about the close of this period. 

63* The prejudices against using coal in houses continued ^ 
to be Tery strong, but it now began to be employed more ex- 
teaprcfy in the arts. In the act of 1624, for putting an end 

*MiMiiipdie% a patent was excepted, granted to the Earl of 

'^ the prooees of smelting iron with coal. Before the 

Bntory both coal and iron works were in exten- 

wdshire, the Forest of Dean, and other 

tgham, Dudley^ Wolverhampton, &c. 

r^ffious manufactures thence 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

1. With the progress of improvements in fire-arms the cum- 
brous armour of our ancestors gradually disappeared, and by 
the close of this century very little remained to mark the 
man of war. James I., indeed, declared that its use was 
quite as much to keep the wearer from harming others as 
from being harmed himself; but James would certainly 
never have made a knight of renown in any age. In 1632 
the English cavalry was divided into four classes: — 1. The 
Lianciers^ who were the fullest armed, and who wore a 
close casque or head-piece, gorget, breast and back plates 
(pistol and caliver proof), pauldrons, vambraces, gauntlets, 
tassets and cuUessetts to guard the lower parts of the body, 
culets or garde-de-reins, jack-boots, and a buff coat with 
long skirts between their clothes and their armour. Their 
weapons were a long sharp sword, a lance of eighteen feet, one 
or two large pistols, with a powder-flask, cartouch-boz, and 
all necessary appurtenances. 2. The Cuirassiers, with back, 
breast, and head-piece, sword and pistols. 3. Harquebussiera 
or Carabineers, who, with the same arms and armour, carried 
also a harquebuss or carabine. 4. The Dragoons, first raisdi 
in France in 1600, wore only a buff coat with deep dsirts, 
and an open head-piece with cheeks, and sometimes bars in 
front. These last were divided at first into pikemen and 
miuketeerB, aooording to their weapon ; but in 1645 they ex- 
chuiged the heavy musket for the shorter piece called the 
dcagOii (wlienoe their name) ; and agiun, in 1649, for the etill 
eafirer or caliver (oomtpted frcnn calibre^ as being ci 
bom oidered bj government). The modem firelock wa£ 
■iNNit 1 and the dd mnsket-rest and swine'* fea- 

«if AeJiijJfBl) weie abandoned during 
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the civil ware. The Infantry were variously armed, and 
cnrried matcMooka, pikes, or swurds and bucklers, wit)i a 
sigiit hole, and a sHt to thrust the eword through in 
etfibhing. 

2. The faint image of chivalry which had hovered around 
the court of Elizabeth was entirely banished by her jieaccful 
and Iwokish successor, after the first year or two of his reign. 
Hia gallant son Henry, indeed, was fond of the exercises of 
the tuuroamcnt, but the EnglisU nobles did not care to follow 
an example which he lived not long enough to enforce. 
The rapier and dagger now 8U[>cr3edcd the lance and battle- 
axe, and the duello was constantly resorted to, not only in 
private and personal quarrels, but even ujjoii the great public 
liuestions of the day. Sometimes the gentlemen duellists 
had a good set-to with cudgels before the more fatal Gglit 
began, and all manner of unfair practices were resorted to 
until the appointment of seconds was generally adopted, after 
which the clothes of the combatants were also searched, or 
they 8trii>ped and fought in their shirts, to preclude the idea 
of treachery. Men of nice honoiu- observed great form and 
ceremony in their challenges, which were delivered orally with 
hat in hand, profound bowa, and great protestations of respect, 
or by letter, in which the length of the challenger's sword and 
the terms of combat were gravely stated. If the party chal- 
lenged declined the engagement the bearer formally stuck the 
cartel on the point of his sheathed rapier and again presented 
|t : if it were i^ain refused, the weapon was gently lowered 
till it fell at the recusant's feet. Duelling, however, was soon 
abandoned for more serious warfare, and under the Puritan 
government it was no longer tolerated. The principal exer- 
cise for the martial spirit of soldiery was on the Continent 
and in Ireland, until the course of events at home supplied 
them with a less happy arena for their couriige and skill. 

3. Before the commencement of the civil wars the citizens 
of London were carefully trained four times a year in the 
use of the musket and jiike, to the no small weariness of 
those quiet shopkeepers. AV'licn once the excitement of 

!tual battle came on, however, they proved themselves tnil* 
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gallant soldiers, and their despised ranks were often more 
than a match for the fiery cavalry of Prince Kui)ert. Their 
military manceuvres were much improved by the genius of 
Cromwell, whose troops were always the best disciplined and 
officered, and best supplied with artillery ; his army, when it 
served afterwards in Flanders, was highly complimented by 
Louis XIV. 

4. After the Restoration the defensive armour of the ca- 
valry consisted simply of a back-piece, breast-piece, and open 
pot helmet (the latter two pistol proof); the rest being 
composed entirely of buff leather: the weapons were a 
sword and case of pistols, the barrels of which were not to be 
under fourteen inches in length. The infantry were armed 
with a musket (the barrel not less than three feet long), 
a collar of bandeliers, (or cartridges, afterwards superseded 
by a cartridge box of tin,) and a sword; or a pike of 
stout ash, not under sixteen feet, with back, breast, head- 
piece, and sword. Officers wore a helmet and cuirass, or 
sometimes only a large gorget over the buff coat. The bayonet 
was invented in the reign of Charles II. at Bayonne, in 
France, whence its name. It was sometimes triangular, 
sometimes flat, with a wooden hilt like a dagger, and was 
screwed or merely stuck into the muzzle of the gun. 

5. The modem names of regiments were first given in this 
reign, the Coldstreams or Foot Guards being formed in 1660, 
when two regiments were added to one raised about ten years 
before by General Monk at Coldstream on the borders of 
Scotland ; to these were added the 1st Royal Scots, brought 
over from France at the Restoration. The Life Guards 
were raised in 1661, with the Oxford Blues (so aiUed from 
their first commander Aubrey, Earl of Oxford); and also the 
2d or Queen's Foot. The 3d or Old Buffs were raised in l66o, 
and the 2l8t Foot or Scotch Fusiliers (from their carrying 
the fusil, which was lighter than the musket) in 1678. In 
that year the Grenadiers (so named from their original weaiK>n, 
the hand grenade) were first brought into our service, and in 
1680 the 4th or King's Own were raised. James !!• added 
to the cavalry the 1st or King's Regiment of Dragoon 
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i.i iiirh iii'i :-■-" - : -.^r ^i'^en "s 'liito in 1685 : to the mfanti7 
::i zh'i i^i^K ji:iz zix 3;a uxi Titi, or Royal Fusiliers, and in 

?. I^^giling W30 curiied to aa awful extent at this time, 
asti ficJ 4Eicouncer« tor tlw moet tridin^ causes were of daily 
i>ov.'t:r;«:i<:e. Aa '.■^U nnn ot armour, made of wndded silk, vaa 
pi: --v on the aiarci ot tho terrible Popish Plot, sometfaiDg 
oa tat: pLxa ot* Jami.^ th« First '^ drv:^ of proof, " id which any 
niaa lirviiseJ up vus na sii'e as iu a houK, for it wua impoeuble 
any oiM could go lo *trike tiim for kughing, so ridiculous was 
ihe fijT-ri;. 15 they say. of h>f^ la armour." With this strange 
nzall w.fcs i.vni',>b.r:il a weipon called the Protestant FLul, 
mad-: ^.'f hti'avy wood, aad easily carried in the huge pockets 
of thtf day. 

7. The royal navy cor.tiuued to incivaiic during this period 
N'th in nuia!>or and rua^tude of vessels Elizabeth's naTj 
]'top«r i^ Slid at her dcach to have comprised but thirteen 
5hl[>^ t><,;c Janiei I. had cwentv-f'ur — whilst her largest ship 
was hue of IPOO ions, and cirrii-d only 40 cannon, aod he built 
the Prince, of l-t>Xi tons, which was armed with 64 guns. A 
still ^'ater was built by Charles I. in 1637, naiucd the Sore- 
rvi^n of the S:;is. which carried ai-ovo 100 gun^. and was 
cstimati-d at Iri-in fiii" I.urloa. In his reign the navy was 
sutiiciently numerous to be divldiil into six rates, as at the 
l>rv'»ent *Liy. each nito consisting of two classes, to wliich 
different complements of mi 

The liarbary corsiirs were, tu^^^^Bold enough still 
to interrupt our trade up the I^^^^^^V>* where they 
u^ to sail with a Heet of fort^^^^^^^Kocking up the 
ports and cruising all along the 
was made by Sir Robert JIai 
hind, with eight royal sbijw n 
to bum the Imrks at Algiers, ^^^^^^ 
Tiiirlii^^k&piratcs immediately ^^'^^^^T ' * 
lisa^^^^tS English ve^els. 

th^^^^^^^Hj^, discinlmrked. 
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several thousands ! At the same time the English flag was 
insulted with impunity by every maritime power of Europe. 
The navy, indeed, was so sadly neglected at times under 
Charles, that when an expedition was about to be sent to 
France only one ship could be found fit to put to sea. In 
one way or another, however, eighty sail were soon after 
mustered for a cruise against the Spanish galleons ; but every 
thing was mismanaged on board, the expected prizes were 
totally missed, and the fleet returned in disgrace. The 
hundred ships conducted by Buckingham to the Isle of Rhc 
might, perhaps, have avoided a similar disaster had their com- 
mander been more prudent. 

8. But these reproaches were soon wiped off by the energy 
and talent of Cromwell, supported by the valiant AdminJ 
Blake, in whose first engagement with the famous Dutch 
officer. Van Tronip, twenty English ships successfully en- 
countered twice their number. The spirit of the British sea- 
man now rose again, and in every quarter, though not always 
crowned with victory, he, at least, maintained his ancient 
reputation. In a subsequent battle with Van Tromp, Blake 
mustered eighty men of war, and after three days' fight in the 
Channel, succeeded in taking or destroying eleven ships of 
war and thirty merchantmen, having himself lost only a 
single vessel. In tlie final conflict, in which the gallant 
Dutchman lost his life, his nation was deprived of thirty 
ships, whilst the English lost but two. With the Barbary 
pirates and the Spanish fleets Blake was equally victorious, 
and the ports of England began once more to be filled with 
the rich prizes of the sea. 

9. At the llestoration the tonnage of the royal navy was 
57,463 tons, and in 1685 it was 103,558, but during the reign 
of James II. it declined to 101,892, although that monarch is 
said to have paid great attention to this branch of the service, 
and bestowed upon it a liberal expenditure. The naval battles 
fought with the Dutch under Charles II. were not at first 
very distinguished, the commanders never seeming to possess 
the determined courage of old Blake, the officers generally 
being raw and inexperienced, and the seamen often left in a 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 

1. It would appear that at the commeneement of this period 
our countrymen were aa yet no match for the laborious and 
active Hollanders in the pursuits of commerce ; thus in the 
ordinary trade with Holland the Dutch usually employed 
some 500 or 600 vessels, but the English not one-tenth that 
number, and our own fisheries were almost monopolised by 
Dutch boats, which are said to have carried off nearly 
2,000,000/. worth every year, whilst we had scarcely any trade 
in fish at all ; nor did our wool, cloth, lead, tin, and other 
native products, employ anything like the number of English 
vessels which they ought. In fact the busy commercial states 
of Holland had secured nearly the whole carrying trade of the 
world, notwithstanding the many natural advantages of this 
island, and its own numerous and rich articles of produce. 

During the entire of James the First's reign English com- 
merce advanced but slowly, and its greatest evil, the heavy 
custom-dues, were rather augmented than relieved. Yet that 
upon the whole there was some increase, is plain from the state 
of the shipping and of the exports and imports at different pe- 
riods. At James' accession it is said that there were not more 
than 400 ships in England of 400 tons burden ; but a consider- 
able list of vessels is given in 1615, some of which were of very 
large size. In 1613, again, the exports and imports taken to- 
gether amounted in value to 4,628,586/., in 1622 to 4,939,751/. 
The highest of these amounts may be about the twentieth part 
of the present value. A more rapid progress was made under 
Charles I.; and although commerce necessarily suffered 
greatly during the civil wars, yet upon the restoration of tran- 
quillity both the parliament and Cromwell took great pains 
to secure its revival, in which they were tolerably successful. 
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De Wit^s " laOnat 1/ HoDaad,* pdfiikd is 1669, im; 
be taaaA t!bc naM Ewij- eq an iMa iH i af «|na Aen ri< m at thi 
grwdi «r F^KA nuaiifai ia>« and onr *' gnat nar^atiaa.' 
la WTCtil bwaAiT of bade, indeed, particiikrij t& dw SA- 
crie*, Ukt were rtfl lar aliraJ oi na ; but aa the gmcnl ooai- 
inerce of tteco BBii r waa Hndi bmk ezteasTV atul profiuble 
Uho ctct bdiore, tW Kngfiih mecdnats maf hart; poipos-lv 
oc^eeted tbeae aa not so adrant^coos a£ othera. Yet tlie 
gnat (lagne at 1665 »>d fin- of 1666 must tare been oaa- 
Mlerable ibockE ; but in tbin£«ti or fouilwn year? the; spfwar 
tu hure hean fuUv Kcovcred, aod the uatituial wealth to hart) 
uiigtnented even futcr than before. 

'2. The first adventure of the East India Compaajr was 
comflctcd in 1603, wbeQ their captain, Lancaster, returned 
witli hipi fijTirvIiips full laden with pep;>er, cIuvcb, eiananKiiii 
nnd ludiit clotliM, the, 
rimti-ly oIiliiiiK-d fi 

(if thpltO gOtrtlH, |j 

liritko iufaUli to tj 
til trade in tlic ca§t^ 
cry nfTni'iNt llu> 
Irni1<>. hiul ii.'iirly i 
t«i(i>|lu>r. AiK 
hIiicIi a ungic ahip d 
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spices sold so well as to produce a dividend of 2 1 1 per cent. A 
new charter^ too, was gained in 1609, making their privilege 
of exclusive trade perpetual, a power, however, being reserved 
to the government of dissolving them, at any time, upon 
three years' notice. They now built the largest merdiant ship 
yet seen in England (being of more than 1000 tonsn)urden), 
at whose launch the king and many nobles were present; 
but, unfortunately, this noble bark was lost on her first 
voyage. Their affairs continued, nevertheless, to prosper, 
and amongst many instances of extraordinary profits may be 
mentioned one dividend of 340 per cent, upon a voyage of 
only twenty months. Their stock, indeed, now sold at 203 
per cent. 

The Portuguese and Dutch endeavoured to thwart this 
successful trade by every means in their power, but for some 
time in vain ; their ships were defeated in action, and their 
intrigues at the native courts overthrown by the appoint- 
ment of an English ambassador at the court of the great 
Mogul, and by the establishment of numerous factories. 
At length the Dutch, by a long course of persevering hos- 
tilities and a dreadful massacre at Amboyna, embarrassed 
the Company so much, that they got into debt to the amount 
of 200,000/. ; and towards the close of James I. had serious 
tlioughts of giving up the trade altogether. Still more 
grievous difficulties were imposed upon them, in 1635, 
tlirougli the violation of their charter by Charles I., who 
granted licences to several adventurers to trade for five years 
among their settlements. These new traders, after having 
injured the old company to the extent of 100,000/., and by 
tlicir bad conduct procured the expulsion of the English 
from the ports of China (where they were not again admitted 
till 1G80), failed in 1646 with a loss to themselves of 
150,000/. Although little trade was carried on for some time, 
the East India Company obtained two of their most import- 
ant possessions at this period, namely, Madras and St. Helena, 
and procured a compensation of 85,000/. from the Dutch 

remment for the injuries inflicted by its subjects. 

In 1657 anew charter was granted for seven years, just 

D D 
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. aa tbcy were on the point of dissolaticHi* upon whidi fnili 
stock voa immediatelj rused, and the trade waa reoonuneneed 
with spirit and HURoeaa. In 1661 they^ were ranctmponted 
hy Charles II., with all their andent privil^ea^ and tihe ai- 
ditional mhta of erecting forta in India and St. Helena, aid 
appointi^ judg^ to ti-y both dvil and criminal oames; of 
making peace and war with any people, not bang ChriatiaBi^ 
within the limita of their trade ; and of Belling all £n{^ 
aubjocta found without their licence in India or the Indiu 
acas, and eending them home to England. The king abo 
gare them the island of Bombay, which he had reoand 
from Portugal in the dower of hia queen, to be held at an 
annual rent of 10^, and afterwarda permitted them to coin 
money in India, with other important privil^ea. 

In 1676 they were enabled to double their capital out tt 
the accumulated profita, upon which th^ atock roae imme- 
dintcly to 245 per cent At that time they employed fan 
thirty to thirty-five ships, from 300 to 600 tons bordoi, aad 
carrying from 40 to 70 guna each; their annual exporfi 
amounted to about 430,0001^, namely, 320,00011 in bollk^ 
and the rcet in cloth and other goods ; whilst the importa b 
calico, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, silk, drugs, &c, in the year 
1674, produced H60,000/., and often much more. A large 
private tnido was allowed, besides, to their commanden, 
factors, nnd even seamen, in diamonds, jiearls, musk, am- 
bergris, &c Of the exiMirts in goods, 40,000/. or 50,0001 
worth consisted of foreign eomtnoditics, and the rest of 
English, such as drapery, tin, and lead ; of the imports, 
about 600,000/, worth were rc-shippcd to foreign countries, 
and the rest consumed at home. Pepper was then sold at 
H(/. a pound, which had formerly been 3s. 4d., and which the 
Dutch would probably have kept up to that price, had they 
retained the power, as they did with other spices. In 1683 
the company lost one of their oldest and best eatablidunent^ 
Bautam in the island of Java, which was taken by the 
Dutch ; but thc-y imincdifitflj set up « new Hic-tory at Bcn- 
coolen in Sumatra, by w1m<^ thcv siill jiLxsLned tlio great . 
(leppor ti-ade. 
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In 1687 the humble foundations of the now magnificent 
capital of Calcutta were laid at the village of Sootanutty, 
to which the little Bengal factory had been removed from 
Hoogly, on the other side of the Granges, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the nabob. Many years, howevs^ elapsed 
before that singular course of events arose whicirat length 
placed a trading company upon the throne of Hindostan. and 
established the British Empire amidst the immense regions 
of the East. 

4. In connexion with the East India Company it may be 
mentioned that our favourite beverage tea was first brought 
into England during this period. The earliest European 
writers who notice this invaluable herb are the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who visited China and Japan about the middle of 
the 16th century, who describe it under the names of cha and 
thee. It appears to have been first imported, at least in any 
quantity, by the Dutch East India Company, early in the 
1 7th century ; but it is not mentioned in any English act of 
parliament till 1660, when it is placed under excise, along 
with chocolate, coffee, &c. ; the tax was then levied upon the 
liquor when made and sold (which it was at the rate of 8^. 
a gallon), and not upon the imported commodity itself till the 
Revolution. Queen Catherine seems first to have made it 
at all fashionable in this country ; but the quantity imported 
was for some time so smaU, that the East India Company 
could only procure, in 1664, 2lb. 2oz. (costing 40*. a lb.) 
when they wished to present some superior varieties to the 
king. Their own first importation was in 1669, when they 
received two canisters, containing 143^ lbs. from Bantam, 
which they did not however sell, but gave away as presents, 
or used for the private refreshment of their committees. It 
was not, indeed, till after the Revolution that the use of tea 
I>egan to be at all general in England. 

5. In 1605 a new company was incorporated under the 
name of the Levant or Turkey Company, wbich exists to this 
day. By it considerable quantities of woollen goods, lead and 
tin, and afterwards of watches, jewdlery, Indian goods, &c., 

"^ exported to Constantinople, commodities which used to 
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their revocation. The abuse was, nevertheless, quickly re- 
newed, and again overthrown by the same means, although 
James took care to assure the House " in the heart of an 
honest man, and by the faith of a Christian king, which both 
yc and all the world know me to be," that he had known 
nothing about the matter, and that the patentels and the 
oflficers who had granted the patents were the only persons to 
be bLimed. No one, however, at that time went the length 
of asserting that the crown did not rightfully possess this privi- 
lege, but it was merely argued that some patents (especially 
those of keeping inns and alehouses, and of making gold and 
silver thread) were prejudicial to the public interest, or had 
been grievously abused by their holders. 

8. Amongst other branches of industry, one of particular 
consequence was now the northern fisheries, for, besides 
whales, the Greenland ships began to kill sea-horses, whose 
teeth were esteemed more valuable than ivory. This busi- 
ness was soon taken up by the Russia Company, who, having 
gained an exclusive charter, attempted, but in vain, to drive 
away all other pretenders. In 1617 the earliest mention is 
made of fins or whalebone brought home with the blubber. 
The mode of fis?liing then was much easier than afterwards, 
for the whales never having been much disturbed before, were 
found close along the shore, where they were killed, and 
their blubber landed at once and boiled in stimding coppers; 
but after a time the fish became shy, and then they were 
obliged to pack it in casks to be boiled and purified in 
England, which made the fishing so troublesome that it was 
wholly laid aside for a considerable time. 

9. Under James I. the trade to Spain and Portugal wag 
in a very low state, owing to the wars with those countries 
under Elizabeth, but it subsequently revived, and after the 
year 1040 was more than trebled in extent. An attempt was 
made in 1618 to renew the trade with Guinea, by chartering 
an exclusive company, but it got involved in disputes with 
the piivate adventurers, by which both were at last ruined^ 
and the trade for some time abandoned altogether. With 
the i)rogrcss of our West India settlements, however, it was 
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establishing English colonics in Newfoundland and on the 
eastern coast of South America. In 1612 a settlement was 
formed in the Bermuda or Somera' Isles, by a c<mipany who 
purchased them from the Virginians, whose pretended claim 
was founded on a story of their having been discovered by 
one of their captains. Sir George Somers. The Island of 
Barbadoes was also settled, in 1624, by a merchant of 
London, under the authority of the Earl of Marlborough, to 
whom it had been given for ever by the king.* 

1 1. This last-named proi)erty was soon transferred to the 
Earl of Carlisle (to whom all the Caribbee Islands were also 
granted by Charles I. in 1629) ; but till the year 1641 its pro- 
duce consisted only of some very bad tobacco and a little cotton 
and ginger. In that year, however, a few sugar canes were pro- 
cured from Brazil (from which country all our sugar formerly 
came), which throve so well that a little sugar mill was set 
up, a manufacture which soon increased, and brought in large 
fortunes to the planters in a wonderfully short time. In 1659 
upwards of 100 sail were employed in the trade of this single 
island, and, we must add with sorrow, in carrying slaves from 
the coast of Africa to cultivate its soil. Barbadoes was a 
great resort of the Royalists during the triumph of the parli» 
anient, and continued in a state of opposition to the new 
government till 1652, having actually proclaimed Charles 11. 



* Nearly all the West India islands not previously settled on were 
colonised about this time. In 1627 an Ennjlish and a Fiench com])any 
divided St. Christopher's between them, and the next year the English 
took in the adjacent islet of Nevis, and sent olV settlers to Barbuda, and 
afterwards to Montserrat and Antigua. In 1629 tho Biiliamas were 
granted in perpetuity to Sir Robert Heath and his heirs, iU<mg with the 
province of Carolina on the mainland, which was afterwards conveyed to 
the Earl of Arundel, who had begun to j)lant it, when he was disturbed 
by the civil wars. In 1632 a part of Virginia was granted to Lord 
Baltimore, and called Maryland, in honour of the queen Henrietta 
Maria. As Lord Baltimore was a Koman Catholic, this colony became 
the main rcfuiro of those, of thnt religion wh(» wore forced by the penal 
laws from England, much to the annoyance of their Puritan neighbours, 
who made several attempts to drive them out. In 1641 a plantation 
was made by Lord Willoughby at Surinam, in South America. 
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13. Out of these yarious questions and the new and strong 
impulses given to trade in every direction, began to arise in 
a more systematic shape than before the science which we 
now call Political Economy.* The prevalent theories of the 
day were what are caUed the mercantile and manufacturing 
systems, of which the first assumed that nothing was wealth 
but gold and silver, and consequently that the sole test of 
the profitableness of a trade was, whether, on the whole, it 
brought more money in than it took out. The second laid it 
down as a rule, that a trade was only profitable whenever, by 
means of re8tri<itions or exclusive privileges, it could be made 
extravagantly gainful to the capitalists by whom it was carried 
on, and to the manufacturers who supplied the material. The 
interest of the consmner was entirely left out of \dew, it being 
assumed that he must be benefited by the increase of the trader's 
wealth. Connected with both these principles was the great, 
and, at one time, almost exclusive system of carrying on 
foreign trade by great chartered companies, which were not, 
indeed, without their uses in so imperfect a commercial state 
as then existed. The most noted writers upon these sub- 
jects in the 1 7th century were Thomas Mun, Sir Josiah 
Child, and Sir William Petty. The immediate object of 
the two first was to defend the East India Company against 
the assailants of its exclusive privileges on the one side, and 
those who denounced it as injuring the balance of trade on 
the other. 

Before this controversy arose the general belief was, that 
the exportation of gold and silver ought, as far as possible, to 
be prevented, and tliis the government hod, in fact, constantly 
attempted to do, till, in 1663, it was at length made lawful to 
export coin or bullion. Then it was thought that a trade, 
even though it should at first occasion such export, might still 
be profitable, if its imports by being re-exported should bring 



* A curious tract had been written on this subject so early as 1581 
by W. S. (now supposed to mean William Stafford, but at one time 
attributed to Shaksperc), discussing very acutely the origia and dis- 
tribution of wealth. 
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15. The fineness and weight of the silver currency was not 
altered, throughout this era, from the standard fixed in 1601, 
that is to say, the pound of mint silver still contained eighteen 
pennyweights of alloy, and was coined into sixty-two shil- 
lings. The first coinages of James I. are distinguished by 
the words Ang- Sco. (for England and Scotland), instead of 
Mag. Brit., which were soon afterwards adopted. The 
value of the pound of gold in proportion to silver was gra- 
dually raised in his reign, owing to the great importations of 
silver from the mines of Peru and Mexico, from 33/. 10*. to 
44/. The first English copper coinage now appeared, con- 
sisting of farthings, which were issued in 1613, the private 
tokens of lead and brass, formerly made and used by dealers 
in their payments, being at the same time abolished. 

Under Charles I. there was an extraordinary scarcity of 
silver and abundance of gold, owing to the advance of the 
latter in price, and men would give two pence in the pound 
to get twenty shillings in silver in exchange for a sovereign. 
Several lead mines were tried for silver under this king, but 
the only productive ones were those of Aberystwith (which 
yielded at one time about 100 pounds a week), of Slaith- 
bome, in Lancashire, of Barnstaple, in Devonshire, Court- 
Martin, in Cornwall, and Migglcswickc and Wardel, in 
Durliam, the largest produce from any of which was ten per 
cent, of silver. The ore was tried by workmen brought over 
from Germany. 

16. A new method of coining by machinery was invented, 
under Charles I., by Nicholas Briot, a Frenchman ; but its 
advantages were lost to the king upon the breaking out of the 
wars, and his rude pieces coined at Shrewsbury, Oxford, 
York, and other places, seem often rather the work of a smith 
than a graver, and have evidently been coined in the greatest 
hurry and confusion. Various tokens were also used by the 
royalists, called siege pieces, shaped in different ways — 
lozenge-formed, octangular, and round, or even mere bits of 
silver, about an inch and a half long, with a rude representa- 
tion of a castle stamped upon them. 

The first coins of the parliament bore the usual impressions, 
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AxG. Sco. IIiB. &c. Pro. On the reverse, under the royal 
crown, IS a sliield bearing in the first and fourth quarters St. 
George's cross, in the second, St. Andrew's cross, and in the 
third a harp, with the Protector's paternal arms (a lion ram- 
pant) on an escutcheon in the centre, and the circumscription, 
PAX QU^RITUR BELLO, with the date 1656 or 1658. There 
is also a copper farthing of Cromwell's with Ciiaritie and 
Change on the reverse. A few Pontefract coins or tokens 
were issued after the king's death in the name of Charles II. 

17. The money of the Commonwealth was all called in 
after the Sestoration, and a new gold and silver coinage im- 
mediately struck similar to that of Charles I. These first 
pieces were formed by hammering, Cromwell's minters having, 
it is supposed, withdrawn themselves and their machinery 
from fear of punishment; but, in 1662, milled money was 
again coined superior to any that had been yet produced, and 
with graining or letters on the rim. In this year the guinea 
was first struck, so called from its being made of gold brought 
from Guinea by the African Company. On all Charles II.'s 
English money coined after this date his head is turned to 
the left, which was the contrary direction to that of his 
father, and ever since it has been the rule to make two suc- 
cessive sovereigns look opposite ways on their respective 
coinages. Private halfi)ence and farthings of copper and 
brass had again come into use under the Commonwealth, and 
continued to circulate till after the Restoration, when they 
were supplanted by an issue of the same kind of money from 
the royal mint in 1672. In 1684 Charles coined farthings 
of tin, with only a bit of copper in the middle. On the cop- 
per coinage of this reign the figure of Britannia sitting on a 
globe, holding in her right hand an olive branch and in her 
left a spear and shield, appears for the first time, having been 
modelled, it is said, after the celebrated court beauty. Miss 
Stewart, afterwards Duchess of Richmond. 

The money of James II. is of the same kind with that of 
his brother ; his only farthings and halfpence being also of 
the like debased character with those struck by Charles in 
the last year of his reign. After his abdication he coined 
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communication^ namely^ a regular, though limited, system of 
internal posts. James I. had, indeed, established a post office 
for the conveyance of foreign letters, but, up to 1635, there 
had been no certain means of intercourse between England and 
Scotland. The postmaster for foreign parts was, therefore, 
ordered to settle a running post or two to run (t. e. ride on 
horseback) night and day between Edinburgh and London, 
going and coming in six days, and taking all letters directed 
to any post town in or near the main road ; bye posts were 
at the same time fixed to carry letters to Lincoln, Hull, and 
other towns. A similar post was also appointed to Chester 
and Holyhead, and another to Exeter and Plymouth, and 
others were promised as soon as possible along the Oxford 
and Bristol, and the Colchester and Norwich roads. The 
rates of postage were fixed at 2d. the single letter for any 
distance under 80 miles; 4td. up to 140 miles; 6d. for any 
greater distance; and Sd. to any place in Scotland — which 
prices were continued after the Restoration. No other mes- 
sengers or foot posts were to carry any letters, unless to 
places to which the king's posts did not go, with the exception 
of common known carriers, or mes8engei*s sent on a special 
purpose, or persons carrying a letter for a friend. This pro- 
ject, it is believed, was not fully carried into effect at the 
time, the original private contractor being found guilty of 
abuses in his office, for which he was superseded in 1640, 
and the post office taken under the immediate control of the 
state. 

20. In 1652 the postage of letters in England was farmed 
out to John Manley, Esq. for 10,000/. a-year, and four years 
after it was thoroughly revised and placed upon a more stable 
footing than before. In 1663 the post office revenue was 
settled on the Duke of York and his heirs male, along with 
the produce of the wine licences ; at this time the office of 
postmaster-general was farmed at a yearly rent of 21,500/., 
thus indicating that the number of letters had been more 
than doubled in the interim. On the accession of James IL 
the post office revenue was calculated at 65y000i!i per annum. 
Connected with this subject may be mentioned the first 
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fanmy of the day^ such as James Street^ King Street, Charles 
cfitreet, Henrietta Street, &c.; others are of the date of 
Charles II., as Duke Street, York Street, Catherine Street, 
&c To the latter period also belong Bloomsbury and the 
various streets at the Seven Dials, with Leicester Fields, 
and almost all St James' and St. Anne's parishes (which 
were only separated in 1685, being previously included in 
St. Martin's-in-the-Ficlds), and great part of St. Martin's 
and St. Giles', with St. James Street, Pall Mall, the Hay- 
market, &c. Even some parts within the bars of the city 
remained unbuilt upon till the time of Charles I., as aU the 
ground between Shoe Lane and Fetter or Fewters' Lane, so 
called from the number of Fewters (idle people) loitering 
about there to enjoy the open breeze. " 

The increase of population did not for a long time much 
increase the comforts of the capital. The houses of timber, 
or timber and brick, generally mean and ill built, still rose 
story over story along the narrow crooked streets till the 
light of day was abnost quite shut out ; the streets them- 
selves were unpaved, damp, and dirty, even in dry weather, 
and in rainy almost knee-deep in mud ; to this cause 
foreigners ascribed the constant coughing heard at every 
place of public intercourse, and the fearful consumption 
which seemed to be a national disease. The accumulated 
filth was so excessive that kites and ravens were cherished 
for its destruction, and bonfires were frequently lighted to 
avert a visit of the plague. After the fire of 1666, however, 
the streets were built much straighter and wider, with good 
brick houses, separated by thick party walls, instead of the 
old and dangerous tenements of wood. The new buildings 
now spread rapidly in every direction, notwithstanding the 
last faint exercise of the royal prerogative to restrain them 
in 1674. In 1687 Sir William Petty estimated the popular 
tion of London at 696,000, founding his calculation upon the 
number of burials within the bills of mortality (the annual 
average of which he makes to be 23,212), and on the assump- 
tion that one person in every thirty died in the course 'of the 
year. Ten years later Gregory King, calculating from the 
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slow progress in a country where every one was content to 
follow the usages of his forefathers^ and where those usages 
varied in every county and ahnost in every parish. Several 
works were published^ however, before the Restoration, in 
which sound practical recommendations were given, such as 
the growing of clover and cultivation of turnips for the 
winter feed of cattle, as practised in Flanders. 

Some alterations were made in the com duties under 
James I. ; but in 1660 an entirely new scale was introduced. 
When the price of wheat was under 44*. per quarter the ex- 
port duty was 5^. 6d., if above 44^. 68. Sd.y and exportation 
was permitted free whenever it did not exceed 40s. per quar- 
ter. The demand at home was not found, however, to be 
always sufficient for the supply, and accordingly, for the en- 
couragement of the farmer, the export duty was somewhat 
reduced in 1663, and still farther in 1670; foreign com being 
at the same time loaded with a prohibitory duty. Har- 
vests were abundant throughout a great part of the 17th 
century, of which the poor found the benefit, and were even 
saucy enough at times, as the writers of the day complain, 
to use none but the finest wheat bread. The crops proved 
defective, however, from 1673 to 1678, the consequence of 
which was a considerable extension of tillage and rise in the 
price of wheat. These years of scarcity were followed by 
twelve others of abundance, during which wheat sank as low 
as 27s. 7rf., a price which effectually precluded any competition 
on the part of the foreign corn grower. The agriculturists 
were, nevertheless, very much depressed, which they 'sought 
to relieve by procuring a bounty on the exportation of com. 
In 1670 a new mode was established of striking the com 
averages, namely, by the justices of the peace at the quarter 
sessions, upon the oaths of two persons duly qualified and 
not being corn dealers, or by such other means as they 
should see fit ; the consequent statement of the market price, 
duly certified on oath, was to be hung up in some public 
place, and also sent to the chief custom-house officer in each 
district. 

The current price of land in 1 62 1 was no more than 1 2 years' 
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dottQIet^ithout ; every other labourer had S(L with meat, or 
7d. without, from Easter till Michaelmas ; and from Michael- 
mas to Easter 2d.y or6d. Master carpenters had 1*. 2f/., and 
masons 1*. ; gardeners^ 1*. ; and tailors, 8^. ; all these without 
meat. In 1661 the rates fixed by the justices in the county 
of Essex raised the common labourer to Sd, with meat, or 
1*. 2d, without, for one half the year; and 6d. or I*, for the 
other; mowers had lOd. or Is. Sd.^ and reapers Is. or Is. \0d. 
The yearly wages of a bailiff were to be 6/. ; of a chief hus- 
bandman, or carter, 51. ; and of a common farm-servant, 
3/. lOs. These wages, however, being arbitrarily settled by 
the magistrates, varied considerably in various counties and 
different years. 

25. Pauperism was as yet but imperfectly relieved by the 
acts founded upon the 43d of Elizabeth. In many places, it 
is said, no rates were made for twenty, thirty, or forty years 
after the passing of that act, and in most cases the sums 
raised were so inadequate that numbers of persons were left 
to perish for w^ant. A great increase of beggars was also 
occasioned, in 1630, by the disbanding of the Irish army, 
and afterwards by the civil wars. Houses of correction were 
accordingly built, and severe statutes enacted against disor- 
derly persons, but probably with no better eficct than before. 
The same state of things continued till after the Restoration, 
when the foundation of the modern law of settlement was 
laid by the 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12., which, in fact, reduced 
the great body of the labouring population pretty much to 
their old condition of ascripti glebcB, or fixtures on the soil of 
the parish. By this act it was provided that any two jus- 
tices of the peace, upon complaint made by the churchwar- 
dens and overseers of the poor, might, within forty days after 
the arrival of any stranger in the parish, remove him by force 
to the parish where he was last legally settled (either as a 
native, householder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant), unless 
he either rented a tenement of 10/. a-year, or could give suf- 
ficient security against his becoming burdensome to the 
parish. By a subsequent act the forty days' reeidence was 
reckoned from the time when he gave in a notice in writing 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 



1. During the 17tb century the furniture of mansions 
aeauined Ji style of splendour and comfort hardly surpassed 
even in the present day, and of which numerous specimens 
yet remiun. Beds, as usual, wore particularly rich, and cloth 
of gold and silver, gold and silk fringes and lace, crimson 
velvet, damask and satin, were largely bestowed on their 
hangings and garniture. Paper and leather hangings for the 
walls were invented early in the century, and the rooms of 
the great were adorned with the noblest specimens of ancient 
and moilern art. Ornaments of chmaware had been brought 
from Italy in the time of Elizabeth ; but by the year 1631 
they were regularly imported by the East India ships. Even 
the middling closes had now their Turkey and Persian car- 
pets to cover the tables, the floors being still universally 
spread with matting or rushes, excepting in throne or bed- 
rooms, where small carpets were laid down as a distinguished 
iionour. 

The costume of the latter part of Elizabeth's reign continued 
for some time after the accession of James I. The king, how- 
ever, had all hia clothes made still larger, and thickly quilted, 
through fear of assassination, the breeches being worked in 
particularly huge jilaits, and enormously stuffed ; afterwards 
they were worn in round full plaits, ending half way down the 
thigh. The hats were high and conical, with broad flapping • 
^ brims, decorated with rich bantU, jewels, and feathers. Silk 

re now generally worn by the gentry, . 
^Ofj^^^^clnlh luiving gone quite out of faehion. 
lift,-, ii-itb false sleeves, were worn to- 
^ni. and tho ru(F was succeeded by the 
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Mine, fnm » noted Aop for amm 
i to trnkt Its lume^ The laiiidt ai 
juflrtM^ «rttli relliiVF studi, mid 




a Inn^t frm FruK« by ■ Mrs. Turner ; bat 
'^ca Am hij n» aceeated {fw the poUontng of Sir 
IVoM Onrimiy) with hop nf ber own mflfi on, the faahion 
vae drapped. Ladies of rank still wore the huge fardingale 
atad mfi^ but they wetv gmdually superseded by the moR 
dcgant band uid sldrta, which were not unlike tlio^ uf the 
present A»y. ^ 

3. Hie ooetume of Chu-1«« I., that vx\ 
English dress, has been made U 
prints of the monardi and of othc 
the day. At first, however, some ■ 
and Charles hitDscIf is o(?casiui 
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doublet of EiUt or satin, with slashed sloQvee, a faUing collar 
of rich point lace, a short cloak, worn CHrelessly over one 
shoiUder, and a broad-leftfed Flemish beaver hat, with one or 
more featliers hanging gracefully from it ; and a very broad 
and richly embroidered sword-belt, in which usually hung a 
Spanish rapier. Occasionally the silk doublet was exchanged 
for a buff coat, reaching half way down the thigh, with or 
without sleeves, and sometimeti laced with gold or silver. 
In this case the cloak was replaced by a scarf of silk or 
satin, worn round the waist or over the shoulder, and tied in 
a large bow behind or on the hip. Over this coat the steel 
gorget, or a breast and back plate, was placed, and then the 
wearer, with the addition of u headpiece, was eqijipj>ed for 
battle. 




cavaliers (a term introJuoed from SjKiin undw. 

9 L) wore their hair in long ringlets, while the round- 

B were so called from their close-cropped polls ; but both 

wore the mustache and peaked lieord. The Puritans also 

idfld aiita tad aatim, vef^patg <ioti» Md rtnfla of « 
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tnaterial and more sober colours, nnd the okl high-crowned U 
lut inatead of the low FlemiHb beaver, tiimilar dietbctiiHb 
were adopted by the Udics on either aide ; tbe rojftliste wear- 
ing ringlets and feathers, while the Puritjut daiues oovered 
the head closely, with hood, cap, coif, or higb-crowned bu. 




Masks were much ueed by ladies of the higher nuil:i^ i 
mufflers by elderly women of lower etution. ISIufK of f 
and elegant fans of ostrich leathers, were ajeo earned | 
women of fashion. 

3. Tlie chief amuaementa of James I. and his court * 
maeques and emblematic pageants, which were cIiio% c 
posed by the great dramatic writer, Ben Jonson. 
audience, however, probably insisted upon many intrc 
tions which the good taste of the composer would ban t 
Kected, for the most ridiculous scenes and iigures i 

In the succeeding reign, however, these absuR 
Fwere all banished, and the fine taste of Charles, aided bjT 1 
Tively wit of Buckingham, and the oocomplishmenta of •Td 
FBon, Lawca the musician, Inigo Jones, and GerbLer, 
f painter, ihe bosom friend of Kubens, prodncod the i 
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splendid and exquisite entertainments. The Masque was 
oompoBed of dialogue^ singing, and dancing, combined, on the 
basis of some ingenious fable, into a regular and harmonious 
whole. Its very essence was pomp and glory ; moveable 
soenery of the most costly kind was provided, all the vocal 
and instrumental excellence of the kingdom summoned to its 
ud, and the characters were performed by the noblest in the 
land. It was got up at prodigious expense, often costing 
from one to five thousand pounds ; and one, in particular, 
presented at Whitehall by the Inns of Court, in 1633, is 
said to have amounted to the enormous sum of 21,0002. 

In the masque of '* The Night and the Hours," the first 
scene introduced a double valley, one side with dark clouds 
hanging before it, on the other a green vale, with trees, nine 
of which were covered with gold and were fifteen feet high. 
From this grove towards the " State," or seat of the king, 
extended a dancing place, with the bower of Flora on the 
right, the house of Night on the left ; between them a hill, 
bulging like a difF over the grove. The bower of Flora was 
spacious, garnished with flowers and leafy branches, with 
frequent lights sparkling between ; the house of Night ample 
and stately, with black columns studded with golden constel- 
lations ; within was nothing but clouds and twinkling stars, 
while about it were placed, on wires, artificial bats and owls, 
continually moving. Night appears in her house, her long 
black hidr spangled with gold, amidst her Hours, their faces 
black, and each bearing a lighted black torch. 

In the Lords' masque, upon another occasion, the scene was 
divided into two parts, the lower being first discovered, in 
which there appeared a wood in perspective, on the left a cave 
and on the right a thicket, from which issued Orpheus. At 
the back of the scene, on the sudden fall of a curtain, the upper 
part appeared a heaven of clouds of all hues ; then the stars 
suddenly vanished, the clouds dispersed, artificial fire played 
about the house of Prometheus, with a bright and transpa- 
rent cloud, reaching from the heavens to the earth, whence 
eight maskers descended, with the music of a full song. On 
their reaching the ground the cloud broke in twain, and one 
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yon of it, aa vritb k wind, irne blown •tbwart the Menc 
While ii was iltaapfieKritig, tbe wtNxl ioseasiblT cbangnl; 
a perepectire view opened, with porticoes oo each aide ud. 
foBalc fitatBcd of silver, fiJliDg the cimI cif Prometbcas' buw^ 
wbich deeocDiJed from their niches, bdiI morcd about, tiO tk 
■agerof Ju)ntt^^ turned tbcm iuto Btxl»c« again. ^Titb t 
gorgeoua eDtertainmentd was tuually presented the Anti- 
tnasqiK, a hurooroiu parody of the more aolcmn chow. Ta 
the prevalence of this species of exhibidoa we owe MiUos't 
beantjfiil oompoatioiis of Comus and Arcades. 

4. The laat UnlcB of fendalism were now broken for eTer, nd 
the noblest and wealthiest oould no longer exerctM arbitiwy 
sway over a troop of obedient va^eals ; but aonic pomp wv 
stiU maintatDcd in their iloniestic eetabli^lunenta, one nf th« 
largest of which( the Lord Treasurer Dorset's) contained no lea 
than 220 servantd, bcstdes workmen and nccanoual attendanta 
The younger eons of respectable families atiU attached tbeoH 
Btivea in this way to the most powerful patron^ and eemd 
them at court or in war, for which they were allowed fefrn- 
rate retinues of men and hordes, with gratuities in money, am) 
pramiMs of promotion. Nay, the spendthrift gentleman often 
sank into the common oenHng man, and $tw>d with bis fellow* 
in St. Paul's Walk, holding up a placard stating hie ifumli&a- 
tioBs and desire of employment. A company of at-tors and 
band of musicians sometimes took the place uf the old juggler* 
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Maria, he provided, amongst others, one suit of white uncut 
velvet, and a cloak set all over with diamonds, valued at 
80,000/.; besides a feather made of great diamonds, and 
sword, girdle, hatband, and spurs, thick set witb the same. 
Another suit of purple satin, embroidered all over with pearls, 
was valued at 20,0002. At the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth with the Palatine, Lady Wotton wore a gown pro- 
fiisely ornamented with embroidery that cost 50/. a yard; 
and Lord Montague spent 1500L on the dresses of his two 
daughters for the same occasion. By this account it would 
seem that the ladies were, at all events, not more expensive 
in their attire than the gentlemen. 

Feasting, too, was carried to a riotous excess, and the 
household expenditure of James I. was twice as much as that 
of Queen Elizabeth, amounting, indeed, to 100,000/. a year. 



==<<3^>f<t> 





^ . 



SlWcr Fork and Girdle Knife, a. d. 1610. 

Their cookery was not, however, very refined, the most hor- 
rible compounds being used, with snails and legs of frogs 
dressed in a variety of ways. At m feast in 1661 four huge 
pigs were brought up, bitted and harnessed with ropes of 
sausages, and all tied together to a monstrous bag-pudding. 
A great variety of wines and an immoderate style of 
drinking still prevailed, which was not a little increased by 
the example of the Danish king and his courtiers upon their 
visit to England, under James I. The Danish custom of 
drinking healths was also scrupulously observed, and in a com- 
pany even of twenty or thirty, every person's health was re- 
quired to be drunk in rotation ; sometimes a lady or an absent 
patron was toasted on the knees, and, as a proof of love or 
ijpyalty, the pledger's bloo<l was even mingled with the wine. 



The high pric« of gooil liqiww had the cfltcl, howewr, a( 
makiiift the [Wwr more Mmncratc than brfore. Under tk 
C«inmon wealth greater mcidvratioii, as well ae ^uniibdir, 
pmoiled, and Croinwoll's table una parttciilarlr plain. Tk 
civic fowls, too, were at Uiat time very orderly and decoivia 
without the old ovcrflowinf; healths or boisterous coHJolhr- 
6. At tlie coiuincDccnii:nt of this pc-riod the coanliT 
knight or squire still lived in his huge mansion, half Kn»r. 
half cagtlc, crowded withflervanlM in houiesptm blue coaldi,MM 
half of them for ever in the ocher»' way ; but then tber «tr 
bom in lus worahip'i scrrice, and eo, fts a matter ufcourw, Atf 
expected to live and die in it. Daybreak roitsed all thn fmBnh, 
who assembled to prayers, which were read by the familT cfc»- 
lain. Then cntne a mighty hreakinst, after which the nafbttJ 
the house and his sons got into the saddle and rode off witJitlinr 
attendants to hunt the deer after their leigurcly fashif^ii, or mI- 
tuinistered justice to tJie country folk^ whilst the hidr uJ 
her daughters supcnntendcd the dairy and butterr, gaiecot 
the day 6 task for the spinning- wheels, and the bread i^ 
meat to the poor at the gate, or made up all mnoner of mcfr 
cinea for their sickly neighbours, and ooofections and pt^ 
eerres for their healthy selves. Then came spinning ul 
sewing, or the embroidery of aome everlasting piece of wnA, 
snffieieat to employ several geucrationg. At noon dinner n 
served in the great hall, whose walls were hung with stKt' 
horns, casques, brands and cidivers, or still older bows, the hd 
whicl) summoned the family, |>rucl aiming, abo, a general inn- 
tation to all within hearing; after dimiereock and home-hrew^d 
October filled up ihc time till sunset, when 
early repose. When the weather prevent) 
of doors, a variety of games, or the huge 
Hnll, or Holinshed, with the lighter Geal 
and the Seven Champions of Christ* 
studies of the old blackletter Bible, 
Monuments, helped to pass away the 

7. In suc hjLJi fei so mom 
(tbefl 
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of unusual happiness. Then did the lord of the manor assume 
aUnost regal state, as he marched forth with all his family to 
witness the sports and bestow ihe prizes of his elated tenantry, 
or aat at the head of hia old hall, whilst the merry pipes and 
fiddles set the whole crowd of hU dependants tn joyous motion, 
and the ox roasted whole, with its accompanying cask of potent 
ale, renewed their fading vigour at the door. But these primi- 
tive habits did not long survive the accession of James I., when 
the novel pleasures and gaieties of a town life drew the squires 
rapidly from the country, despite all proclamations to the 
contrary, and as rapidly did their ancient estates melt away, 
Bometimes even the names of the owners being obliterated for 
ever. Gambling, too, added its fatal snares, and, as the age 
was not remarkable for lionour in any way, loaded dice and 
all the tricks of the tabic were constantly resorted to by 
the more knowing hands. 

6. Education amongst the better classes was confined a 
good deal to Latin and Greek, and the rliscipline of teachers, 
both public and jirivate, was still extremely harsli and severe, 
it being the highest recommendation to be a " learned and 
lashing master!" The boya indemnified themselves, however, 
at " barring-out time," when the school in ndter lost all his autho- 
rity for a space, and was forcibly excluded from hia own school- 
room. In some of the public schools plays were performed 
before lai^e audiences, and in others there weVe annual com- 
petitions in athletic sports, as at Harrow, where the boya shot 
witli the bow for a sUver arrow. The Eton Montem (which 
cobably arose out of tlie festival of the boy bishop) was prac- 
y as the reign of Elizabeth, and consisted, as now, 
n and hie officers, who marched with the school in 
procession to Salt Hill, shouting " Salt! Salt!" and 
y from the s|«;ctators, for which they bestowed 
k.Salt being an ancient emblem of great wit, it was 
s at the jocular y^^^ifpn "f freshmen in their 
where they "' ' *ppcd of their gowns 
licr studci vilf dress obliged to 

'aced I Those who Epoke 

1 on the fire before 
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down, calling out incessantly, ••* What d'ye lack, sir? what 
d'ye lack ?" with a loud list of the medley articles in which he 
dealt. The houses of the principal merchants were, however, 
splendidly furnished, and even rivalled the palace of the 
nobleman. Only the chief merchants were allowed to prefix 
** Master" to their name, and "Worshipful'* was the highest 
title to which any could aspire; had they ventured upon 
** Gentleman " or " Esquire " the whole court would have 
risen in arms against their monstrous presumption. In the 
streets at night, courtiers were lighted with torches, mer- 
chants and lawyers with links, and mechanics with humble 
lanthoms. The mayoralty was the great prize of city am- 
bition, and eagerly was it r^arded by the thriving and 
advandng tradesman. ^ 

11. The " London 'prentice bold" was a great plague in 
those days, for being of a reckless temper and closely united 
with all his fellows, he was at the head of every riot and 
squabble in the metropolis. If a bull were to be baited, or 
a play lussed down, an infamous person to be carted through 
the streets with the rude music of pans, kettles, and keys, 
or a scold to be solemnly ducked at the cucking-stool, the 
'prentices were all in a muster, and the slightest offence 
offered to any of the fraternity was sufficient to raise the cry 
of ** 'prentices I 'prentices 1 clubs I clubs I" which rang forth- 
with through the city, and was responded to in every quarter. 
In vain did the city-guard oppose their ancient bills and 
partisans, and even the military could hardly repress their 
reckless violence. Foreigners were particular objects of their 
hatred, and with the hot young Templars they were at con- 
stant feud. 

12. A more dangerous roamer of the streets was the 
rogue and '' masterless man," whose audacity was at one 
time so great that Elizabeth herself, while taking an airing 
in her coach near Islington, was once surrounded by so for- 
midable a troop that she was obliged to send a footman to 
the mayor and recorder for help. Fleetwood, the recorder, 
a very active magistrate, caught seventy-four of them by 

^^■.^nezt morning, some of whom are described as **blindy and 
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yat pMt OMME^ aad wr^ ricb.~ Of dieate, or coikj- 
<Mtdier% m Umj tob mDidA, under the aonie qoecn, then 
■n MlaHBtod to ]«n baan in all ports of the kingdom not 
len dm 1<M)O0l Uadar Jatues and Charles L thcj mxm to 
hkre iimiiimiil ia noBlNi^ and to hare oipuused theraselrai 
into s regnbr pntBmaa, with a peculiar language and wjtXe- 
mtic tnining for thor jonnger members.* Bing-drop[niig 
•od all the other tricb of the present day vere already 
pntctiaed apon the aanntrj' bumpkins, who in a hapleaa hour 
viaited the great faatmt of men. Another set went about 
with sweetmeBta to aUnre children, whom they stripped uul 
sent off to the plaatationa tt> be sold for slaves. 

13. The highway! were equally infested by the 
robbers, lAo, in bands musteriog from ten to forty 
armed with long tinked pules, bows and arrows, guns snf 
pistols, and disguised with N-izors, false beurds and wigs, anil 
even fiUse tails to thnr horees, scoured the country and mwle 
it often poutively unsafe to travel, except in numbers and well 
Mined. These deaperadoa were joined by many a gay Cavnlier 
after the ruio of the royal caoec, who satisfied his conscienoe 
by abstaining from all of his own party and robbing only 
natami foe, the triumi^iant Roundhead. The English 
bera were at this time dtstinguished above those of 
countries for tb^ humanity, seldom inflicting wounds 
death save in the case of obstinate resiijtance. 

14. A Tery auspiaous set of characters were also to 
found in the Jesuits or seminary priest^ who wen ~ 
to assume a varie^ of shapei^ to eea^ detection Bid pmA^ 
ment for remuning in the kingdran, Scunetitoes tt^^ 9^ 
penred in the extreme of the fashion, and sometimes out- 
rivalled the strictest Puritan in plcunnesB of dress and ferrour 

* One of tlieir lessons (aoid to bi: still practised in the metropolis) wm 
to bong a pockot from llic ct'iliag willi small bells all round it, which the 
joung st'bolar was to pick without mokiiirt any alarm. Pnraea wen in 
those days worn on tbi> outside of the dress suspended bj a string, hence 
thej' were easily cut off by the cut-purse, wbu used iaEtrumeiita of the 
finnt stcd for the purpose, made by the best workmen of Italy. Many 
of Hm tricka ot the«e worthies aic alluded to in the curiona and nn . 
pamphteti tiy Robert Greene. 
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of spiritual discourse. This latter was, indeed, a favourite 
tricky one great object being to drive the nation into all kinds 
of religious extravagance in the hope that the reaction might 
bring about a return to Borne. A more harmless but quite 
as impudent a set of rogues were the literary scribblers, 
who went about the country with some wretched pamphlet, 
headed by an epistle dedicatory, to which they professed to 
affix the name of any gentleman on whom they called, 
receiving in return a present of three or four angels from 
the gratified patron. When diumals or newspapers com- 
menced, these fellows made good gain by selling their services 
to one or both parties, or to some individual, whose marvel- 
lous acts they specially lied forth after their fashion. 

15. People of rank and fashion in this era lived in the 
Strand, Drury Lane, and the neighbourhood of Covent 
Grarden; merchants resided between Temple Bar and the 
Exchange; bullies, ruined gamesters, and criminals of all 
grades huddled together in Alsatia, (or Whitefriars,) by the 
Temple, which still possessed the right of sanctuary, and 
whose avenues were guarded by scouts, who proclidmed the 
approach of danger by the sound of a horn. The narrow 
lanes branching from Cannon Street towards the river were 
crowded with proscribed conventicles. Leukner's Lane and 
its neighbourhood were the haunts of the profligate, and the 
" devilish Banters " held forth in Whitechapel and Charter- 
house Lane. Hyde Park and Spring Garden were pleasant 
places to walk in, though the former was restricted under 
the Commonwealth by a tax of Is. for every coach, and 6d. 
for horses ; whilst the latter, on account of its improper uses, 
was entirely shut up. But the great centre of recourse was 
the middle aisle of St. Paul's, where, from eleven to twelve 
at noon and from three to six in the evening, lords, mer- 
chants, and men of all professions — the fashionable, the 
busy, and the idle — met and mingled together in familiar 
talk, or listened to the prognostications of the busy politicians, 
who relieved themselves there of their little budget of most 
important news. 

16. The streets were by no means such pleasant promenades, 
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also growing very fasliionable, but tlie old rough sports of 
bull and bear-baiting and cock-fighting remained for the stern 
hand of Cromwell and his officers to put down. In order 
to encourage the people in their games and vex the Presby- 
terians, who had annoyed him by their rigid obser>'ance of 
the Sabbath, James put forth a Book of Sports allowable to 
be used on Sundays after prayers and holidays, which was read 
throughout the parish churches of the kingdom, and was 
afterwards revived by Charles I. under the advice of Laud. 
The common games of the populace were dancing, leaping, 
vaulting, archery, May-games and poles, Whitsun-ales, 
morice dances, and the decoration of churches on feast days 
with rushes and branches. These were permitted, and even 
enjoined on all church folks after divine service, but baitings, 
interludes, and bowling were forbidden on Sundays. Horse- 
racing was now very much extended, and the breed of horses 
greatly improved in consequence ; furious riding and driving 
were reckoned, indeed, among the characteristics of an En- 
gllebman. The amusements of the citizens chiefly consisted 
in bowling, cards and dice, billiards, musical entertainments, 
dancing, masques, balls, plays, and club meetings. The loi-d 
mayor kept a pack of hounds, which had the privilege of 
hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire and Kent. The lower 
classes of Londoners enjoyed themselves with foot baU, wrest- 
ling, cudgel playing, nine pins, shovel board, cricket, quoits, 
bell-ringing, pitching the bar, cock-throwing, and hull and 
bear-baiting. 

18. Furnitiu*e began to asaume a atill more magnificent 

character, at least in point of ornament, after the Restoration, 

the splendid carved and gilt articles of the Louis Quatorze 

i style having come into use towards the close of the century, 

I although it was not general tilt the reign of Queen Anne. 

L the famous Gobelin tapestry, also, the manufacture of which 
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temptuouBly pul their servnnta into it; but to the vest so 
ibrmed we probaWy owe the long aquarc-cut coat, and to 




a the ohnost equally long waistcoat wHch succeedeil 
! sleeves of this coat came only to the elhuwa. 
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S inetitutions was the King's Head Club, compoBed of 
& of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who were especially eager 

UDtainicg the Protectant religion, and burning the Pope 

s King of France in effigy. 
, The streets were by no means quiet or orderly at 
DIB period, for, besides the quarrels of precedence between 
the foreign ambassadors (which were not always conducted 
without bloodshed) and the attacks of the mob upon unpopu- 
lar etrangera, the 'prentices were as turbulent as ever, and the 
butchers and weavers added to the fray by their conatant and 
furious encounters. At the bear giiniens aword-fighting was 
added to the amusements, and the spectators sometimes con- 
tended so fiercely about the merits of the performers, that a 
general battle arose. To crown all, the gentlemen Scowerers 
Bwept the streets by nights, broke windows, stormed taverns, 
thrashed innocent passengers, anil fought with the wa^i 
till they were overpowered and lodged in the watch-house, 
where they did not always meet with a sufficiently severe 
punishment. With all this brutality, nevertheless, was united 
■n extreme foppery in dress, nmnners, and conversation. 




|.,.._ 

^^^Bl these vices, and even in the metropolis kept up a good 

^^Ha of the true old English spirit and fashions. In the 

country the plain manners and cookery of former days still 

J>reviu)cd, and tlic ancient good iceling betweon landlord and 

H^HMot was cm'efulty preserved. 





LATER ENGLISH PBRlODw 



I wtB now generally studied, trad {^y-gotng htJLr^ 
I a badge of loyalty ; the theaCrca were orowdafeH 
mce, and many novelties were introduced 1n| 
floMe the mm eztai^ed inffiawH a( tha d^. Miiliilii 
■001107 ^trateead I17 Sir WDfiMn DmwemtA) ot Oe m^ 
fOfgeouB tbutmctet, fimign agon and imetn, iad At 
wUa i^cndoiir of dM Opon. WlfiKBt li^lm Boh OMtHH^ 
H^ ftn^ aotom (fint ">— *i«— i in ie60> riniiilihai to 
naks the ataga atUna6nt and tho wtton n kM|^« 
tbat Aajfindod die town mdi thnr betiaa% aad Mtonl 
■ercn nmaifa i^mt penMiae n powj nr iraiM w^ 
wen oeceMonettr ooamntt 
abnt np. Tba oourt pegei 
dwir finner qnuttakeoi and uddilyj and n 
were tin cinef amimniBnto of the pdaoa 
4kuB amaoit oomt pcaotioa (aa ol^ iadeed, aa the tim rf 
Edwaid the CooftMar) waa itffl let^ned, nnaeljr, tba pw 
tioe of tonching far the aeocoAUa or km^ enL irtaoh Aa 
leghiinate soTereignB of TjiglMiilj aod the^ aknc^ wan a^ 
poaed tobe able to oure by » m^ ^qdioation of the ngil 
hand. Here is a r^^ular aerviee for this oereoKmy ia aone 
of the old prayer books, and the popular belief m its eAeaOf 
was still undiminished. 

23. All claases of peoide were at tlus time equally diferted 
with the adTentnree of Pnndi and other puf^Kt show^ wUeh 
were DOt unfrequently foanded on Scripture tales. Monkeys 
were alfo dressed up and taught to act in pantomimes, and to 
danoc on the tight-rope. Feats of strength and dexterity, 
nnd ju<rgling of all kinds, such as drinking plain water and 
returning it changed into wine, rope-dancing, and lifUng im- 
mense weiglits, were favourite entertainments, not only at 
puch places as Bartleniy or St. Margaret's Fair, but at private, 
and even roval banquets. At)iletic exercises were not alto- 
getlicr neglected, swimming, foot-racing, tennis, almting 
(now either introduced or revived from Holland), boat and 
horse racing, and some military sports, being still great &- 
TOurites with the court and the nobility. Bear, bull^ aud 
even horae-baiting, were revived at the Restoration, but aooa 



CONCLU8IOK. 4M;S 

became leas fiuhkmable amoiigst the higher cbfieiHL Ebvb 
were still a popular game, and card-pla jiiig» billiaids^ <ke»^ 
backgammon, cribbage, and ninepins, with the oecaaioBal aiil 
of a circolating library, helped largely to pa» the TaoMat 
hour. Even the homely games of Uindman's buff and handr- 
cap were not wholly despised amongst the splendid masqaoi 
and private theatricals which enlivened the manaons of the 
wealthy. 

24. Many of the old holidays were still obeerred as in the 
ancient time. On Valentine's Day the gallants sent presents 
of gloves, silk stockings, garters, or jewellery, to thdr valen^ 
tines. On the 1st of May the maidens repaired to the fields 
to gather May dew for their fair faces ; milk-maids daiieed 
in the streets with their pails wreathed with garlands, and 
companied by lively music On New Year's Day i 
presented gifts of homage to their patrons, and some oo 
are even said to have derived their entire income from this 
not very laudable custom. 




With the Revolution, the history of English Antiquities 
may properly be sidd to close, since we then enter on a period 
of which every important characteristic has been handed 
down, with more or less of modification, to the present day. 
The changes, too, which would present themselves under 
every head of our work are so numerous and remarkable, 
that henceforth it would seem almost like reading the history 
of a different country, or of a new people. 

In political institutions the alterations are marked with es- 
pecial clearness and decision. The breach of the royal suc- 
cession, and the singular circumstances under which William 
III. was placed on the throne, put the English monarchy 
from this time on an entirely different footing ; the old basis 
of hereditary right and paramount prerogative being swept 
away, and the whole foundation of future sovereignty rested 
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coMci.tr8ioJr> 



opon the win gf tfae parUuBeat mad pet^ile- The extenul 
toKm tad peBo H w oAobb of tke monarchy were not, iodced, 
nooddBd, bat the right to Ktain sad exercise them luore- 
fecdi gae* BO U^KT tfau the otravention of 16&S. Bt tlie 
BO of ^gfata wkd Act of SMtlement the limita of the Rgil 
pnnpln^ and the prmleges of the subjetrt, were now etrictJr 
Jtinwit, and ttfatSlj pbeed opoD the sole tnau of the kv. 
The sibaeqn^ ioBuvpontiao of the kingdoms of Sootlud 
■id ^daad gftcted, wSao, a great dmnge in the poeilJaD <f 
tfaoK ■mi-f*— towaidB the oentzal state. 

la nS y mm aa avowed toleiatkni was displayed towudi ll 
ordhiidn ifaiLBlLiii, with a ptoporttoDate and long cootiaiMd 
r^oor towaida Bomankta and Sodniana. PresbjrteiiaiWB 
WM fthBdf eatabGdMd in Sootknd. and the Englisfa Boum 

«DoaToeBtioa wtn (m the vcar I7I7'> effectually (dleiiced. 
Im r m a g mmd mta new fines and achode appeared, and <iU 
ooaadKfinad. maA to the inpiiy of aonie branchee, aadlhi 
■aaifcitbaMfit of others. The ooBaeqaenoe was, «t all ereal^ 
a d w ded (Aaqge ia the piib& taote in almost every respeot. 
In a — rf md miHta\y mgkirt new metluxb and weapow vl 
«sribreia|adly npeneded the dnmqr tactica of Ibnner tiate, 
1 bayonet took the place of the pike, tbo cir- 
i the gorget, the last retnaJaipg 
piece of anesettt defenoTe annour, sank into a stiff leathen 
Mck-ease. 

In f— unimr mad agriemitim a oomplele revolutioa oe> 
corred. the wats and nnrketeof taanuCunurcfl bcii^ p«rtiin7 
«r wboDy changed, the ta&ge of OMtipe adreDttire nut!/ 
f fau«liaailr}- muu- 
dnecd, and the naent breeds J 




APPENDIX, 



I. 

LISTS OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS OP BEFEBEKCB WHICH 

I MAT BE CONSULTED BY THOSE WHO WISH TO PURSUE 
THE STUDY OP ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES- 



BRITISH PERIOD. 
Roman Adtbobs. 



IS Marcellinua, Historin. 
Anton ini Iter BritiuiDicuni (cditeil 

by Gale). 
Cnsar'a Commentaries. 
Dio CosaiuB, Uistoria Romana. 
DiodoruB Siculus, Iliatoria. 
Festua Avienus, Geograpbii 

WemsdgrfTB Poetse Lrttii 

Lucan, Fharsolia. 



Notitis Imperii (in Gnevius's Roman 
Antiquities, vol. vil. An. account 
of the British part in Honley'a 
BritnnDia Romana). 
Pliny, Uistorin NaturJia. 
Ptolemy, Geographia. 
(in Strabo, Geographiea. 
Mi- Suetonius, De Vitis Imperntomm. 
Tacitus. 



Amcibht Authobb. 

There are no writings extaot of this period, Etrlctlj speaking t unlesi 
« few pieces of Pelagius, Celeatius, and St. Patrick may be included in 
it. A fidi collection, however, of the writersof the two incceeding periodii, 
irho have treated on British affiiirB, will be found in — 



iComc 



Rerum Brir.annicariim 




the Britons (us being themselves 
of that raw), and the curious ro- 
mance of Geofirey of Monmouth 
(with its probable original, the 

Brut nfTysilio. publisbed in the , 
Wiliih Archteology, and irann- 
I.lEi'I by Roberts, London, tBlO), 
iiiiiy be pu^cularly mentioned. 
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Alfred's Tnmslation of Boetliius, 


Durham Book, containing tLc Gob- ^^^| 


by CflTdale. 8vo. 1829. 


pels (described in Brayley's ^^^| 


Epitome of Orosins, by 


Graphic Rlustrator). ^^^M 


Ingram (at end of Inangunil 




Lecture, 180T). 


Folio. London, 1722. ^^^| 


Bede's Ecclesiastical History {I»t«ly 


MS8., Harleian, Cotton, Royal. ^^^| 


edited by Dr. Giles). 


Saxon Chronicle, by Ingram. 4to. ^^^B 


Beowulf, Poem of. 12mo. Lon- 


London, 1823. 1 


don, 1833. (Translated by 


and Latin Pealter, by Spel- J 


Kemble. 12mo. London. 1837.) 


man. 4to. London, 1S40. ■ 


Cwliiion's Paraphrase, edited by 


WhBTtona Anglia Sacra. Folio. ^^M 


Thorpe. 8vo. London, 1832. 


London, 1691. (A collection of ^^H 


Concilia, by Spelman. 


early ccclesiosticid irriturs.) ^^^H 


, by Wilkins. 


^^H 


UoDBKlf 


Authors, ^^^H 


Allen's Enquiry into ihe Rise and 


Meyrick's Ancient Costumo of tlic ^^H 


Growth of the Royal Prerogative 


British Islands. V 


in England. 


PaJgravc's History of England. 1 


Archsologio, ptanm. 






Archa^ologicul Journal, ^UMim. 




Blackstone'a Conmentarica. 


Pictorial History of England. ^^H 


Bloxam'g Priociplei of Gothic Ec> 


Quarterly Review, on the Sources ^^^H 


eleaiaatical Architecture. 


of Early English Uistory. ^0.67. ^^H 


Bosworth'a Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 


Raak-s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, ^^H 




edited by Thorpe. ^^H 




British Historical Intelligencer. 


RiclemB^t's Letters on Architecture. ^^^| 


Conybeare's niustrationa of Anglo- 


Archamlogia, vol.UEv. ^^^H 


Sason Poetry. 


Ruding'sAnnalx of the Coinage. ^ ^^H 


Edinburgh Review on Courta of 


SpcLnan's Glossary. ^^^^H 


^^(ilommon Law, vol. xxxvi. 


Life of Alfred. ^^H 


^^Bbvary of Architecture. Osford, 


Strutt's Chronicle of England. ^^^| 


^^Em6. 


Horda Angcl-Cynnan. ^^^| 


^^Ekm'B Middle Ages. 


English Dresses (ro-edited ^^H 


^^Ktins' Silver Coioi of England. 


by Planch^). ^^H 


^^^K'b History of England. 


Thorpe's Ancient Laws and Insti- ^^^| 


^^^KcKid's Banks of the Anglo- 


taU>s of England, to Edward the ^^^| 


^^■bm People. 


ConTcsaor. ^^^H 


^^^^Kb' Linguarum Yetcruiu Sep- 


AnalectaAnglo-Saionica, ^^ 


^^^^■bioiulinm Thesaurus. Polio. 


oe First Book for Students. ■ 


^^^■teimtt^^^ 


Turner's History of the Anglo- J 


^^^^M^^^^^V ^''(■'ini'i' 


Saxons. -^^^M 


^^^Hg|^^^^C\.i.uu.'r.'o. 


Wriglit's Biographia Britannica Li- ^^^H 
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William of Newburgh, Hb^t. Aug, 
by Heame. 8vo. Ozon. 1719. 

Wilkins* Ck>ncilia. 

[The Tarious collections in the 
above list contain the chronicles of 
Ingulphus, William of Poictiers, 
Ordericus Yitalis, WiUiam of 
Jumi^es, Torgot, Simeon of 
DnrhaniY John and Richard of 
Hexham, Ailred of Rivaulz, 



Henry of Huntingdon, Roger de 
Hoveden, Ralph de Diceto, Grer- 
▼ase of Canterbury, YinesauTs 
Itiner. Regb Ric. I. in Terram 
Hierosol., and the Monastic Re- 
gbters of Melrose, Margan, Wa- 
verley, Ramsay, Ely, Holyrood, 
Abingdon, Durham, Peterbo- 
rough, Burton, &c.] 



Modern Authoss. 



Allen*8 Inquiry into the Rise and 
Growth of the Royal Prerogative 
in England. 

Ardueologia, passim. 

Ardueological Journal, passim, 

Barrington, Observations on the 
Statutes. 

Blackstone^s Commentaries. 

Blozam*8 Principles of (xothic Ar- 
chitecture. 

British Historical Intelligencer. 

Britton*8 Architectural Antiquities. 

Cathedrals. 

Dugdale's Monasticon. 

Edinburgh Review. — History of 
English Legblation. No. 69. 

Ellis* Introduction to Domesday 
Book. 

Fairholt^s Costume in England. 

Fosbroke*s Encyclop. of Antiquities. 

Glossary of Architecture. Parker, 

Oxford, 1846. 
of British Heraldry. Ox- 
ford, 1846. 

Hallam*s Middle Ages. 

Henry*s History of England. 

Hussey*s Domestic Architecture. 

Kerridc's Collection of Notes and 
Drawings (in the British Mu- 
seum). 



Leake*s Historical Account of 

English Money. 
Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry. 

English Surnames. 

Mackintosh's History of England. 
Macpherson's Annals of Commerce. 
Madox*s History of the Exchequer. 
Meyrick on Ancient Armour. 
Mills* History of the Crusades. 
Palgrave*s History of England. 
Pictorial History of England. 
Rickman*8 Essay on Architecture. 
Shaw's Illuminated Ornaments. 

Dresses and Decorations. 

Sketches of English Literature. 

(Knight's Weekly Volume, voL 
xvii.) 

Stothard's Monumental Effigies. 

Strutt's English Sports and Pas- 
times. 

Thierry, Histoire de la ConquSte 
d'Angleterre. (Translated by 
Hazlitt.) 

Turner's History of England. 

Warton's History of English Poetry. 

Wheaton's History of the Northmen. 

Wright's Biographia Britannica 
Literaria. 
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MODBBN AUTHOBS. 



Alleii*8 Royal Frerogative. 
ArcluBologia, passim, 
ArduBological Journal, passim. 
Barrington on the Statutes. 
Blackstone*s Commentaries. 
Blore, Monumental Effigies. 
Blozam on Gothic Architectim. 
Monumental Architec- 



Mackintosh^s History of England. 

Macpherson*s Annals of Commerce. 

Madox*i History of the Exchequer. 

Meyrick's Ancient Armour. 

Mills* History of Chivalry. 

Nichols* Illustrations of the Man- 
ners and Expenses of Ancient 
Times. 

Palgrave's History of England. 

Pictorial History of England. 



ture and Sculpture. 
Brande's Popiiilar Antiquities. 

Brayley and Britton*s History of Pugin*s Examples of (xothic Archi- 

the Houses of Parliament. tecture. 

British Historical Intelligencer. Reeve*s History of English Law. 

Britton*s Architectural Antiquities. Rickman on Architecture. 

Cotton*8 Abridgment of the Rolls Rise and Progress of the English 

of Parliament. Commonwealth. 

Eden*s State of the Poor. Ritson*s Bibliographia Poetica. 

Fosbroke*s Encyclopeedia of Anti- Shaw*s Alphabets and Devices of 



quities. 

Glossary of Architecture. 

Grose's Glossary. 

Hallam*s Middle Ages. 

HalliwelFs Early History of Free- 
masonry in England. 

Dictionary of Archaic 

and Provincial Words. 

Hawkins* Silver Coins of England. 

Hawkins* History of Music. 

Henry's History of England. 

Hussey's Domestic Architecture. 

Knight*s Biography of Caxton. 



the Middle Ages. 

Illuminate Ornaments. 



Sinclair, Hbtory of Public Re- 
venue. 
Sketches of Liteittture and Learn- 
ing in England. (Knight's 
Weekly Volume.) 
Stothard*8 Monumental Antiquities. 
Strutt's English Sports. 

Regal and Ecclesiastical 

Antiquities. 
Turner*s History of England. 
Waller's Brasses. 
Latham's Lectures on the English Walpole's Historic Doubts. 

Language. Warton's History of English Poetry. 

Leake's Historical Account of Wright's Chester Mjfsteries. 

English Money. Cathedrals. 

Lower on Heraldry. Legends of Purgatory, &c. 

[In the collections of Gale and Twysden may be found the Chronicles 
of John of Bromton, Wiccius, Hemingford, Henry de Knyghton, 
Stubbs, Thome, Higden's Polychronicon, and Fordun's Scoticlm>nicon 
(the last two in part only).] 
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AFPEKDIX. 



MIDDLE EKGLISH PERIOD. 
A:iciK»T ArTiiotia. 



Ashmolean, Lansdowne. 
Putt«ii!iau'j Art of Englisli F 

ISM. 
Sj-mer's Fffidera. 
Sbnkspcare. (Fint editioa, 

1623.) 
Sir Thomu More'j Wotfa 

BasteU. 4(0. 15.17. 
Skelton't Poeticil Works, bj I 

Svo. Loud. 1843. 
Spenser's Faery Queen. 
Dtnhir'f Piieiiis, bj Lamg. Svo. Slate Pipers of Henry VTH ( 
EJ:nhaT7h. IS34. lished bj Record Conimi 

r.-.\o'» Act* and MonumentB. 1830). 

Harrbon"* DeKTiption of England. Stale Papen and Letters of 
Hcrmpr't IiinpnTr (trknilated bj Ralph Sadler. 



Ah-ham'i Epistles. 

Si-hi>olin.iiIei. 

B^■•->k9 of I'lininiou Prayer, from 

E.twanl VI. to Charlei IL (re- 

priDtisl liy I'ifLerint!). 
Burjhlev Papi-ra. 

Cwir* Diarr. 

Chmnirle* of Hall. 1548 ; Grafton, 

1569: Holiii»h?d. 1577. 
Craomn-'f Works <h_v the Parker 



R.Vlvin 

H,.4<t'# Ertl.«»la»lical PoIIlv, by 

Ri-We. Sic Oifunl, 1S36. 
Jt-tunuh of ihp Hoiue of Commons, 

fr.-ni 1547 [hT Record Commis- 



Statutesof the Realm, by the 

cord Commission. 
Slowe's Summary of tbe Ed 

Chronicles, 1365 
Aiinal.', 1573. 

Cbmnir..|e pf Enplini I 

Survey nf London. liS 

*!e Kirjr* of Kn:;land. Flores Hisioriirum, 18 

T::'if. ' Stubbs' Anatomy of Abuses- 

>■* W„rks. 410. Lon- Snlncvs Arcadia, 1593. 

V^or Ecclesiosticus, Henry T 
..:■«.;.-'> l.iji. fby Beoord Commission). 

-..^.- P-»vor. with " 



.if" 
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Gro0e*s King Henry VIIL's scheme Fictorial Historj of England. 

of Bishoprics. Lond. 1838. Reeye*s History of the English 

■ Military Antiquities. Law. 

Hallam^s Ck>nstitutional History of Richardson's Elizabethan Archi- 

England. tectore. 

Halliwell*s Nursery Rhymes of Rickman on Architecture. 

England. Ritson^s Bibliographia Poetica. 
Archaic Dictionary. Shaw*8 Specimens of Ancient Fur- 
Hawkins* Silver Coins of England. niture. 

Hawkins' History of Music. Sinclair, History of Public Be- 

Husse/li Domestic Architecture. venue. 

Leake*s English Money. Sketches of Literature in England 

Lodge's Illustrations of British His- (Knight's weekly vol.)- 

tory, Biogn4>hy, and Manners. Smith's Topography of London. 

Macpherson's Annals of Commerce. Soames' History of the Reform- 

Madoz's EGstory of the Exchequer. ation. 

Meyrick's Ancient Armour. Stothard's Monumental Antiquities. 

Nash's Old Mansions of England. Strutt's Sports and Pastimes. 

Nichols' niustrations of the Man- Tytler's Life of Henry VIH. 

ners and Expenses of Ancient Life of Raleigh. 

Times. Warton's History of English Poetry. 

Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. Wright's Queen Elizabeth and her 

Palgrave's History of England. Times. 



LATER ENGLISH PERIOD. 

Ancient Authors. 

Autobiography of Joseph Lister, by Evelyn's Diary. 

Wright, 1844. Fuller's Church History. 

Baker's Chronicle, 1641. Fuller's Worthies. 

Burnet's History of his Own Times. Harrington's Nugse AntiqusB. 

Camden's Britannia. Heylin's Life of Laud. 

— Annals. Howell's Familiar Letters. 

Clarendon's History of the Rebel- King James L's Works. Folio. 

lion and Life. Laud's Diary* 

Collection of National Airs, by Ludlow's Memoirs. 

ChappelL May's History of the Long tarlia- 
Collier's Ecclesiastical History. ment. 

owsing's Journal. (Reprinted at Neal's History of the Puritans. 

'Woodbridge, 1818.) North's Life of Lord Keeper Guild- 

_ e's Antiquities of Warwick- ford. 

aliire. Old Plays, by Dodsley, 1780. 

Monasticoii. (wilh notes by CoUier, 



3«x-lyr Dramatics; by Dyce. 1825.) 
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Binh't Lift aTFHM* Bmej. 
BlitfcwMi'i Cbbmimitmi 

Bniidc'* Pifsfar AatiqaMn. 



FtwM I. Bom'« Ef«f7 Ob7 BmA, mi Ta 



JardiDe'i Criaia^ TtUl 

En>7 oa Tome. 

Uoke'i Eacbfc >faD(7. 
La%e'i~ 



Coflitf'* Haurj of ITiMMlii 

Stabyf re Ubimrj. 

(Mk'» Omarj of tfce ChBreh of 




C4t«*« Sum of iIm Pow. 



FiVMer'f LtftoTStralKird. (Lard- 

an-'f Cakwf CVifwfi*.) 
FtatiniU'i Sacfciofm^ of Asli- 

Grac'* HHilarf Aaiiqi 
HftUaMi'* CoDodtalional 

Lrtcrmture of F, 

fl^lHrdTa Diriioiurf. i 

- Slukfperiana. 1 

Life amd Writing* 
CfcarisL 
Bmwkiiia' Silver Coi&t. 
IIa>l 



Mejriek'i Amoitr. 

Xask't Munioni of Ei^faML 

Nichob' PragroHn of J«Ba L 

Nagoit'i HeiiKiim of HaiBpdtft. 

Pictond Bmarj of Ei^lnd. 

Beeve'* Hiatmy of SnglU La*. 

HtaibHii'i 




Rob:tkKii)*s TiiruTtui BriUmuoM 
Sinclair'* ninur/ of Public E»- 



Mod umcDtal Ad uijuio* 
Sports iui<l Paslimcs. 
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Principal Collections of MSS. in the British Museum. 
Harleian — Lansdowne -^ Cotton — Bojal — Sloane — Arundel. 

MSS. at Oxford 
Ariunolean — Bodleian — Douce. 



Societies instituted for the Publication of Scarce 
Works and Illustrations of Antiquities. 

1. Abbotsford Club. 

2. Aelfric Society. 

3. Anglia Christiana Society. * 

4. Archaeological Association. 

5. Institute. 

6. Ashmolean Society. 

7. Auchinleck Press. 

8. Bannatyne Club. 

9. Berkshire Society. 

10. Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

11. Camden Society. 

12. Camden Society. 

13. Ecclesiastical History Society. 

14. English Historical Society. 

15. Hidduyt Society. "^ 

16. lona Club. 

17. Irish Archseological Society. 

18. Lichfield Architectural Society. 

19. Lincolnshire Topographical Society. 

20. Maitland Club. 

21. Norwich and Norfolk Archaeological Society. 

22. Oxford Architectural Society. 

23. Parker Society. 

24. Percy Society. 

25. Philological Society. 

26. Roxburghe Club. 

27. Royal Irish Academy. 

28. Royal Society of Literature. 

29. Shakspeare Society. 

30. Society of Antiquaries of London ^^ 

31. of Newcastle. ,->f'^ 

32. of Scotland. ,/' 

33. Spalding Club. 

34. Spottiswoode Club. 

35. Surtees Club. 

36. Warwickshire Archaeological SoclMgr'- 

37. Wodrow Societ/k 

oo 4 



n. 



SAME^ or THISTT-THS£E BKITISH 









Gk«i 

Loilid 

Grsuit 

D&UB 



Guent 



— Coiloo 

— Loodeiii 

— Guorcon 

— L-r. n 

— Dr--:h- 

— l\r>^v.: 

— T.-un 

— U-.>.; 

— Lo::^ it 



CnriESw EXTKACTED 
rt.:r*r;i=u Y-irk. 

X ;r»^j:a. oc GwyncTS. Ctrd^vBcAcrr. 

Uin P«s. OEnHmwdkuT f 

Mir.-H£lL Hm/jniikirt f 

Kerrj. JtftfB^i>M< r j i ti'rr f 

G oaoecier« or Sc GIutus. CormtmiL 

Grontclkesier. Cmmthridgtskire, 

Bn<<c4. or St. Bnsock. CorswaU, 

Cjer Gvenu Jl/ti«amtffc«ibxnp. 

MefL%idL Awe^^Afjrt or Mwyi^ljvd, Uni ig h 

skirr. 
Chester, or f.lmligMi. Jfomipome ry tkire. 
Colchester, or St. CoIaii. ConuralL 
London. 
WiTT^n or WorMU Pembrx}keskire * 
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III. 



SPECIMENS OF SAXON AND OTHER ROOTS OP NAMES AND 

PLACES. 

■ 

Ab, Abban^ Abing^ Abbots, from abba, abboc» an abbot (genitive 

abban, abbocef)^ as Abingdon, Abbotsbury. 
Aber, Aver, Iver, Yaver* Yar, from aber (Britisb)^ the mouth ofm 

river, ford, or lake, as Abergavenny^ Aberford^ Lochaber, Yaver- 

land, Yarmouth. 
Ac^ Ock^ Oke, Auck^ from ac, an oak, as Acle, Ockley, Qkeford^ Auck- 
land, Baldock. 
Aed, Ead, Ed, from eabij or eatSi^, easy, happy, bold, as Edgar, Edric, 

Edwin. 
Arl, Eal, Al, Alh, Alcb, Ealcb, from sic or eal, each or aU, as Ael- 

mund or EUman, Alfred, Ealchstan or Elston, Alaric or Alric. 
Aesc, Esc, Ash, Ashen, As^ Osc, Os, Es, from aefc, an ash (implying 

strength or courage), ^ Aescwine, Ashton, Ashendon, Aston, Oscar, 

Oscar, Osborne. 
Aethel, Aegel, Egil, Ayl, El, from ae)>el, noble, asEthelbert, Aylmer. 
Ai^ Addle, Adling, Adding, Adden, from 8e)>el, noble, and s}>elin2af, 

nobles, as Althorp, Addlestrop, Allington, Addington, Addenbrook. 
Al, Aid, Au, A, from ealb, old, as Albourne, Auboum, Abury. 
Aller, Eller, Alder, Arle, Aries, from alp, an alder, as Allerton, 

Ellerton, Alrewas, Alresford. 
An, Ean, Ian, from an (in the sense of unique, particular, qui solus), 

as Eanberht, lanberht, Eanbald, Anfred. 
At, Ad, Od, Ot, from aec, at, as Atford, Adstock, Odstock, Otford. 

Bad, Bed, Bid, Biddes, from Bieba? (name of a chief?) as Badbury, 

Badham, Bedhampton, Biddesden. 
Bam, Bem, Bamp, from beam, a beam of timber, as Bamfleet, Bemfleet, 

Bampton. 
Bar, Ber, Bere, from bap, a boar, bepe, barley, or bappe, a barrow, 

as Barton, Berwick, Bere. 
Sen, Bin, from bean, a bean, as Bennington, Binfield. 

»RBT, Berht, Briht, Bright, Burt, from beophc or bp^hc, bright, as 

Beorhtwald or Bertold, Brihtric, Brighthelmstone. 
•w, Ber" "o-^^ Bron, Brun, Bruin, Browne, from beopn (by 

ighbom, as Bernard, Bamet, Brunet or Burnet, 

hro€ul, as Bradford, Bratton. 
irne, from bpun or bupn, a brook, as Bran- 

»rhniirnp. 
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Bri, Brig, Brii, from bpicj, a bridge, a» Briitol, Brigstock, BriKirorih, 
TuD bridge. 

Brqii, Broom, Birm, frora bjiom, broom, as Bromwicb, Bromwiduoi 
or Birmingham. 

Brook, BroukrB, from bpoc, a brook, »s Brooksby. 

BiiR, Burb, Burg, Brough. Borough, Bur^, Pury, Perry, from bup, ■ 
liOHvr, bu|ib. bufi^h, beop^, bj-pi;t, a tovn, a plaiv of ritrtal or 
defeiiff, u Burton (by mcialUesio BruiOD). Broughlon. Edinburgh, 
Sudbury, Hirtpury, Walerperry, Di; Burgh, Vanbnigh, Aldborouph. 

Bv, Bye, Bee, from bye (Danish), a habUation, as Derby, Harrowby. 

CUr, Ch»r, Chard, Citen, from cjpfian, to turn, t* Char, Chgrd, 

Chariug Cross, Cirenceater. (Cab in British names is derived from 

caer, ciutmm, for nhich the Saxons usnl rhe word ceafci^p). 
Cari^ Charl, Chorl, Churl, Chur, from ceo|il, a churl, as Ctrlton, 

C'harlUin, Chorlpywooil, Churlon. 
Can, Ken, Keeue, Kin, Chin, Coen, Cohen, Conn, from cen, krm. 

cj'nnan, to ken or ebftrve, or cvn, kinilrrd, as Kenrick, Chinnerj. 
Cboi^ Col, Kell, from ceol, the kveJ. as Ceolric or Coleridge, Ceolwulf 

or Jolifie, Colson, Kelson. 
-Caif, Cheap, Chippen, Chipping, from cyppan, to cheapen or bup, u 

CheapBide, Chippenham, Chipping Norton. Compare Copenhigpn. 

the karen qf fiereha/its, tarrihei. 
Ci.EVB, Cliff", Cleugh, Clew, Cleo, Plough, from dip or doujh, a c/p/ 

or eif/t, as Cleveland, Clifton, Cleobury, Clewer, Cloughton, Buc- 

cleugh. 
Cnjtn, Cumbc, Comp, from comb, cunib, or cwm (British), a confined 

valleg, *a Castlecomb, Winchcoinbe, Compton, Curaberland. 
CONiKo, Couia, Cunning, Kings, from cj'umj, a king, as Coningaby, 

Conisborough, Cunningham, Kingston. 
Cot, Cotten, Cotting, Coaie, Coaies, Colts, Kyle, Keale, Kelt, Kyld, 

Kettle, frotn coc, cyce, cvcel, a tmall ihellered habilalion, as Cols- 

wolii. Wolvercot, Cotter, Keating, Thurkytel or Thurtell. 
Chao, Cray, Crick, from cpeeca, a creek, crag, ravine, or fiiture, as 

Cray ford, Cricklade. 
CuTii, Cuii, Coote, Cutts, Coutts, from cup, cupa, wi^W frnotrii, as Cuih- 

bald or Cobbold, Cuthbert, Cuthburg or Coburg, Cuthwulf or Cuffe. 
CwKN, Wen, Quin, Gwynne, Wynn, from cpen, fair {gfcgn, British), 
aa Queenborough, Wenman. 

Dan, Dane, Dean, Den, Ten, from hen, a valley, or Dane, as Uanbury, 

Danesfleld, Deanston, Deoham, Tenby, W'alden. 
Dkb, Deer, Dyr, from beoji, deer, as Uerham, Doerhurst, Dyrham. 
Don, Dun, Down, from bun, a down or hill, as Doncaster, Huntingdon, 

Dunstable, Down tan. 
Dor, Dur, Duni, from dwr, timter (British), as Dorchester, Durwestoa, 

Durham. 

Ea, Ey, Eye, V, Hey, from ea, water, 15 or eje, an island, a» Eaton, 
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Eye, Mersey, Atery, Hejford (bat hey it 

an inclofure, as L4Uieelot*t Heri. 
£co, Ec, Eg, Edge, from ecr, «« erfff, fraiy. A:cu w 

Edgeworth (or perhaps from eie, sn eye, ««v, Are. i. 
Eald, Eld, Aid, Old, Al, Ol, from ealb, ««, as EaUftfik m ABmi^ 

Aldrich, Aldbelm, Aldam, Oldham. 
El, Ellen, from ellen, ttrmgtky or from XMk fa Snaa kaif 

EUenborough. 
Engle, Ingel, from anjel or en^el, on amgitj —fA» &e^ as 

Ingleby. 



Flam, Flem, Flim, Flin, from Fl}*™*"?^' ^ 

borough, Fleming, Flimby, Flinton. 
Flfot, Flet, Fled, Fleet, Hot, from pkoc or plo^, a 

Fiedborough, Northfleet, Elvet. 
Ford, Forth, Frith, from popb, a ford, as Oxford. 
Frith, Frid, Firth, Ferth, Freod, Fred, Frod. from ppi^, 

security, as Ethelfrith, Aldfrid, Sifferth, Freochoj 

Froude, Geoffrey, Humphrey or Homefrith. 

Gar, Ger, Jar, from jap, a weapon, a plate of defence or seemritf, m 

Garrett, Gerard, Jarrett, Gerald, Gamlf or Gougfa, JSdgv, Ecbe^gir. 
Gars, Grass, Gres, from jaepf, sr****f ** Garsiogtoo^ Graskingtoo, 

Garsden, Gresham. 
Gate, Yate, Gates, Yates, Yatten, frtmi j»c, a goaty or ^are, a gate, m 

Gateshead, Yatcomb, Yatesbory, Woodyates. 
Gewis, Wise, from pif or pife, wioe, n Guiie, Wise. 
Glo, Glou, from jleap, bright, glowing (glogw, British), wm Gloueeiter 

(but some derive this from Claudius). 
Graf, Grave, Grove, from JpSF* an entrend^ment, grave, or grmie, aa 

Grafton, Graveley, Groveley, Graveaend. (The titles of Laiidgrave, 

Margrave, &c, are derived from ^epepa, a ruler), 
GuTH, God, Good, from juh, 30b, good, as Gnthere or Goodyear, Gotb- 

lac or Goodlake. 

Hal, Heale, Hall, Hell, from healle, a haU or eoeeretf a^ode, m Halloa, 

Eccleshall. 
Hald, Heald, Hele, Hild, Hold, from healhan, to hold, or bolb (a 
Danish chieftain), as Haldiman, HUding, Holden, Marhthild or MatOda, 

Hildigarda, Reginald, Thorold or TyrrdL 
Ham, Hamel, Hem, Hcrael, frx>m ham, hamol, a sheltered habitation, 

as Hamstead, Hemel- Hempstead, Waltham. 
Har, Hare, Hard, Her, Herd, Hor, Hur, from hap, a hare, bepe, an 

army, or heojib, a herdy as Harwieh, Harewood, Hardwick, Horwood, 

Hurley. 
Hat, Had, Head, Heding, Eding, from hs|>, heath, as Hatton, Had- 

leigh, Headley, Hedingharo, Edington. 
Heard, Hard, Herd, Ard, Ert, from beopb^ m kerdtmmn, m Cdthard. 

Lam bard. Herdric, Hoggart, fliiepherd. 



Ai>nun>ix. 

, from h«liB, a Mmtt, u Kvnelm, Kotbela at 
n or Onm. 'Wulfhelm or WIUUid. 
|Ib»» i, Bwt, Kr, U(T. froM be|i*, «n «"»;. u H«rin>n, Mereward 

Mte, l^bUte w Uabrth. Mu<lti>b«a or M>i<l«nluilie. 
BHk B»*. B«^ Il«ek. Uook, from hab, ^A, m Ivinghoe, The 
Bn, lli^ilia. HMklrjr, U«ok-Nomti. tH.usl.ley i. perfaip 
biB ha}»-l«qt). In VwUtiK Ilooe niea.ii£ rt bttmw or tumuiiu. 

Bawfc BaUfHi HataMt Holnf, Loaip, Luiii, from holm, vluch bu 
nriMW MMti, hM KEWni)) liglrifc* Mfnit or ir»jffA, «s Holmwood, 
BatafMk. CiJ— pun. Lute;. 

Mk«, Bw, Wlm^ Batik r>«B bok, ■ <rM>f, ai Spwholi, ETmfao^ i 



bM. Vli^ V«a^ Vm*, Fww, VI'tD);, Wink, Wan, Age, from tn^ a 
«^k^wU|[bM».fr.«(flcM,M-inkfi«M, I rin^iM, Wantage, (n'u- 
«mI mmt fulif ■ OMMr ftwu r^n^C, a tranr). /n; alsa sgntfiisa 
am (ih* aia* aa nnij, jot^^y >, a* UodwnUiBg or Godolphin. 

'ttt. UL Lad. ftvoa bob m UoS, m praH^ "r nnnjr, as Leodpr « 

U%i«. Ui*«iM ar UAML Hlatkwie «r LikIoticui. 
Ijt*. Uit Laav li^^ Uj, titm lec^x, « p^a™ or mhAVIW ta^ ■ 



Lns, La«^ Lmv LaHh 



hMI bl»f. M Mfnuirv (nii4 <^ (and, aa Boaoa- 



Hamw, Han, Mfn» Maa, Amd nMprr, • aaanA, an Hatddandi, 



I 



Ha*. Mar. Mn. Mar, Mtrrr, Moore, from RMe|i or mcpa, Jnya, fraat 
^M«rr. BriLX as M«an, EtMm«r or kjlioa, Momll, Morebewl, 

MoUfhlMW. 

Mkm. Mir, Mor. Moor^ More, fraoi mt^*, « Autr, or mop, s awar, 

as Mrrwn, MirtirU. MorHon, Weattnordand, Highmoor. 
UtH>, Mit. Moc Mom. fna motv Ik mini, ta OaaoA. Wolfmot or 

Mv^iv Mo«d. fKvi miiDN f*mt. as Alkmund <»- Haromond, Eilmimd. 
(itfmwnd or tiibkati. CwJinund or Cholmondelev, Sigismnnd or 



Ni»». N«M«k Nas«. froan lutf or d«|T*, a promontory or rtting fram»4, 

as HoUrmMS, Na>«bT. Ttw Nase. 
.VoTB, Nort. Nan, Noail. Nu:t. from ni!iV> or ^y^, umJ, aid, ulUtlg, a* 

Albrtnoth or AUnuii. Cwlnoth or iiiitt-H. 

0«jai. On. Or. Fr. t>vm opa. a» firr'mily. as ?tonor. IVindaor. 
Orb, Orit, Word, Worth. t'ri>m otl^. vrifin. brgiiirtinff, as Oidfadai ar 
Omw. Otdrric or Horrorfc*. 
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Over, from opeji, over ; as Overy, opep ea, over the water. 

OusE^ Ose, Use, Ex, Ux, Wis, from ifc, ifca, Ufa (perhaps from the 

Gaelic uifje, water), a general name for a slow riyer, as Ouse, Oseney, 

Usk, Exeter, Exmouth, Uxbridge, Wisbeach. 

Prbst, Pres, from ppeoft, a priest, as Preston. 

RjBD, Read, Reid, Rod, Radd, Reoda, Routh, from paeb, a eounsei, at 
Ethelred, Baldred, Rodbert or Robert, Rodger, Ruddiman. 

Ric, Rich, from pic, a kingdom, mm Ethelric, Richard, Wulfric or Wool- 
ridge. 

Rio, Ridge, from hpic or hpic;, a ridge, as Rigsby, Doyeridge. In 
Yorkshire the Roman roads are called in many placet The Rig. 

ScAw, Sco, Sho, Shoe, Shaw, from fco^ or fcob, a wood (Danish), as 

Scawby, Schefield, Shoebnry, Shawbury. 
Sel, Sil, from pel, large, as Selwood, Silchester. 

SioE, Se, Sy, from fi;i^e, victory, as Sighere or Sayer, Siward. 

Stad, Stead, Sted, Stod, from fceab or yzxpe, a HatUm, mm 8tadbamp-> 

ton, Hampstead, Stedward or Stewart, Stodhart, Wigsted. 
Stam, Stan, Stone, from jxan, a etone, as Stamford, Stoneboiifley 

Dunstan. 
Stock, Stoke, from fcoc, wood, fuel, as Woodstock, Stockport. 
Stow, Sto, from frop, a place of residence, as Godstow, Stowey. 

Thorp, Throp, Trop, Thrap, Threp, Trep, Trip, from )K>pp, a village, 
as Towthorp, Hey throp, Addlestrop, Thrapston. 

Thoth, Tante, Toute, Tot, Tet, Tm, Tad, Ted, Dod (from the Celtic 
god Thoth, or Mercury Teutates, to whom many Toot^ills were con- 
secrated) ; as Tottenham, Tettenhall, Tadcaster, Tutbury, DodderhslL 

Thunnor, Tonner, Towner, Thor, Torr, Thur, Tur, from Dop (sup- 
posed to be contracted for Dunnop), the God of thunder, a« Tboresl:^, 
Thorold, Thurkytel, Turton. 

Thwaite, M^'aite, from ]>paece, a watery spot, as Thwaites, Postlethwaite. 

Ton, Tone, from cun, an indosure, a town, as Taunton. (Tun and 
bun are sometimes confounded). 

Wau, Wat, from paeb or pesf^, a place that may be waded, as Wadbam, 

Watford. 
Wald, Walt, Weald, Wild, Wold, Would, from pealb or polh, a wild 

tract (whether with or without wood), as tlie Wealds of Kent and 

Sussex, and the Wolds of Yorkshire. Hence Waldershare, Waitham, 

Wildon, Kingswould. 
Wald, Weld, Wild, Wold, from palb, power, strength, dominitmf an 

Bertwald, Oswald. 
Weard, Ward, Werd, Word, from peapb, a guard, as Edward, Aelf-- 

word, Eihel weard, Hereward. 
Wehtb, Worth, Worthy, from peopS^ a viilag$ or town nmr the head 

of a river, as Tarn worth, Wortbington, Headboam- Worthy. 
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Flanders, Flanbyiej*, Flanbpan, land of fugitives (Fleonbpa-lanb, from 
pl^ma, a vagabond, exile) — %. 

** Abel lay slane upon the ground. 
Curst Cain ^mi< and vagabound.** 

David Lyndtay. 

Gloucester^ Lleapan-ceaftep, tjleycertep, Eloucep:ep, the bright city^ 
(Caer Gloyw^ British)^ Glscestria (Will. A||^n.), Gloecestre (Sim. 
Dun.), Gloucestre (Hen. Hunt.). 

Hertford, peojitpopb, stags' ford, Herudford (Bede), Hertford 
(Knyghton). 

Rochester, ppopef-ceartep, Roue-ceaftep, lioff's city, Rhovecestre 
(FJor.), Rovecestria (Will. Malm.), Roueceastre (Hen. Hunt). 

Lichfield, Licetpelb, the feld of corpses, Lichfeld(In^lphu8), Liceth- 
feld (Sim. Dun.), Lichesfeld (Gervase), Lichefelde (Bede), Lychefeld 
(Knyghton.) Compare Lichgate, the entrance gate to a churchyard ; 
Lykewake, the funeral feast. 

Mertow, GOepancun, GOepebune, marshy town, Meretun(Flor.), Meri- 
tona (Matt West), Merton (Bede). 

The Nore, NoptS-niuS, north mouth, 

Oxford, Oxnarojib, Oxenpopb, ford of the oxen, Oxneforda (Flor.), 
Oxlneford (Hen. Hunt), Oxneford (Bede). 

Seckikoton, Seccanbun, the hill of the battle, Secandune (Bede). 
Staines, 8rane, from the stone set up to mark the boundary of Juris- 
diction of the city of London. 

TonKBEYfTniicep^e, island of boats, Torchseige(Hen. Hunt), Torkesei 
(Rog. Hov.). 

Warwick, paepm^apic, pspinjpic, from pepinj, a rampart, or guarth, 
a garrison (British), Warewic(nen. Hunt), Wyrengewyke (Bede), 
Warrewych, Warwyk (Knighton). 

Waltham, peall^am, a habitation in the woods, Walteham (Hoved.), 
Waltham (Gervase). 



THE END. 
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COOPER (REV. E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly desi^^rn^ to elucidate some of the leadinn: Doctrines of the Gospel. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containinj^ Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 
desire. By the Rev. Edward Coopbr. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. lUs. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.)-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

DesiiniMifor Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edition. 
7 vols. 12ino. JtU 188. boards. 

\* Vols. 1 to 4, 5b. each ; Vols. 5 to 7, 6s. each. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Patholoipr, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disordera especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By J am rs Copla nd, 
M.D. CoDsultioff Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lyio^-in Hospital, &c. &c. &c. Vols. 1 and 2, 
8to. £Z, cloth ; and Part 10, 4s 6d. sewed. 

*9* To be completed in One more Volume. 

COSTELLO (MISS.)-THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

Afleries of Translations ftx>m the Peraian Poets By .Miss Lol'isa Stuart Costello, Author 
of "Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,** ** A Summer amouf^t the Bocages and the 
Vines,'* fcc Lonr 8vo. with Illuminated Pages and Uordere printed in rose-colour, 188. boards; 
or Sis. 6d. bound m rose-coloured morocco (Persian style) by Hayday. 

COSTELLO (MISS).-THE FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS 

OF NORTH WALES; being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the 

" " " " ' "Beam 

'Kewan, 
cloth. 

CRES¥ (E.)-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, The(»retical, and Practical. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by 
many Hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. uniform with Messre. 
Longman and Co.'s Series of One-Volume Encyclopedias and Dictionaries. \ln the press. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
BuMT, Land Surveyor. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGUUE LOG.\RlTHMS, 
iec.,saperkDtended by R. Fa a ley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

firom the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By B. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
Sto. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY OF TDE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C Dahlmann, late Profeasor of History at the University of GOUingen. Translated 
tnm the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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DOVER -LIFE OP FREDERICK 11. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dovbk. )d Editioii. S vols. 8vo. with Portnit, ass. boardi. 

DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)-LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATU- 

aiOJST, ON THB STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Jambs L. 
Drummond, M.D. Author of " Fint Steps to Botany/' Ceg. Second Edition. Post Sro. with 
Wood Engrmrinj^s, 7s. 6d. bonrds. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popnJar lUnirtrations of the Science, leadinip to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Dkummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 vols. ftp. 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

Tbb History op Europe during thr The History op Poland. By Dr. 
Middle Aobs. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols, i Dunham. Fcp. Bro. with Vignette Title, 
fep. 8? o. with Vignette Titles, ^ei. 4s. cloth. 6s. cloth. 

Turn History or Spaim and Portugal. The Lives op the Early Writers 
n. n» r>»»i..« k vai. «..» a»A w{fk OP Gebat BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, 

??nSi.T?»,. M-^'SU*?- **• "* ! ?^t.?rS;.^f '• "^ ''■'• "'" '''"~**' 

Tbb History op Sweden, Denmark, The Lives op British Dramatists. 
AND Norway. By Dr. Dunham. S vols, i By fH*. Dunham, R. BdL Esq. &c. 3 vols. 
§cp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 

DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, fhrai the earliest 
GreeK Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. Sd Edition, 
complete in one volume. Medium 8vo. 158. cloth. 

ECCLESTON (JAMES. )-A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUI- 

TIES. By Jambs Ecclbston, B.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfleld Grammar SchooL 
SvD. with numerous Illustrations on Wood. llmiksprmt. 

ELLIOT (J.)-A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 

GEOMETRY and MENSURATION. With numerous Exercises. By Jambs Elliot, 
ftrmeriy Teacher of Mathematics in the Mechanics* Institution of Liverpool. 8vo. Ss. doth. 

*•* KEY» containing fhll Demonstraticms and Solutions. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the ** Institutiones PhysiologicB*' 
of J F. Blnmenbach, Profesaor in the University of GOttingen. By John Elliotson/M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, ^n. 3s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Teats; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
Bagliu-Oreek. 3d Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 43s. ck>th. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the Engliah Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, iDC. fcc. 3 vols, royal 8vo. jers. 18s. 6d. cloth ; large paper, 4^4. 14s. 6d. 



ESDAILE (DR. J.)-MESMERISM IN INDIA ; 

And its Practical Application in Sumry and Medicine. 
Assiatant-Swfeon, B.I.C.8. BengaL fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. doth. 



And its Practical Application in Survery and Medidne. By Jambb Esdaile, M.D. Civil 
- , £l.< ----- 



ETHERIDGE (J. W.)-THE SYRIAN CHURCHES : 

TMr Early History, Utnigies, and Literature. With a literal Translation of the Four 
Gospels froin the Peschito, or Canon of Holy Scripture in use among the Oriental Christians 
ftom Che earliest times. By J. W. Bthbbidob. l3mo. 7s. 6d. doth. {Jmtt remijf, 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

' Blatoricslt Practical, sad DsMriptive. By Jomn Fabby, Engineer. 4to. illastrated by 
fjunsinm Woodcnti^ and 39 Copper-plBtt^ 4ffi. 5s. bosrds. 

c 



GRAHAM-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION : 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
reyiaed and improved. Fcp. 8to. 78. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Beinp the Correspondence with her Friends, between the veara 1773 and 180S. By Mrs Geant, 
of Laggan. Sixtn Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.) -MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of " Letters from the Mountains,*' " Memoirs of an 
American Lady," &c. &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 3d Edition. 3 vols, post 
8vo. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

6RATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

GRAY (J0HN).-6RAY'S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owrn Jonbb, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. el^i^ntly bound in patent relievo leather. 

GRAY.-FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIROS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive list of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Gkorob Robert Gra v, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department. 
British Museum ; and Author of the ** List of the Genera of Birds,'' &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto IMates, by David William Mitchbll. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, lOs. 6d. each ; each Part consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus as 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters uf all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details qf Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

*** The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts, of which Thirty have appeared. 

GREENER.-THE GUN ; 

Or, aTreatiae on the various Descriptions of Small Fire- Arms. By W. Grbbnbr, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &:c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. boards. 

GREENWOOD (COL.) -THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By CoL Gbo. Grbbn wood. 8vo. with an Illoa- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)-LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS 

XIV. and of their Ministers. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives of France 
and ^nghmd, and from Foreign papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 8vo. [Intkeprui. 

GUEST. -THE MABIN06I0N, 

From the Uyfr Coch o Hen^^est, or Red Book ot Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. : 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlottb Gubst. Parts 1 to 6. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each, sewed. 

GUICCIARDINI (F.)-THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUIC- 

CIARDINI. Translated hy Emma Martin. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Burke, 
Talleyrand, M. Guizot, &c. ; and a Sketch of the Life of Guicciardini. Square fcp. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 7s. boards; or bound in morocco by Ilayday, Hs. 

6WILT.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Josbph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, flrom Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo. 62s. 6d. cloth. 

HALL.- NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thorou;rhly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent oiHcial Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful ComparisoD 
with the anthenticat(>d Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in nissia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Founds, half-bd. russia. 
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DUNHAM -THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. ; 

fl^Or. OcnAS SvmlIc? ««<» «i:l T^p^sse Tcks» lis. cteck. | 
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Fbe Histoet or Svcaett. I>e>'maek« The Lites of Bbitish DsAXATirr*. 
AMD NoEVAT. Br Dr. iFsxtem. S rokk. Br Dr. DoaliBa. E. BdU Esq. f£C. t t«4e. 

ic^ SfO. with VifEctte Ts:g%, Ite. dock. fcp. »i«. witk VigMae Tuln, iSk clock. 



DUNLOP (JOHX).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 



BciBr ■ GriCicBl AcooEEt of tke novt ortebnxed Proae Works of FVckm, ft^nn tke «Erii««t 
Greek Unmanm to tke Skovete of tke Preeeat Age. Br ioEX Drxior, Bai, Sd Bdithm. 
' iB one ToloaM. li«lnwn Bra. Uc 



ECCLESTON (JAMES. )-A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIUUI- 

TIBS. Bjr James Ecclutos, B^\. Head Master of Sottoa Coldikeld GFEmn»r Sch^xU. 
•«o.witkBEBMrooslBBatntiMwoE Wood. [lalA# 



ELLIOT (J.)-A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 

GBOMETET and MENsL'EATlON. With nomeroas Exerrieea. By James Elliot. 
ftmcriy Tcacker of Matkematica in the Mecbanka* Institation of Lirerpool. »v». Sa. dotk. 

V KEY, contaiaing fall Demonstrationa and SolntiOBa. 8%-o. te. doCk. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 

Witk wkfek ia iocorporated mock of tke elemeatary part of tke ** lastitntioEes Pkyaiolorlcw** 
of J F. BloBBenbach, P ro fes sor in the Cnirersity of GAttiniren. By Joh n ELLiOTaoN. M. I>. 
Ouitab. F.E.8. Flftk Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, ^n. Ss. doCk. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: beinr an Attempt at a Verbal Omnexion between the Gnvk and tk» Rmhsh 
Texts ; indndini: a Coocordance to tke Proper Nantes, witk Indexes, Gmk-EaffHsk and 
Enflish-Greek. 9d Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 41s. doth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT; bein^ an attempt at a Verbal Connection Itetwtan Ikf iMflMU 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and tknlr tVBT"- 
rences, kc &c. 3 vols, royal 8^*0. jfirs. ISs. td. cloth ; large paper, jf 4. 14s. 6d. 



ESDAILE (DR. J.)-MESMERISM IN INDIA; 

And its Practical Application in Sunrery and Medicine. By Jambi 
Assistant-Surgeon, E.I.C.S. Bengal. Fcp. 8vo. fis. M. cloth. 



ETHERIDGE (J. W.)-THE SYRIAN CHURCHES: 

Their Early History, Liturfdes, and Literature. With a literal TraEatatir' 
Gospels from the Peschito, or Canon of Holy Scripture in use amonf thf Ojnl 
finom the earliest times. Uy J. W. Ethbeidob. 13mo. 7a. Ad. doln. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM KNGINI 

Historical, Practicsl, snd Descriptive. By John Faeby, EBglnatr. 4l0i 
DBmerons Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plaCea, S$, As. bOEfdi. 
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- ■;■>: 7.V ■. r UNITED STATES OF AMERICl. 
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; . . - « % . \ j-:.t-- Titlr*. 12*. cloth. 
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- • ■ » w :r • :r:rtnA: Portrait of Pyiu. Elini. Hafcpdci. 
- - . . ^ . .. . *■ •:- I.- •'*."■■• .r- . y C*tleraioli». jt 1. lOs. cloth. 
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GRAHAM— ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSmO>' 



explained in a Series of InstmctiooA a&J Eiasptei. Bj G. F. Geasax. semil LuZCi;*!. 
rerised and improTed. Fcp. 8to. 7t. ckHh. 

GRANT (MRSJ-LETTERS FROM THE MOU>"TAlX<. 

Beini^ the Correspondence with b^r Fneed*. Vtveea :^ T«.n :m ki: l^OL ifr |[*i GaLsr. 
of Lagnn. Sixtb Edition. Ed:t«d, miih N'xei az^l Ak.t>:a!ft. .t j^ «:«.' J. P. Giya«7. 
Baq. 3 voU. post 8vo. 31s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-MEMOIR AND CORRESPOMiEXCE OF 

tlie late Mrs. Grant, of Lazran. Autb :t cf *• Lttun fr :■= :•-•* M-.-LiU.:.*.- - )t*rj..-,-i :tf u. 
American Lady," &c. Ace. Eliied bv Ler ioz^ J. F Gi^>t. E*v it i^lrj-.ii. l iv.t ;*:«! 
8to. with Portrait, 31s 6d. cloth. 

6RATTAN — THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

Fkom the Invasion by the Romans to iL* B«:j-.a^ Ke'il^i*::. ^ :i3:. £1 T. •'_ fxijftr;a». 
Baq. Fcp. 8vo. with Yignecie Tit^, fe^ clo:^ ' 

GRAY (JOHN) -GRAY'S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Chnrrh:.-ard. i:.zs.:zArjfi :- H^ KjkuL >?ij*. £t ^^tvev i'^»A.t 
Architect. Imp. 8to. 31s. 6d. e.i!*jnnt:y Vo..Xi : ;& ;«:<=.: rev.<r; > ' 



GRAY.-FI6URES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 

BdectedfkDm varions .\ath0r9. Etche-i for :-.* Um ji iz^ytLU. b* MAt:& Lmma. Osat 
Tol. I. 8to. with 78 plates of Vizisre^ lit. c. ;-tL. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS; comprisin^p their Gnier.c Cmr^TZ-Tu a > .rxi» :f tint Hi.-..:t .,rf ^^-.i. ^>k.-->. au: 
an extensive List of Species, referreii ^j zl^.t tvrv^-rk. O^^^^rh. 15 ;. Ok ' i.'«t. f(.'.ii.t:7 Oi, •. •. 
Acad. Imp. Gcor^. Fiorent. riur. C<^rT*»;- •*:... r a •*. ••*::: -.5 r_'-: Z>.-. ■»--..*- lAr^xLT zzj^-^- 
British Museum ; and Author of the ** L::r of * lt fjr*-zjirk * f is.: 1*. ' k: . i,: .' f .. .tv%>-i • .u. 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial qiaar: ^ f 'at*??. >: t [ia^.-it •^:i-.!4ic HizruLLL. 

In course of publication, in .%io:;:h!y Psr.*. . >i. vl. •«•:£. . «*c- f-a.'^ '-.•^•..-'.rx ricjen.. t -.^ 
Four imperial quarto coloured F^tes axi^l Tbr«y^ p a.-., az^l ^-< ' .^1 v. vr j 4r>r;?'!9M f. :'. -^ 
the Generic Characters, short Remark 1 on :^^ Hju*/:t«. t^'i a L.»'. '.^ h-^.-.'^ -j! »%,•:. O^-. -.^ m 
oompleCe as possible. The nncolourcil Pate* rr.:.'^LZi :z/« t.'LArvXfin .f a.. »•« f>i»n«*^^ '.i 
the various Sub-families, oonsistinjp of dco:<t*::u *iv.^t rj Hcadi, '4.ix«, ft-:^ i**'.. m -vt 
case may require, for pmntini^ out their difft;r<r'^.*^.&r *.':..Msvrtr%. 

S* The work will not exceed Fifty Moz.::.;; Pan^, v^' ^lju T:^-t* la • * a;f«ar«£. 

GREENER.-THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various I>escn;>: I on^ of .^mai: F. rr - A rs. • . B; W o » c k « c t . i •>. t •?.-.•.« •/• 
an improved method of Firing Caz^noo by Pe.T :lm;o:. . Lf.. ^ - -. . ■ . 'j: I., .t'.rai^, :. « , . &c vj^.* ^i 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-THE TREE-LIFT]:R; 

Or, a New Method of TranspUntin; Trees. B} Col. fj lo. O a a 1. » w vo o. «i '«.«.* ^ a;b I., us- 
trative Plate, 7a. doth. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)— letters of WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS 

XIV. and of their Ministers. Illuiktratiiiz tLe Iv/nrie*' <-. a: *; lor»-:;i. fo.y.-} c^ fc/.r^axiC •: ./.=/jf 
the period which followed the Revolntiou o! 1C>>. Kit.rji/.v^ fr'/ui ti«« A/r&.^*« 'if >.-«-^>fc 
and England, and from Foreisj^ paper*. Lai'.tn i>y I*. (/kiHhL/rt . %f'«, Va tiuc^*u. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyfr Coch o IleiTfest, or Rt'l iVxA of H*T/^t, ar.4 otl.*r utjsjuimX W^-i-S, Mri». . 
with an English Translation and No:«:«. B/ lA:y CHAaL/irra Ova«T. Paru 1 v^ '^. 
Royal 8ro. es. each, sewed. 

6UICCIARDINI (F.)-THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS OUJC- 

CIARDINl. Translated by Emma MAari.H. WuL Not^rt, %tA i»»nt.^: Pa*<>ajr«n it'/rt, 
the works of Machiavelli, Lord Ba'Oij. Pa*/ a!. K/xf.tfou^a'-^t, >:^:.*>vj-..*'i, B-.r<«, 
Talleyrand, M. Guizot, Au:. ; and a .Sket'-h of t'.« l^.> '/f OoiT' ;a/'lii.i. .vjvkr^ fv;* i*To «.*::. 
Portrait, 7b. boards; or bound in n.oroci. > by lla>'Jay, U*. 

6WILT.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCIIITECTUHE; 

HiHtorical, TliforHtical. arnl Prartkal. By Jof,t.fH Gv. i;.7, ».•*<. F..-,A- |!.".»vj»* • *■ -r. 
upward* of 1000 KicruviiiiTi on Woi>J, froiij lK-tiZ-.» '*y J, r?. GwiLT, <f»o. ^;?« 'V. -, 

HALL.— NEW GENERAL LARGK LIIJRARY ATI.\> Of 

FIl-TV-TI I RKi: M A P.^, on Colirrii/ier F»; *r ; w ,» ^ t}.*- u. ■. ;• '.r * *.'.■! »'•. .•.■.'•'*»«-«. 
roioiircii. (;j.iiblnn;tf i * i.ti; -iy fr'^i. .'»■ " i' :*vni,^-*, fcr. . • .^;;4> .i '1 -y) ri;, *■.///.;,., ■•• ' 
Kiiitioii, thoroiijlily n \. r-I ai. t 1 ,rr- f .«.•■: ; ;:. ..-^''.ir-/ *.! *. " & **rh' '. . ;•.•.:«•■. - - *#^- ,. 
by tlie rtM-^nt oilicihl ."■■;» ^'-y-, tii*; .\»-v» KoaOit on t...-; ' oMif.* r,*., a-.': a '4,"f . '•.■• .*• 
with tlifr antiieritlriif A I* «.ovf ri< - j '!>:"k».r/} ^r. •>.^. j-^'. *.% Vo" tr- - »."! i •• « - >■.".*.; ■ 
half. Nine<;uinn«, li:i!l.l, ".ni :■• n-^'n: f-iW - /. - »f »i.- *■?*. ■■ I- '. *".•• .',:■-,.• * 
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NDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

'inwiKslacconUiigtalbeNiilunlOrilin. ftr I'TofeHor John Liudlit, fli.D., V.R.3.,1ic. 
d KditloD, wilb nnmerout iddjtlon!!, corrrclioai, anil imi^nvenieali, lanin. lOa, Sd. dotb. 

NDLEY.-TRE THEORY OF HORTICniTORE ; 

Allempt to upliin tbe Pnncin»l op«r«tion» o( Onrdcnln; n|>Dn Phj>tologi«l Prtn- 
. By Johh Lindlct, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with iUaitnUoiu od Wood, IIl clolh. 

DLEY.-GUIBE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or. u JccDODI or III! iDOiI nluBble rmiu mil Varubies mliinied in Gnat BiiUIn : with 
KjllenclinoflheWorlirfqiitrediiillifOKlnrdpndKilcbBnGuiteDdoringeverTinonlblBlb* 
jeu. Bj Q. LiKDLiT, C.H.H.3. Edited br Prof UiHDLer. ava. ISsTbda. 

LINWOOD CWJ-ANTHOLOGU OXONIENSIS, 

altj Florileponi e luibui poctidi din™oram OlooieiHinin GtkcIi M Uilinii dfCcrptDm. 
CnnntE Uiiliklho Lihwooo, H.A. MHa Cliriili Alummo. aro. Mi. doth. 

IIOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

Bjr Ibc Ret. H. Lloid, M.A., Fellow ofTrin. CoU. Dubbn. 8vo. IJb. twardi, 

lORimR.-lETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

OatomraalHicumiiMrirdirrthbiaCBllini. BrCHAiLiB Lohihkii, aa Bilition. Itmo. 
with mo Appendii, Ss. Gd. clolh. 

LOFD0N(MRS.)-THEAMATEURC.ARDENER'SCALENDAR; 

B«ing ■ Monlhly Guide ■• (0 ohat ebnulil he ivoided. u welt u wbal abeuld be door In ■ 
Oatfleiiin rteh Monlh, wtlh plain Rale* *0ie(oJe what iareqaiiite. By -Vlra. LoonoN, AHlhur 
of'Tbe Lsdy'aC0DanyCoinp*aloa,""GardFnin;fbrLiidi(3,"&c. Fcp.S'D.withDDmeroua 

IOIIDOn""(HRS.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Bmoj a Coanlry I.ile Rationally, By Mra. Loudon, Author of " Cardeninn fbt 
LHllee,"JU:. New BdilluD. Pcp.Hvo. wilb aSteel FlileuidnoadEiiplvlnEiiTa. fid. dMb. 

lOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For VinuicGardeiien, Forealera, Bailiffa, l^nd Stewudi, and Firmera; jn Arilhniellc, Book- 
kwpNti CramMry, MeunmHon, i'ncUcil TrijoDomMry, MccbaniCB, L*nil-9nrveylng, 
Lnelllnr, Planoini and It^olDr, Arcbiteciiml Unwlng, and Itometncil Projecllon and 
tViapfcSiei with EjHmpln abewlnr IheirapplicallDni tn HartirBlture ind AirlcullDnl Par- 
UMei. BytbelaleJ. C. UtuDDN F.L.!i. H.j. frc. With ■ Ponr»il of Mr.Toudon, and ■ 
Memoir by Ura. LoudOD. Sio. wlib Wood EnErnvinKi, 7'. ■<■■ clolh. 

LOCDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Pmeucinr, in one ayneinalic yiew, the Iliatory and iVeaent Stale of Oardenlner In all Conn- 
Itlei, and ili Theory and PfKlice In Gretl Brttain: with the Manattnienl of the Klldien 
liarden. the Flower Girden, l^ying-onl GniuniU, tic. By J. C. LaitnoH, F.L.3. &c. A New 
Bditioti, enlarffd and impriJVM. Svo. witb nearly 1,000 Enj^ravinf a on Wood, fioa- clolh. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCIOPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

bffinc Ibe ■■ Arborctnm « FVuHcBloni Britantiiruni" abriditetl: containing tbe Hardy Treea 
HdShrabi of Oreal Uiilnn, Native and Forel^, SdenlUcally ud Popularly IJeKiibed: 
with their Propagation. Coltare, and Uses in the Arlti and with Bngraiinn of nsarlT all 
die Speclea. Adapted for the lue of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and FonHfen. By J. C. 



h 1,000 Engrsiinga on Wooil, 

, ia»la!- ■■ - ■ - - -' -■--- 

If 3,W0 Voodc 

\,-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

.■ itif Theory and Prscttee of tbo Valuation, TnnsfSr, Laying.out. ImnrOTement, 
i^ient or Landed PrcMMrty, and of the Cnltivalion and Economy of the Animal anrl 

:l'ir»in*llCoDnlrlei,aSlaUaIici]ViFWor in present Stale, wilt luEgesUoDs rbr 
irogma in the British Islea ; snd Sapplemrni, bringing down the work to the year 
I. C. LoUDoir, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. Kc. Mb Edition. Bvo. wItb upwards of 1,100 
a OB Wood, by Branaioii, ^1. lOs. cloth. 

The SDrpL»iKKTmaybehadiiipin-df<f)'>'>>' aewed. 

-AN ENCYCLGPJIDIA OF PLANTS; 

■n tk* ninU which are now found In, or have been introduced Into, Great BiiUin i 
' Nitnisl Hislorr, accompanied by aoch descrlpElona, eni^nTed flrures, and 

.-..,._ ___.... _ i^nn„_ ^iio I, a merB Engltih reader, to dlaeover the 

inclln Bower, an 

... „ gowerby, F.L._. _. . 

Gimeral Indu. svo. mtb n«i1y 10,000 Wood Eograylnga, ^9. ISa. M. 



Anginal Workjosy be hidine Tola.Svo. with abore MO Octavo Plates of Treea, an 



n*Bt which be may And la (lower, and acquire all the Inrormalion retpeclins 
" By J. C. LouDon, F^US. ftc. The Specific Characlera 




nrawiogs by J. 
'Snpplnnrot, H;iariit<i^, Sto. ISs.doth. 



i^pgi^ tagTtma.— A nmisE on klb 







rr xiiTKii nsTOKT. 



- , Ti-» <-rn — :iiSi:.M; i-: cni'^AKT : 



isaasi'ii!- t. 



-± riiir;*! •>'s thoivjgr 
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LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, \ 

Arnuiffed aocordiiifif to the Natural Orders. By Professor Joh n Li m dlby, Ph.D., V.R.9., &c. | 
8d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 13mo. 10a. fid. cloth. 

LINDLEY -THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; i 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardeninip upon Physiokhfical Prin- i 
eiples. By John Lixdlky, Ph.D., F.K.S. 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, 138. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-6UIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEX GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and VesreUblea cultivated in Gmt Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchan| and Kitchen Garden during every month in tha 
year. By G. Limolby, CT.M.H.S. Edited by i^rof. LiyoLEY. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

LINWOOD {W.)-ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florileipnm e lusibos pocticis di\*enomm Oxoniensinm Grscis et Latinis dccerptnm. 
Curante Gulielmo Lixwood, M.A. .£dis Christi Alommo. 8vo. 1 4s. doth. 

LLOYD -A TREATISE OX LIGHT AXD VISION. 

By the Rev. U. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. Ctvo. I5s. boards. 

LORIMER -LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Sulgccts connected with his Ckllinf . By Charlbs Lcieimbr. 8d Edition. ISmo. 
with an Appnidix, 5a. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON(MRS.)-THEAMATEURGARDENER'SCALENDAR; 

Beinr a Monthlj Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what «bould be dMte in a 
Garden in each Month, with plain Roles A«r to do what is reifuisite. By Mr*. L/^rDoy, .\at}«or 
of" The Lady's ConnCry Companion," " Gardening for Ladies," kc. rep. fi«o. «iih DanMT*ius 
Illustrations. 'iMtkepr€44. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-TnE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Bqjoy a Conntr)' Life Rationally. By Mr». Lol'do*c, Aattf^r '/f " Oar'ieriinjr for 
Ladies,'* Ite. N'ew Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with a steel Plate aiid Wood ED^rsvut^s, Ti. fid. cU/Ui. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For Yonnff Gardeners, Forester*, Bailiffn, Land i^teward*, and Farmers; in ATiihai*!tir, Mrx/k- 
keepini;', Geometry, Mensoration, Practical TriroiiOmKr)-. M^faauirs, L8bd.**iri<7itijr, 
LereUinjfTt Piuminjr and Mappinr, .Architectural bravunr. actd Iv/a^^nrjki Vvrytx/m kui 
Penpective*, with Examples snewinrttieirapplicatioM to H'/>n. rait are a&d AfTK.aiiuraJ Pir 
poaea. By the late J. C. LocdoXj F.L.!;. U.S. hx. Wjib a Portrait of Jf /. !»(»<>/•, ai^ a 
MCBurir by Mrs. London. 8vo. with Wood En^avinzi, 7*. 64. r WtL. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Preaentinf, in one systematic view, the HibVtry zrA Pr»:vr!.'. ■?•*•> of (jwif-r.iK.w .b »:. Or..-.- 
tries.and ita Theory and Practice in Great Br.tajn: « th tt«: Mk:jkx»^:,*:L% *A \:*'. K.t/.*>r. 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Layinr-outGrouTi'U. K*-. By J. '.. L/y' m.n. f L ?, 4/:. A Nv* 
Edition, enlaiiped and improved. %vo. with \MkT\-^ I,<//i lLsiTT\\ .lj^i os. '*i'^/l, V^ 'j^at.. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP-EDLV OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beinr the "Arboretum et Fmticetum BhULr.icuoi" a^^n-Jr*^ '.-.•.•-•;.•. tar tt* lia/^7 Irwn 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native a&d Por*ijrB V-;*i'!v.a.'.'y \'A y^r^.l^r j fjes^rj*>4 
with their Fropafation, Cnltnre, and l'»«r« in it*; .Arte ar.'l w.\l Kbrftt.'.r* '''f u^swr ».. 
the Species. Adapted for tlM* nve of Siin*-nib*^'f f^f'>'Mrr*j *^'^' f'ffaf^t. Hj i. ^ 
L0UD0.X, F.L.S. fcc. Bvo. with 3,<mr Enjrravii;:;* on ^^*M/l, jn. l> ' /^.v 

TheOri^^nal Work may be had in % vola. *!^'j. «;*.ii atoie f// 'xtSTO KjatM 'Jt Tt^^tt^ ax.': 
upwards of 3,500 Woodcnu, ^10, eUAh. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOP.EDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

ComprisiBH^ the Theory and Prsctire of tb* ^ ai'i*! •'.r*.. T.-^.-jrf^r Lii •/r-*.*".^- Itt.;*'^«h*- • 
and Manai^ement of Landed Ppi^perty. *--^ '.■? xla. *. -.:. i ».t /.*.. kv,'. Jv>'A.vr.-. / •/• rj* •. • v-». • ■.': 
Teretable productions of SxrvrH • c r» : :,'.. -. Ci :>r a. . •. '^. jt^M»*. Imy.^ •"t.*-. •• t f^^f »• >< ^»-.v- . 
of Ajrricultorein all Oi0Ltn»ii, s .-tat.MjcaJ V>« vf .-j* |ir*a^.'.t —-«?>,. » r*. - .jr /*•• ^/i • fv.* 
its future proftresi ID the Brit :feM«>^«* : ••'1 r-.;^.«wi^.*. '^ •./'-/ v.***. v^ «-.•* ••- v* ;•«.• 
1844. By J. C. L't'.O'js, F.L.O.Z »'.■: H r 4i'. :'j: fcC.T.vr.. *'•. • ••- •.^••fc.-Cf vf ...V. 
EnfiraTloffs on Vityyl, Ky BrsLVi.L^ ^2- iO*. '..^vr.*.. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOP.EDIA OF PLANTS; 

Inclodinf all the VavAs »:...',•- ».•* ■.".» ?■.■-•-■: •.. •-• '.Ji'* •'•*- ' •-.•'■-•>-■: • ". '/•»»•;>•-., ■ 
fivinK their Natu/a: H -v^.-i . t' .•..••.;■•.•. .*< ■-? t- '-»-»*• './t..'r.» •■•/"•«»': */.••-• »••' 
elementary details, ai rr.*.-. ^:.f. » » -j^ •.••»* •-■'. » » '■'>•• /,•/ «•. •»*■>• v. '.'*,• »•■■.* 
name of every Plaiit wl.y.-.»,' '^ v.t. f---: •■ f»v*»T «« '. *.',..•»» ••> ■ '•■•• \'-'r -m;*- • - / 
it which is useful aiid ir;t*r¥tr.-r' ii- ; ^ Jy.--x-. " K ;-.- 6/ 7.* •>».- • '',.,..->-'f 
hy an Bmittent BoUMft: ifj*t ;v»».!irt •.? ; ii '. "v.-**-*/! * :. >: «. '^•••p /-,'. . ■... *-. 

lenicBt,aDd a wrw f.P«-*y»^ I-.-^-i *■»-, •r.^ .'.jwir-; ,•..'//. "•'•/: fc^ yn- :t«. *t . m v. 

.— Tbc OuHiii limit, lepmrcMtft ^f\ : S^t '.vA£. 



LCniH' X-Ay jPt TOCT'lM A OF COTTAGE , FASJI, AHO 

mm mamt^m^ ^ J^> »» ■^■f ^Miiil Bb^^ Wf M, C. iMM^Mlftte 



UrK*¥.— THE SnrKEi5 GAftOEyER Aid) TOU 



Lgr.— OS THE I»»:5nCAT£D Asnuxs OF GUUI 
LDT.-THE BREEDS OF THE BOXESnCATED ASIKAU I 






LOT -ELEMENTS OF PRACHCAL AGRICrLTtRE; 

riMiiiifc I M liif i»lii» tf Itu3.ilHHislaBdiT rf.>-rv-—«.- t.;— i. — J*. 

LOW PROrESSOR ■-—('>' LANDED PROPERTY 

ud ita Pnoni** mi Wtrma el Utrr . r«rm-BEiH;tifv Enrl<wiirr». Itnint, En^ wt 
nnik. ukd oiCt »iii»)WiirtJ: >li»«»l«: "d W'.-a». Bi l>A»ni Low, --- --'- 



,Au-_iv IXQCIRYOTO THE XATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

WllllES 'of CHEMI:fl»T Ui n.'io Low. E*^- FR-S-E, Prof, of .igrtcnlta™ ■> Ikt 
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MACKAY (CHARLES)-TnE SCENERY A>'D P<"»ETRY "'-F 

THE ENGLISH LAKES: a !?inniner Ramt'p. Bv ik i^le* M ir« tr. Ei*.]. I.I.i;* a . '-:•.- 
of "Lesrendaofthelsles.** "The :?alamaiilr.a.f.- -T'-^ IVa- -* t-..'. :•• Irz-.'Ar.^." V 
8w>, with beautifo] Wood Engrftvinfi from rnijr.ca. ik-c: =:.•»*, ; t«. -.■•?:. 

MACKENZIE. -THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISIilX. 

By W. Mackkxzik, M.D., Lectoreronthe Ey« ia the L":ii"r*.>-.:7 :.' iiiAnvm- *"- 'p 'i 
woodcuts, 108. 6d. boardx. 

MACKINNON. -THE HISTORY OF CIVILIvVTIOV. 

By Wm. Alkxaxdsr 3Iackinnon, F.R.:*., M.P.for LTrcr-jtrr.. i ■. : .4. t j ;i4. • ..- -. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— SIR J.VMKS MACKlMOSiI- 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: inrln Ijnjr h:.« Contn* .'.. r.^ : . T-- £.: I" :.-r.i Sl^t --w 
j Edited by Robert Jameh Mackintosh, Fjiii. 3 ^':'*. <>-.o. «2». cl'.c.'.. 

! MACKINTOSH, tc.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jamei Mackintosh: W. Wallace, K'^\. ; ko-I Ko%k.ar B£Ll, Ka^. 10 -i'.i^. ^r-^ 
8vo. with Vif^iette Titles, ie3. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-THE LIFE OF .SIRTIiOMA< 

MOKE. By the Riyht Hon. Sir J.^me** MArKi>To*H. lU: .-;:.•* 1 fv.T. •.-■»'.* .-.*• ' . - 
pffdia; and inteiide<l ns a Present Uouk or sch(.«jl Pnxe. F'.p. ^< .. •kii:. P-.rr».:, >. •-.••,':-. . 
or bound in Tellum irilt (old MtgieU ^a- 

M'CULLOCH (J. R.)-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND 

STATISTICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhihitir.? it* F-\-«?r.t. f •. v.-i • ^...':.:.*r•. I' -..- 
latioD, Industry, and Civil and Reliciou* InAtiHitirini*. H\ J. K. M'(.:. lu^'.h. r.«*f . ^•: >^:. 
corrected, enlaixcd, and ipreatly improvcil. 2 thick vol*. *•'.<>. '/* f^^ jf*.** 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, TIIEORETI- 

GAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE A\n OjMMKK' I \L N \V|*,.\Ti'/.V. I.. ,< 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'CcLLi^if h. K«i. A:. *r.:;.-r:y .Ww t^iit.'.ri, "..-r*' •>-: 
throufchont, enlarn^, and improved : witha .Sui;iii*-iii*-;it. ■«-.'.i. > ••. ■;•.::. . ',r >:♦. h^ ■-;. r . -i j». 
•»* This edition, which has been carefully rorre«-!f»d, r..rr.r-r.i#^. fi*-!-l«^ :>■* ri** T*r.5, " • 
new Acts relatinc' to Banking:, the Suzar Trail*?. 'S^wza'-.u a!;i C.-.*r',.'/.t. *':.*: K r'.r .' 
Seameii, lee. ; ana is further enriched with valua!i!o iiiforir.^Ti r. fr'.m »:i ;«rtY of ;}j« «'.r. : 

The SUPPLSMBXT to the last Edition may be hail ««.iora>.: . 3*. fp\. 4«r«^. 

I M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STaTIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the varimmCounlri^. P!ar^*, ar. 1 Prr.r ;«] \*t .-»! O .- •< 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New L-Jiti'-n. 1 v.S. ^v^. •it:. .r:t j-^> 
Maps, ^4. cloth. 

%* The new Articles have been printed separately, a* a .-u;.; .>rn- r.i to tj,*- forrr.'r \A::.'... 
They comprise a ftill Account of the Present Stale of the L'liitr*! Kin^-i Tn, th«r <'»r«-/ori l#-f r. 
tory, &c. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

M*CULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 

NOMY: being: « Classified Catalo^e of thi» principal Works in the difn-fnt fl»"Mrtro«-ii«»'.f 
Politick Economy, with Historical, Critical, and Biographical NoticM. H>' J. R. M'Cllu^ ii, 
Eaq. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A TREATISE 0>' THE PRIXCirLES AM) 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION ami the FtXDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M*CULL0CH, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES). - THE CHURCH IN THE 

CATACOMBS: a Description of the Primitive CTinrrh of Rome. Illii-trniPfi tiy iH .-Vp'iM.rr.' 
Remains. By Charles Maitland, -M.D. 8vo. with num<.nmH Wr.o:l Kn-rHuii^'n, lis. « \*A 1. 

MARCET,-CONVERSATIO?fS 0>' CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fainiliariy Explained and Ilhwtratodby K!rr.^rim*-riti. 
By Mm. Marckt. New Edition, enlarged and impruvwl. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. I4-. rioth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOI'IIV : 

In which the Elements of that Science are fa'niHarly expliiincJ. Hv Mr^. M micki . . ■ 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates. 10». 0.1. c-th. 

ECET.-CONVERSATIOXS ON POLITICAL ECO.\(0[V: 

TliMh tbe Blements of that Scif-nru aro familiarly oxplaiiuMl. Hy Mi^. Mm-' ■ r. 
and cnlar^icd. Ftp. 8vo. 7.-*. fitl. clolli. 
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QUINET.-CHRISTIANITY IN ITS YARIOUS ASPECTS, 

From the Birth of ChrUt to the French Revolution. By E. Quinbt, of the College of Fkvnce. 
Translated, with the Anthor'a approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. 16aM>. Ss. sewed. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, Translator of Ranke's " History of the Popes." Vols. 1 and a. 
8T0. aos. cloth. %« The 3d Volume is in the press. 

READER (THOMAS). -TIME TABLES 

On a New and Simplified Flan^ to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, &c. : shewing, without calcu- 
lation, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to anv other Day, for any period 
not exceeding afiS Days. By Thomas Reaobr. Post 8vo. Us. doth ; or 17s. calf lettered. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatorv, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
ruishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Rbbcb, M.D. 16th Edition. 8 vo. 1 as. boards. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICR of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of LiiSe. By D. B. Rbid, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 16s. doth. 

REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURB of the late Humphry Rbpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a svstematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C Loudon, F.L^. 6k:. 
8T0. with 350 Engravings, and Portrait, SOs. cloth; with coloured plates, ^erS. 6s. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX : 

A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhvme. Embellished throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters maae expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12th and 18th Centuries. With an Introduction, by Samuel NAYLOB,late 
of (S^Men's College, Oxford. Large square 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the beit sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. RiDDLB, M.A. 4th Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

g.__.|gi- JThe English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

*^*^ ' me Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. cloth. 

RIDDLE, -A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pockjet. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Qasdcal Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlb, M.A. New Edition. Royal S2mo. 4s. bound. 

RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, firom its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and ita Relations to tne State : Controversies ; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline: Ecclesiastical Writers, &c. By the Rev. J. E. Riodlb, M.A., 
Author of *' A Complete Latm Dictionary.*' 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riodlb, 
M.A. ; Author of'* A Complete Latin Dictionary." rep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RITCHIE (ROBERT.) -RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND 

PROGRESS, and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway AccidenU, and Proposals 
for their Prevention. By Robbet Ritchib, Esq. F.R.S. S.A. Civil Engineer, Associate of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ; 

Containfaig ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their reroective Families; their History and mode of Culture. ByT.RrvBBS,jun. 4th Edition, 
corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

*.* In thk edition onl* tb« ntott tdect rarietin are deecribed, both <M and new ; thoae of inferior iotereit hn«« 
been omitted ; and ■erenu pagca of new matter haw been added. 

ROBERTS (6E0R6E).-THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 

BKLUON of JAMES DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution ; with a full 
Account of the Bloody Assises, and copious Biographical Notices. By Gkorgb Robbrts. 
3 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, 248. cloth. 
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lEEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THI 
btb. iflMMMi, — ■ -* r '~ f -i ■ ~ mmid, 

-eWWtfliM.te. briWw-Pi. a^T. Biafrwymj, In Ifc ilrt 

(.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOS; 

niirmi I '■ I I r i - mti mr m irii i iifrMmirij^iW. 

■■^wM<ri MMted <« CaUnUH »>«• ^ IMvd H< AiOtiM Tl \m\ 

tin. BrJ.BoMB^MtkBrU-tlKrnilOAHWar.'* M Uttiw. Kcv.MKtl.ilA. 

EOGET (p. M.)-THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD; 



■rfH • Om-SobC |ao*M<d *1ik ■ cmplcto art ar On 
BpiMWdb. !■• Barf (D0Ua*M^ <aK.irtcirli.il. 

■wC ?^!«to3^ uw* Bid iMiiM!!^. ft 



ROWTON (F.)-TnE DEBATER ; 

JMut • 8rrm nf nmiplru UrbiU*. Untlli 

■lOarraB. Lartam ob Oninvl UttnUre. rep. nu. oi. chui. 

SANDBT (REV. G.)-MESMERISM AND ITS OPTONEXTS : 

WlUitKuTHllirrurCuH. »i tlvltnfliiuiisiRiiiDit. Jub. Viar i^ninDs, bM E««m- 
of Atl1Mnual<li HI. NirliutM,l!iniiUiKlmh«D, Suffolk; UonwOk CtepUin m> ite ttteu Oik 
tlwKarKrfAlwriavrnni. Fcp. In. Sl dolb. ^^ 

8ANDF0RD fREV. JOIIN).-PAROCHIALIA. 

((r.C'liitrcll.tk'hiiul, (ad Prntlab. Dr Johh NAUDroaa, M.A. Vlnrit OanchoKk, CkaWa 
•" (br Uiti llubii|i (if Wutmln-, lod Kunl Ufa. «ra. with WoodcuU, ItL cMk- 

'ORD.-WOMAN IN HER 80CIA1 AND DOMESTIC 

ACTEE. Br Un. JoHsHitsuroau. «tb Bditloa. Fcp. Bro.ta. ckilb. 

SAwDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

SCHI.KIDEiV (I'ROFKSSOIO.-l'KlNCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 

miT'lNf JIv M.J.KtllI,..ll-^^, rr.irp.w cif Itolmy Jil Jrn»- Tmi.liirwl by E, H««w 
Tin, tl.LI. F.I..n. Hvu. Hill. i>umrr.>ui>W<H>ilKnf;ri>vinKi. \Pripati<i^ fti pnUialin. 

SCOTT.-TIIE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

Hr Bit W*niiflcurf, «irt, Si->t i-,liiioii. 2 mlii. (cp. Bn>. nidi Vignnip TStIn, Ha.riaa. 

SEA WA II II. -SIR KnWMlI) SKAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

>>: I . < .- I , i'..nrKii. SdtUliion'wiIhaXrw NnuunJ 

■■■■■:■ I ■ ■ Jli. cluLh. 

SKil\lu\ ii.\ I ill, \iMl .■' 



PrintBl in Gold nd Catoan, 

»h;'w:itu"iAtt,"&iq"."""--"""''" "" ■-■""'■"■' ^°' " 

lunil [a moniceu, br Uiyi 



In tlxi Miaul il)l<', alLli llrhumuUl llorik'Hl,)Uwiii .. ._. 

l>aDilii|ilK« hf W. ItuiALL, Ku. A Nm edillun. Fcp. ilu. in i rich brondnl nt 
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SOPH(X"LES, BY LINWOOD. 

MtntxtXtl -nUGOOilA SUPERj^ITES. Rwrniiiit. it bmi adsotuioii* fa 
llcuButi'>LixwsoD,A.M. fdiiChnHiipndOiDnifBH* Ahunu. *«e. iaL<WI 

SnCTUET'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICjU, WORKS; '. 

:rodarlK)hi tad Notes. Cmoplrtv tn imt wtaK 
Klenw ■! RttwiiJL, DuirDnii wilt Byiai<iuiB 
«M. buiiDd ID monicco. bf UiTd*?. 
I Panrtll ind 19 FUln, .cx lia. duh { 

MTtHKY !«OBERT).-OliraR SEWSrAN: 
SOCTHET tROBERTK-THE DOCTOR, Su. 

• •■*. rM >F<h «S. !». At. (KClL-AlKS 

nn Di<i.-tV«. *(. VaLfl. rv« Ibf Fapin or Ibc ble Robert ftnlkn. I 

SOnHKT (ROBERT). - THE LATE MR. SOUTMItfr 

aM.<K L flnniTMnc hii Rmnnn ukI CotlcrtioniiD lltwnr, BttmfKU 

SOrraET.-THEUFTI OF WESLEY; '^'*' J 

Jb4IWMirMcmii«aMtad>B. BTKoanTSarrarn. Eh. LL.n. MBAIIl*.<W 
Bm-«* MaMtoiMari 1»t«M CMn<««. Bi«.. and Ranufamn Ibr UfgawlOMMMA 
J>^W*il>T.fcf*«^»>hM»i>i KMi».8iq. Sdited by Uw Rn. Ckkkid Or— --' 
a w iWOT. ».M.l^nfa< C»U i wi« >. 1 toIl are. Hill) mjtiniu. ni. cMk. 

SOITHEV, fc -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

WIM at lBiR*lann-> t^in uf tk> N>nl HiUon oC Cncluid. Bjr R. SoitthIt. ■•■■' 
B.I«BLL.liiik note, acp, «™. >iiUi T.(ii«i. Til' -■ ■- " 

SfllUT OF THE WOODS (THD. 

SPO0XBB--A TREATISE OX THE STRUCTURE, FimC-I 

TMlKSkHia MSLV^eSof UwTVXiTjtnd LEU of Ih>! K'tRI^E-. compi^KBdinr IkOa^ 1 
tmamn tlWiT at tkne pun in alhfr Aunul!, emlTmt'injt (br «ibi«t (iT AiekK »( I 
•• INMr Ttmtmeat at On t«lt-. with (he RalwDiI* uid KOccu of iwiooi ■■niMI 
tyMM«». Md tU tan iHtkuiii m p«Ii>rmu>c ibtm. By W. C. SrooKB*. HXTXl | 



STEBBISG.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

ftvM III fmmlUHM u> i-D. IM3. By Itir Kct. U. ^kmixq, M.A. Sic 1 ioU. It». (to. 

STEBBING (REV. H.)-TnE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
STEBbTnG.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

•flbclkT. U. StuVHU. 1 vai>.(Cp.Sto. *ilb VLKnelleTiUB, lli. clutti. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT: 

Cma^ltd *H iIm uw u/ V'Tibanu. Oin»r> lod .Mul^rt of^faipa. rHDcFTi of CaitoBa,aDdtIl 
f^HWOB ciHuHlnl HUh 7^hi|ppius t>r COQiownrv : iMiilJiimiir the Law And Lo^al RfnlttiiMit 
i«fecuO(!lbrL>wornIiii). Oi»rs-. and Miiacrmciil a( ti|in« »nd Ihcir I'lrion: tDnU««f<b 
Iiioncnofultier Mniirn. iii>Ji:lDn-r>Banlu(onn>liontor.M>nnen. Xfw BiUtiaS. wi»[«i 
IknnutMt. E,liinl by iiit„H ka Hillmuhe. Eh]. M,A. lt>iTi>(er.U- Law ;-tS nMlliiii 
a»l Ai|<p>n,[ lVi«rIiiwi.t. bj Uiunos CLtiiiiMrs. of ihc fu.ioias London. OmaOm at 
t^''l^"^ii^i"'^'',''^ eu-hMft, *<■. «,d N.V.I Book-k»pii.g, by WiuOiS^W, 
.\iiIboT B< The Mudeln Camlnil," Sio. »9». ciplh i or, ?Js. bonml. 
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TROLLOPE (REV. W.)-ANALECTA THEOLOGICA : 

A Critical, Philological, and Exeg^etical Commentary on the Ne«r Te^itament, adapted to the 
Greek Text : compiled and digested firom the most approved source8| British and Foreign, and 
so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of the diflTerent Opmions on Disputed Texts. 
By the Rev. William Trollops, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. bvo. j^l. 12s. cloth. 

TURNER -THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharom Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. jBB. Ss. doth.— Or, separately, 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. 8vo. i£2. Ss. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND durinsr the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols. 8vo. j^Sybda. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. Avo. 26s. boards. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8vo. 32b. bds. 

TURNER (SHARON) -RICHARD III.: A POEM. 

By Sharon Turner. Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Author of "The History of the Anjs^lo- 
Saxons," " The Sacred History of the World," &c Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. BySuARON Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3vl8.8vo.42s.cl. 

TURNER -A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing; ; and on the Nature, Origin, and S)'mptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By Jamks 
Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

TIIRTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New F^lition, thoroughly revised and with 



considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 

Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, ana 12 Coloured Plates 158. cloth. 



the British Museum. 



TWISS (DR. T.)-THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, 

In respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By Travkrs Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate at Doctors' Commons. 8vo. with 
Maps of North America and the Or^on Territory, 128. cloth. 

TYTLER (PROF.) — PROFESSOR TYTLER'S ELEMENTS 

OF GE.NERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Narbs' Continuation. A 
New Fxlition, revised and continued to the DeatB of William IV. 8vo. with 7 Maps, 
14s. cloth. 

URE— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exno.4ition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urs, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. l»nd.; M. Acad. N.L. I^ilad. ; S. Ph. Sor. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. Sd Edition, corrected. ,8vo. with 1,240 Engravings on Wood, 508. cloth.— Also, 
SUPPLEM ENT of RECENT IMPROVEM ENTS. 2d Edition. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA ; 

IncludingScindeandthePui^ab,in 1842 and 1843. By Capt.LEOPOLD VonOrlich. Translated 
from theGermna, by U. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontiqrieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cloth. 

WALFORD (J. E.)-THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Mi^esty's Treasury, and published 
under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Mi^esty's Customs ; with Notes and a 
General Index. Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, adapted to the present State of Literature and Science. By B. U. Smart, 
Author of ** Theory and Practice of Elocution," &c. 2d Edition. To which are now added, 
an enlarged Etymological Index; and a Supplement, containing nearly 3000 Words not in- 
cluded in the previous edition of the Dictionary. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

%* The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may be had separately. 8vo. 38. 6d. swd. 

tSf Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary Epitomised, by Smart. New Edition. 16mo. 78. 6d. cl. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One lliousand Games of Chess, as really played by the first Cliess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopaedia of Reference, and presenting the grelitest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arrangcil by Gkorok 
Walker, Author of '* Chc»s made Easy," &c. 8vo. lOs. 6d. sewe<fc 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OK THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, Ike. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 158. cloth. 
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TATKRT05.-E8SAYS ON NATURAL niSTORY, 

CM* Ur^iJkB. Bt Cm»uw Hiii.irnii. taq^ AnUier of " Wuilainn la SmS 
A^sb.' «1ik M AilW IIP <l T <^ tiK AalMc, wd ■ Vlca or Walton BdL !M 

miVB SOUIS. WM « » iw t i «i t4 M(. Wi.nn(»>-> AalohtUKTUliT. Sew t 
W^. •«. MM I^MM l>T T- Ois-tct. AJLL Cl M. rtoO. 

WATTS a. i.>-ALAKIC WATTS' POETRY AND PAlNTISQi 



ss^ssrs*: 



>i£n 



- ^■--- ECo: . _^ 

OdnriMaMBiBaar HWr^ auk tk* Bote at Wwnunr, Vfatiaunw, uj LMite 
ta»-« •»«««« Ac iwtHa artkto iT Pu«itw*. iritt Ihr ucuvartlHir HiUriS^ 
>WMtfSw<«*h >cfcc Ik. B« T*mu* WuuTiit, F.G.S. lu. i usiiiid br Uw Hi 

— mi I II IT li I - ri- ~ an. >iU uami i,otnWtt)4(in^9k.VMU. 

iflta (DR. 6.)-TnE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE 
VEUPORO (HKXRT.>-ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFICl- 

-^ — " UurarAUCi ^Tn4nllf]>i. Isqainr ia» Ilit PmHiln )tM*, 

_■ a — > . 1 .i_ jnntiiai Lonpna S«Kia». B) ll»«i 

VESTVOOD IJ. 0.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THK ICODERS 

I IJBIIIII III ■ I [|<rT_ * ■ I I I — tt« Sttwnl H»lHUMa wi pB iii Jl .n <>Ki^ 

■i«»»ft>.IB I Nm — il B<J.O.Wuni*Mt,rLS^fte.ftcte. S rah. Vo. wilt 
^— 1» ■■■MWfc*«. J* tank. 

▼HITLET (DR. 3.)-Tire LIFE EVERUSHNG : 

RTOECE (¥->-A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PRE- 

,^l^ CMKI:?n4SS, R> tlu- IlithM tai 

kl t^tUtluil;. Rj^Wh WlLKBSfoan, 

WnXIS <N. P->-DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 
WILlorGHBY (UDP.-A PIARV. 

ftMBH 4<>)r DaanticlllMHiftioaiiMH n MM. PrcilKtil m Ihr Kite of tlw Hriad » 
■MdttaMbffAn. MBtt. Sjiw i lui. »ra. a*, boanl.; oi liM.>.D;«iKCDb]r^iP^ 

WINTER a. W.)-THB HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: | 

a», Ji«pMMMMki> XMMoI v4 tiwfl RMV), \uirtiH. Omfonuatkiii. Ptrtt, Jkfe, I 

" ■ 'taMBa.ltaAbaB.TTuMqi.kBlikaau. *"«b ■ Dignl of V«««™Bf jr Pr»cl*«. 
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